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FOREWORD. 

T hroughout 1920 India, in common with other countries, sufEered 
from the heritage of unrest bequeathed by the war. In her case it 
assumed the form, not of disorder, but of an instinctive reaction against 
the more materialistic aspects of western civilisation. Economic, 
political, and religious discontents combined to foster this movement, 
which towards the end of the period under review attained proportions 
calculated to delay India’s advance towards responsible government 
within the British Commonwealth. But there are now signs that its 
more extravagant manifestations are falling into discredit, as the desire 
of India for self-expression finds increasing satisfaction in the opportuni¬ 
ties provided by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. That great consti¬ 
tutional experiment has now been initiated under happy augury. The 
steadfast determination both of the Indian and of the English subjects 
of His Majesty to work together in harmony for India’s uplift is amply 
apparent; and after the storms of this troublous year, the ship of state 
seems destined to follow her new coarse steadily and swiftly. But if 
the political horizon seems clearing, the clouds have not yet vanished. 
India has recently witnessed the most remarkable peaceful revolution of 
modern times. The spirit of autocracy to which she has for long been 
accustomed, is henceforth to give place to the spirit of responsibility. 
Buch a change cannot but be productive, at least for the moment, of 
uneasiness and of misapprehension on the part of many. The minds of 
men are disturbed, and it may be long before the country attains tranquil¬ 
lity. None the less the stir which now manifests itself is the stir of new 
life. Ancient barriers are crumbling before the desire for national unity ; 
pride in India’s past is giving place to hope for India’s future. Despite 
all the difficulties that beset her path, no one who studies with impartial 
•eye the progress which she has achieved of late, can doubt that this 
future will be great indeed. 
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India in 1920 


CHAPTER I. 

India and her Neighbours. 

Rarely of recent years has it been so borne upon the student of 
politics that India is an integral portion of Asia, as in the course of the 
period under review. It is impossible to understand on the one hand 
the relations between India and Afghanistan, and on the other hand 
the relations between India and the Frontier Tribes, without some 
knowledge of the stormy back-ground of Bolshevik activity upon which 
both in greater or less degree largely depended. 

In the course of the year 122j0-4^he Soviet Government of Russia 

» ^ \ ^ . kas delivered itself in no uncertain terms of 

India and Bolshevism. ^ 

its opimon concermng Great Britain, its accre¬ 
dited spokesmen, Lenin, Trotsky and Tchitcherin, having from time to 
time asserted that <bhe British Empire stands forth as the main anta¬ 
gonist of the doctrines which they profess.^ Nor did the unveiled hos¬ 
tility of the Soviet Government find expression in words alone. It 
became increasingly plain as the period under review proceeded that the 
Bolshevik threats of attack upon India could no longer be ignored. 
Their activities in Central Asia during the period with which we are 
dealing were of sufficient importance to necessitate a brief description.. 

After the October Revolution of 1917, Russia no longer found herself 
in an advantageous position for directing her activities against Persia, 
Afghanistan and India. Trans-Caucasia had fallen away from her and 
was split up into independent republics such as Azarbaijan, Georgia, 
Armenia and Daghistan. On the other hand Russian Turkistan was in 
a state of the utmost chaos. So long as the counter-revolutionary 
forces of Koltchak and Denikin remained in being and Russo-Polish 
hostilities continued, the Communists found it impossible to devote to 
their policy of aggression in the East that attention which they felt it 
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required. But in the course of the year under review the successive 
defeats of Koltchak and Denikin, the conclusion of terms with Poland, 
and the victory over Wrangel gave the Moscow Government a freer 
hand. Aided by armies of propagandists they succeeded in consolidat¬ 
ing for the moment at least their position in Trans-Caucasia and Tur- 
kistan. 

.Bolshevim^m Central r^ub- 

Government uqL Agarbaijan and to erect 
a Soviet in its .place.; Ilaghistan.,.alsn bec^ hgpeycombed with Bol¬ 
shevik intrigue-and an. ohfidient vassal of the rulers of Russia. Xhe 
, rivetting of Soviet control over these two little republics not merely 
secured command of the railway,to Baku but also made possible the 
commandeering of oil, food stufEs and private, property, for the benefit 
of starving Russia. In this process the Azarbaijanis were reduced to a 
condition of absolute destitution, with the result that risings against 
Soviet tyranny became of frequent occurrence during the summer of 
1920. From May onwards, Baku itself was held in an iron grip, but 
the country round about would have nothing to do with the Bolsheviks. 
A sedulous campaign of propaganda, based upon the preposterous argu¬ 
ment that Bolshevism, the sworn foe of all religions, is compatible with 
the tenets of Islam, prepared the way for further advances. The prac¬ 
tice of the Soviet oflficials did not however square with their precepts; 
and wanton oppressions of the Mussulman population goaded the sturdy 
Tartars to madness. But ill-equipped peasants and workmen could 
not achieve success against better disciplined Red armies, and the only 
result of these movements was to provoke reprisals so ruthless as to shock 
Muslim sentiment. 

With the Christian republics of Georgia and Armenia, the propa- 
ganda which had served the Soviet so well 
oshevi vance. among the Mussalmans of Azarbaijan and 

Daghistan was useless. Command of the resources of these two coun¬ 
tries was however vital if hands were to be joined with the Turkish 
National forces of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who with Angora as his head¬ 
quarters, was at this time rallying Turkish sentiment to resist the Treaty 
of Sevres. Common opposition to Great Britain and the Allies served 
to reconcile, at least for the moment, such traditional enemies as Russian 
Bolsheviks and Turkish Nationalists; with the result that from the * 
middle of 1920 the alliance of Bolshevism and Islam was openly pro¬ 
claimed. Strenuous attempts were now made to undermine the repub¬ 
lican governments of Georgia and Armenia. In the autumn Red troops 
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occupied Tiflis and entered the Persian town of Enzeli, further seizing 
Eesht and advancing to Menjil on the Teheran road. In great triumph 
the Bolsheviks summoned an Oriental Congress at Baku, which should 
advertise to the world the triumph of communism, and sound the death- 
knell of British power in the Middle East. But scarcely had the Congress 
met, before Muslim feeling, bitterly incensed at Red insults to Islam, 
broke out in fury ; and the Bolsheviks found themselves obliged to 
withdraw not only from Tiflis but also from Baku. Batum fell into 
Georgian hands, and for the moment the Trans-Caucasian Railway 
passed out of Communist control. But the Turkish Nationalists then 
stepped in by attacking Armenia from the South. Situated as it was 
between two fires, the Armenian Republic after a despairing appeal to 
the League of Nations, made the best of a bad situation by proclaiming 
itself a Soviet Government. At the moment of writing, its soil is occu¬ 
pied jointly by Russian and Turkish troops. The latter having done 
most of the work of subjugation, now find themselves about to be ousted ; 
and it may well be that this strange alliance of Turk and Russian will 
split once and for all over the Armenian question. 

In Turkistan the future is equally uncertain. Aided by its tem- 
Turkistan porary command of the railway to Baku, the 

Soviet Government had established itself with 
a base to the west of the Caspian wdiich enabled its work to be extended 
eastward. Turkistan had for some time been nominally under Bol¬ 
shevik control, and the capture of Krasnovodsk in February stamped 
out the last element of counter-revolutionary resistance. But the bulk 
of the population were still opposed to communism. Oppression had 
been practised and the resources of the country ruthlessly exploited 
for the benefit of distant parts of Russia. About the beginning of this 
period, the Bolsheviks initiated a policy of conciliation, and having 
by this means rendered their rule more secure, with Tashkent as their 
centre embarked upon a widespread campaign of propaganda. During 
the summer of 1920 they applied themselves to the task of securing 
greater control over the conservative Amir of Bokhara, w'ho, with the 
Bokhara support of the major portion of the popula¬ 

tion of his State, resisted them so far as he was 
able. But gold and propaganda did their work, and by degrees a 
“ young Bokharan ” party, composed largely of refugees, adventurers 
and the scum of Central Asia, was brought into existence in the heart 
of the Amirate. At the end of August, all being prepared, the 
Bolsheviks fomented a revolution in Bokhara, and using this as a 
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pretext, completed the establishment of a Soviet Government by force. 
The faU of an independent Jlussalman. of such importance 

excited no little perturbation in the Islamic world. 

The steady advance of the Bolshevik power towards India which has 
been outlined in the preceding paragraphs has not been without effect 
upon India’s relations with the powers upon her border. Persia and 
Afghanistan now alone remain to separate her from Bolshevik intrigue ; 
and towards their subversion the Soviet Government has begun to 
bend its energies. In Persia the situation throughout the year was 
delicate. From time to time, since the Armistice, British forces have 
helped the Persian people to maintain the integrity and independence 
of their country; and British statesmen, at Persian instance, have 
offered assistance towards the reorganisation of the Persian military 
and administration system. Unfortunately for Persia, there exists 
Persia influential party which was seized with 

suspicion that Great Britain would acquire 
too much influence in the country; and this fact gave the Bolsheviks 
an opportunity for intervention, of which they availed themselves. 
jAt Enzeli and Resht as we have already seen, they went too far and 
■sustained a set-back that seriously damaged their prestige. But in 
deference to English opinion as to the necessity of limiting rigorously 
our own commitments in the Middle East, our forces withdrew from 
{the Bolshevik zone. His Majesty’s Government made it plain that 
’British troops could not be employed indefinitely to protect Persia 
; against Bolshevik aggression: and that she must make up her mind, 
'^before December 31st, 1920, either to accept or to decline the assistance 
iproffered by the Anglo-Persian agreement. Bolshevik propaganda, 
{exploiting the anti-British suspicion to which reference has been made, 
pucceeded in preventing the ratification of the xVnglo-Persian agreement 
within the time fixed. This was hailed as a triumph of Bolshevik diplo¬ 
macy, and from the point of view both of Persia and of India is to be 
lamented, as facilitating the operation of that disruptive propaganda, 
which the Russian Soviet Government knows so well how to employ. 

In Afghanistan also, the Bolsheviks have been making persistent 
efforts to gain a foothold. It will be remem¬ 
bered that one of the terms of the treaty of 
peace signed on the 6th of August 1919 at the end of the third Afghan 
War, provided that if the Afghans showed that they were sincerely 
desirous of regaining our friendship, we should be prepared, after six 
months, to receive a mission for the discussion and settlement of matters 
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ot common intetest to the two Governments, as well as for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the old friendship on a satisfactory basis. During the early 
months of the year 1920 considerable doubt was felt in India as to the 
iittitude of the Amir. While the few communications which he addressed 
to us were markedly friendly in tone, there was little practical proof of 
any desire on his part to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain. The 
Amir found himself in a position of no little difficulty ; and throughout 
the whole of the year 1920, his desire to remain on friendly terms with 
Russia and Britain, while at the same time avoiding what may be called 
an entangling alliance with either, seemed to be apparent. There canf 
be no doubt that for some time the Afghans have cherished the idea of 
a great Islamic federation of the states of Central Asia, Khiva, Bokhara,; 
Ferghana and Turkistan, under their own segis. This scheme naturally 
does not suit the Bolsheviks, who dislike the very idea of a strong 
Islamic Staaienbund blocking their path to India. Accordingly they 
have been holding out counter-attractions. In the course of 1919, an 
Afghan mission had been despatched to Moscow, and had received 
what was construed as a promise of th e restoratiojijof^theBanjdih- ar ea ^ 
isfieierly. wrested frQm Aigbnniatan by the Tsarist Gnvernment. Earl}’^ 
in January 1920, a Bolshevik mission, under Bravine, came to Kabul 
but concluded no negotiations for the cession of Panjdih and apparently 
attempted to employ Afghanistan as an advanced propaganda base, 
which it was not the Amir’s intention to permit. 

It will be realised from the course of events previously described, 
Th A • » p rapid advance of Bolshevik influence, 

e mir s osi ion. together with the reduction of Khiva, Ferghana, 

Turkistan and Bokhara to dependence upon Moscow, has for the moment 
at least rendered impossible the desire of Afghanistan to stand out as 
the head of a great Muslim confederation, besides having further added 
to the anxieties of the Amir. Early in the year 1920, he made the first 
advance towards a better understanding with India by putting forward 
a proposal for a conference of British and Afghan officials on the 
border. This proposal was not accepted ; but he was informed that the 
British Government was prepared to permit a discussion between re¬ 
presentatives, with the object of clearing away misunderstandings and 
of preparing a foundation on which negotiations for a treaty of friend¬ 
ship could l^e opened. In April, the Afghan mission was settled in Mus- 
aoorie, and for some time negotiations continued with a British delega¬ 
tion under the direction of Mr., now Sir Henry, Dobbs. But towards 
the end of April a succession of unpleasant Frontier incidents, which 
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could hardly have taken place without the cognisance of local Afghan* 
oflBcials, necessitated the suspension of the negotiations at Mussoorie. 
After more than a month these incidents were adjusted to the satisfac¬ 
tion of both Governments and negotiations were again resumed. From 
w f f forward they proceeded satisfac- 

eace ego is ions. torily and towards the end of July, the Afghan 

delegation returned to Kabul there to lay the results of the conference 
before the Afghan Government. The subjects discussed included the 
proposed peace terms with the Ottoman Empire and their bearing from- 
the point of view of Afghanistan on the question of the Khilafat; the 
frontier tribes; the international status of Afghanistan; the renewal 
of commercial relations with India; and the acceptance of British 
assistance towards the peaceful development of Afghanistan. The 
work which was accomplished in the Mussoorie conference was unques¬ 
tionably useful, clearing the ground as it did for later and more formal 
negotiations. In October, the Afghan Government invited the Govern¬ 
ment of India to despatch an official mission to Kabul for the purpose 
of negotiating a treaty. Eelations between Afghanistan and the Bol¬ 
sheviks still continued ; and the Bolshevik agent Suritz, as well as the 
Turkish• general Jamal Pasha, continued to remain in Kabul at the 
same time as the British delegation. At the moment of writing it is 
impossible to state what the upshot of the negotiations with the Amir is 
likely to be ; although it is much to be hoped both in the interests of 
Afghanistan herself and of British India that it will be found possible 
to revert to the old friendly relations of the pre-war period. The path 
to this may well be smoothed by the conclusion, immediately subse¬ 
quent to the close of the period under review, of the Trade Agreement 
between the Soviet Government of Russia and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, which, one hopes, will clear the general atmosphere. 

The uncertainty of the relations between Afghanistan and India 
was throughout the period under review a 
dominating factor in our relations with the 
Frontier tribes. At the close of the period covered by last year’s 
Report mention was made of the disturbed condition of the border, a 
result first of direct hostilities with Afghanistan and secondly of the 
persevering work among the Frontier tribes of agents whom the Afghan 
Government sedulously disowned. It will be remembered that through¬ 
out the last three weeks of August and right into September 1919 the 
<r Mahsuds and the Wazirs had continued their raids into our territory. 
Insecurity of life and property in the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
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Mahsud Expedition. 


districts had become intolerable; and after the failure in October 1910 
of negotiations with the Tribal Councils of the Tochi Wazirs and the 
Mahsuds, punitive measures were undertaken against them. After due 
notice an intensive aerial bombardment began, but before long it was 
plain that the recalcitrant tribes could not be brought to reason by aerial 
operations alone. Just before the commencement of the period now 
under review a column advanced to Dattakhel, and the Tochi Wazirs 
accepted our terms. Troops were then transferred south, with Jandola 
as their base for operations, and on December 18th, 1919, our advance 
against the Mahsuds began. 

It must be realised that under modern conditions, in order to main¬ 
tain a column of the size of the striking force 
employed in these operations, daily convoys 
of pack animals had to be despatched along the lines of communication. 
The protection of these convoys was rendered more difficult owing to 
the abundance of modern rifles now in the hands of the tribesmen. 
Adequate protection by means of escorts would have required a pro* 
hibitively large number of troops; a system was therefore introduced 
of establishing posts with permanent piquets at fairly close intervals 
on the most convenient ground on each side of the tracks used. These 
posts were strongly built for all round defence with thick barbed wire 
entanglements ; and their construction led to the majority of the actions 
which took place during these operations. 

Our troops fought their way steadijy on to Mandanna Kach, estab¬ 
lishing permanent piquets as they went. The 
fighting was very severe, as the Mahsuds 
undoubtedly expected Afghan help. They fought in a way they had 
never done before, their attacks being well organised, and their com¬ 
bination of fire and shock tactics being excellent. None the less by 
the 28th December 1919, the first phase in the operations was over. 
Very heavy losses had been sustained by the tribesmen, and they were 
considerably disheartened. We pursued steadily our policy of estab¬ 
lishing permanent piquets, and advanced with little opposition to Kot 
Kai. On the 11th January severe fighting took place at Ahnai Tangi, 
which led to the capture of this ravine by our troops. We then advanced 
north of the gorge and on 14th January again encountered strong 
opposition. This fight was the most stubborn of the whole campaign, 
our casualties amounting to nine British officers killed and six wounded ; 
ten Indian officers and 365 Indian other ranks killed or wounded. The 
onemy losses were estimated at about 400, killed or seriously wounded. 


Heavy Fighting. 
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The Wana Wazirs. 


Permanent piquets were established as usual and the troops moved 
forward again to the Sora Rogha plateau. 

The period from the 29th December 1919 to the 20th January 1920 
formed the second phase of the operations against the Mahsuds. It 
was a phase of steady progress and hard fighting in the course of which 
the resistance of the enemy was broken. We continued our advance 
steadily into the Mahsud country, and by the 6th March were established 
at Kaniguram. From this centre, punitive expeditions were directed 
to various localities and owing to the losses 
which the Mahsuds had sustained during the 
heavy fighting in our advance, practically all 
resistance now ceased and our troops were unmolested. On the 7th 
May the campaign came to a close. It had been marked by hard fighting 
and great severity, the enemy resisting with a determination and courage 
which has rarely, if ever, been encountered by our troops in frontier 
operations. 

It still remained however to settle with the Wana Wazirs. Since 
June 1919, the attitude of this tribe has been 
consistently hostile. Theii- fighting men assisted 
the Mahsuds to resist our advance during the operations which have 
just been described, and played a prominent part in the fighting at 
Mandanna Kach and in the Ahnai Tangi battle. During the summer of 
1920, there have been a series of raids and attacks on troops by the 
Wana Wazirs in the Derajat and Zhob ; and since, between May and 
November 1919, they had been responsible for thirty-two raids and 
offences of various kinds, it became plain in the course of the period 
under review that punitive operations could not be avoided. One of 
the contributory factors to the misbehaviour of the tribesmen was*^ 
unquestionably the presence among them of the Afghan adventurers 
Haji Abdur Razak and Shah Daula. Led astray by false reports as to 
the collapse of British power and attracted by specious promises, the 
Wana Wazirs indulged in a series of unpardonable offences against peace 
and order. Accordingly on the 10th October 1920, they were directed 
to attend a Tribal Council fixed for a month later, in which guarantees 
of their good faith in the shape of arms and a money fine should be 
handed over to us. But so little did they appreciate this period of grace 
that they carrried out a daring raid on the night of the 21-22nd October^ 
inflicting heavy loss on the camp followers at the Kaur Bridge Camp. 
As the Tribal Council failed to meet on the date fixed, a column of our 
troops advanced from Jandola, arriving at Sarwekai on the 18th Novem- 
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ber. Little opposition was encountered and a Tribal Council was held 
on the 20th which accepted our terms. A further twenty days’ grace 
was allowed, within which certain preliminary conditions had to be 
fulfilled ; but the tribal leaders at the head of the section which favoured 
peace were unable to secure the adhesion to this settlement of the 
younger and more adventurous tribesmen, excited as they were by the 
uncertainty of our relations with Afghanistan.. On the 16th December 
1920, operations were resumed, and the column moved forward to 
Wana which it reached on the 22nd December. Concurrently with this 
advance, a column from Fort Sandeman reoccupied the militia posts 
of Mir Ali Khel and Mogal Kot which had been abandoned since the 
1919 troubles described in last year’s Report. At the time of writing, 
however, the situation differs from that which obtained in 1919, 
because we now hold Wana and the posts of the Zhob with regulars, 
while the Gomal posts are still unoccupied. In 1919 on the other hand 
we held both the Zhob and the Gomal posts with militia and levies. 

The course of events which has just been described naturally 

Border Polic raises the whole question of the policy to be 

pursued regarding the administration of tribal 
territory north of the Gomal valley. The policy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment may be gathered from the following extract taken from a speech 
delivered by Lord Chelmsford on the 20th August 1920 :— 

“At our last Session I gave some account of the measures we were 
taking to restore the disturbed situation on the North-West Frontier 
caused by the Afghan War, and I mentioned that the rejection by 
the Mahsuds of our terms had necessitated the advance of troops dnto 
their country. The operations against the Mahsuds have now prac¬ 
tically been brought to a close, and as the result of hard fighting we 
have occupied a central and dominating position in Waziristan. The 
campaign thus forced upon us, with its heavy cost in treasure and 
lives, has compelled us to bring under scrutiny the whole of our policy 
in this troublesome border tract. For many years, ever since we 
inherited from the Sikhs the task of controlling Waziristan, and 
especially since the Amir Abdur Rahman formally recognised it as 
lying within our sphere, we have followed the policy of non-inter¬ 
ference with its inhabitants. We have, it is true, held two lines 


militia forts, al3fig«rika.,Tochi in the North and towards Wan e in th e 
South for the purpose of checking raids upon the settled inhabitants 
of India and upon the caravan traffic proceeding up and down the 
Gomal. to this end we have~nmploynd mainly.. the..Wazira_and 
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l^ahauda... themaelveg. 

The oM Policy. 


We have not interfered with their internal 
affairs and beyond granting them subsidies, to 
enable them to live without raiding, we have 


had as little to do with them as possible. We hoped that, if we 
left them alone, they would leave us alone. This hope has, I regret 
to say, proved fallacious and the time has come when we can no 
longer shut our eyes to the fact. We have had a campaign, more or 
less important, against Waziristau on an average every four years — 
sometimes it has been called an expedition and sometimes a blockade. 
Since 1852 we have had 17 of these military operations, and since 
1911 we have had four, including that just concluded. These have 
all been occasioned by deliberate aggression against us on the part of 
tribesmen, who have ravaged the plains whenever they saw an opportu¬ 
nity. During the last few years, when we were occupied first with 
the Great War and then with the Afghan War, their depredations 
have been bolder and more intolerable than ever before, since, in 


spite of our efforts to the contrary, they have obtained arms of pre¬ 
cision from certain sources. During the Afghan War they swept over 
the border tracts of the Derajat and Zhob and even penetrated into 
the Punjab, robbing and murdering the peaceful villagers, especially 
the Hindus; and after the signature of peace with Afghanistan they 
became even more truculent and absolutely refused the lenient terms 
which we offered them in the hope of avoiding a campaign.’’ 

“ On a review of the facts we have now made up our minds that 


this continual and gratuitous provocation can 
longer be suffered; and we have decided, 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, that ojiC-Jofees^^dxaJl 
remain in occupation of Central Waziristan, that mechanical trans¬ 
port roads shall be constructed throughout the country, especially 
r^ds linking the Gomal with the Tochi line, and that our present line 
of posts shall be extended as may seem necessary. It is not possible 
to set any limits to the period of our occupation, our main care 
being that we shall not lose the advantage gained during the past 
nine months at the cost of valuable lives and of much money; and 
that there shall be no recurrence of the series of outrages of which I 


have given you an outline. We hope that the peace which must 
eventually attend our domination of these tribesmen will bring its 
usual blessings in its train; that they may be weaned from their 
life of rapine and violence and may find both in material improve¬ 
ments in their country, such as the extension of irrigation and cul- 
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tivation, and in civilising intercourse with India, a more stable 
prosperity than they have ever derived from their traditional profes¬ 
sion of robbers and marauders.” 

‘‘ In order to improve our frontier communications we have, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State, sanctioned the extension 
through the Khyber of the broad-gauge railway which at present 
terminates at Jamrud. 1 trust that the time may not be distant 
when the Afghan Government similarly may build railways down to 
their frontier, and that in this way a connection may be made be¬ 
tween the two countries. Nothing, I am convinced, would more 
conduce to the mutual advantage and good understanding between 
the two countries than such a connection, and if the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment were to wish for it, I can assure them that we shall be ready 
to co-operate.” 

From all that has been said previously it will'be gathered that the 
administration of the border during the period 
under review has been a matter of grave 
anxiety to the authorities. In the North-West Frontier Province the 
most distressing feature of the year 1919-20 has been the abnormal 
number of dangerous and destructive raids upon peaceful inhabitants 
within our territories. The unrest which has swept over the tribes 
up and down our borders is in large degree a heritage from the third 
Afghan War. But there have been at work other forces, including the’ 
general disquiet consequent upon the world struggle ; the presence in 
tribal areas of a large number of deserters from the army, mainly hot- 
blooded young men without employment and without means of liveli¬ 
hood ; the perennial economic pressure of growing populations on land 
too poor to feed them ; and fanatical excitement caused by the military 
misfortunes of Islam as mirrored in the glass of Indian political agitation, 
louring the year 1919-20, no fewer than Oil raids took place in the 
^ Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail 

Khan districts. They resulted in the killing 
of 298, the wounding of 392, and the kidnapping of 463 British subjects. 
Property to the estimated, though probably exaggerated, value of 
Es. 30 lakhs was looted. The difficulties against which the officers of the 
North-West Frontier Province have to contend are now very great. 
Such numbers of modern rifles have poured into tribal territory through 
losses in action, desertions from our civil and military forces and the 
looting of Afghan stores during the third Afghan War, that almost any 
young man on the border who has a taste for a highwayman’s career 
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Precautions. 


can obtain the necessary weapons with little difficulty. In addition to 
their possession of modern weapons, marauders now adopt organized 
tactics. Eaiding parties frequently contain individuals who put to 
full use the military training they have received in the army and in 
militia. The system of piquets, of covering fire, of withdrawal accord* 
ing to plan, the use of the whistle and the numerical strength employed, 
make the modern raid very formidable. The participants have an 
intimate knowledge of the country, and invariably raid on the darkest 
night—a practice which makes aeroplane surveillance useless against 
them. Under present conditions it is generally possible to obtain 
effective assistance from the tribes in bringing marauding bands to jus- 
tice. As an illustration of this it may be mentioned that in the case 
of an Anglo-Indian lady who was kidnapped from the Sadr Bazar at 
Peshawar, a pursuit party of Afridis was at once organised, the 
passes were blocked, and the lady^was rescued within thirty-six hours 
without ransom. Everything that can be done to stop the depredations 
of the tribesmen is being done. Adequate preparations are made to 
inflict exemplary punishment upon such gangs as can be encountered ; 

and precautions are taken for transmitting 
early information of raiding parties known to 
be out. The success of the defensive measures employed may be gauged 
from the fact that during the year 1919-20 forty-one raids were success¬ 
fully repelled, 119 raiders were killed, 80 wounded and 41 captured. 
Among these exploits perhaps the most notable was the engagement 
and rout of a Wazir force estimated at 500 to GOO strong by mounted 
policemen in the Kohat district. 

In the latter half of the year 1920, the success of these measures 
became more marked ; indeed, considering the uncertainty of our rela¬ 
tions with Afghanistan, and the general post-war unrest, which is no le§s 
pronounced in the North-West Frontier Province than in other parts of 
the v;orld, the only wonder is that the trouble experienced has not been 
greater. During August, considerable excitement was caused by the 
emigration to Afghanistan, for religious reasons, of some 18,000 persons, 
who, under the influence of certain misguided men, sold their goods 
for a tithe of their value and trusting in. God 
flocked towards the Khyber Pass. This 
remarkable occurrence is noticed more fully in another place, but may be 
mentioned here as symptomatic of the tension existing during 1920 on 
the border. Shortly afterwards another disquieting incident occurred. 
The efforts of fanatical agitators in the Manshera Sub-division resulted 
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A marked contrast. 


in the working up of wild excitement which culminated in the repudiation 
of the British Administration and the ere ction in many places of a 
‘‘ ProvisiofiaLG o - Y e rnm o ft t. * * This movement collapsed with the arrest of 

^ Other troubles ringleaders; but the neighbouring Black 

Mountain tribes, having been persuaded that 
they were invulnerable to rifle fire, burnt and sacked some of our posts 
until they were brought to their senses by a severe repulse followed by 
aerial operations. 

In refreshing contrast to the lawlessness of the tribal areas north of 

. , , ^ ^ the Gomal Valley during the year under review 

A marked contrast. . i i.* i. t v 

may be placed the history of corresponding 

areas in Baluchistan, where our sphere of administration extenus right 
up to the Durand Line. It will be remembered that in last year’s 
Report mention was made of the severe blow given to our adminis¬ 
trative efforts in the Zhob district by the incursion of the Wazirs 
and Mahsuds who had followed upon the track of our forces in their 
withdrawal from Wana. The structure of peace and order which had 
been built up so carefully in forty years collapsed rapidly.* But the 
foundations had been well and truly laid, and during the early months 
of 1920, the fabric of civil administration was again erected. The most 
difficult tribe of all, the Sheranis, evinced a keen desire to atone for past 

^ ^ misdeeds; rifles were surrendered and old out- 

Baluchistan in 1920. , t> x i.i- j- i. j j-i.* 

laws came in. But the disturbed conditions 

north of the Gomal combined with the continuance of military opera¬ 
tions against the Mahsuds, exercised an unsettling effect upon Baluchis¬ 
tan. More marked even than this was the uncertainty along the border 
as to British relations with the Afghan Government, which was generally 
believed to be giving material help to the Mahsuds in their resistance. 
Most unfortunate was oUr failure to reoccupy the abandoned outposts 
in outlying parts of Zhob. This was inevitable ; for the old Zhob 
militia, as was described in last year’s Report, had become dis¬ 
organised and was below strength. As time went on, and still no definite 
settlement was arrived at either with Waziristan or with the Afghans, 
these disturbing factors made themselves more and more severely felt. 
Tension and unrest began, of which the outward signs were a number 
of raids in Zhob, Hindubagh and Barkhan. The raiders were mostly 
outlaws, chiefly militia deserters, living in Afghanistan, and* there attract¬ 
ing to themselves a number of bad characters from all parts of the 
Frontier. Mobile military forces were sent to the threatened areas, 
and small bodies of local scouts moved freely about the country. But 
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owing to the support and asylum given to the raiders in Afghanistan, 
they had things very much their own way. These events largely dis¬ 
counted the effects which might have been expected to follow from the 
conversations begun in April between the British and the Afghan dele¬ 
gates at Mussoorie. In the middle of this month, moreover, a British 
subject, together with his son and his guest were carried off into Afghan 
. . . , territory, apparently with the cognisance of 

n anxious peno . Afghan officials. This was followed 

by an epidemic of intensive raiding all along the border. Prompt 
i steps were taken to deal with the situation. Troops were moved up in 
I large numbers ; all Afghan subjects in Chaman were promptly arrested ; 
and the Agent to the Governor General demanded an explanation of 
the act of hostility. The kidnapped men were returned, and the incident 
was closed. This seemed to be the turning point in the history of an 
anxious period. 

The settlement which shortly occurred between the British and the 
Afghan Governments of disputes arising from this and other Frontier 
incidents, and the resumption of negotiations at Mussoorie, exercised 
a quietening effect. But for some time to come there was cause for 
anxiety and vigilance. The effect of the Turkish Peace terms published 
towards the end of May was not yet known ; and there w’as a recrudes¬ 
cence of raiding and kidnapping. Some of the Afghan officials were the 
reverse of obliging in securing the prompt return of kidnapped British 
subjects. But during the last three months of the year a change for the 
better came over the situation in Baluchistan. There was a notable 
freedom from raids in the Zhob and Hindubagh areas, and the peaceful 
reoccupation of Southern Waziristan exercised a quietening influence 
upon the tribes. The old Zhob militia is gradually being re-organised as 
irregular levies, and confidence in British power is beginning to return. 
Already many outlaws long supposed to be irreconcilable are returning 
to settle in their own homes, and at the moment 
u ure prospec 8. writing things are more hopeful along the 

Baluchistan Frontier than they have been for some time past. The 
rapidity with which the administrative system of the province has 
recovered from the shock of last year cannot but fail to strike the 
observer. 


It need hardly be pointed out that the combination of the events 
just described has raised in an acute form the question of India’s de¬ 
fence. Quite apart from the advancing tide of Bolshevism, which has 
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caused heartsearching to all who are sufficiently far-sighted to cast 
their gaae beyond the immediate questions of domestic politics, the 
restless and disturbed condition of the Frontier has of itself been 
sufficient to excite considerable alarm and apprehension among 
thoughtful men in India. There can be little 
ProblemSeOf 8 doubt that had the domestic condition of the 
country been more happy during the twelve 
months under review, public opinion would have concentrated itself 
to an unprecedented degree upon the problems of India’s defence. As 
it was, however, there was a marked tendency on the part even of those 
whom the new constitutional reforms were about to place in a position 
of power and responsibility, to treat the defence of the North-West 
Frontier as being a matter outside the sphere of their interest. In 
part, there can be no doubt this attitude is a heritage from the past, 
from a time when the British authorities considered it unnecessary to 
take Indian opinion into their confidence or to explain to them the 
gravity of the danger of external aggression to which the country has 
been of late years from time to time exposed. In part, however, as 
will be explained more fully in the next chapter, the comparative apathy 
of Indian political leaders to the condition of affairs we have already 
described is due to the concentration of their attention upon matters 
nearer home. In proof of this assertion, it will suffice to contrast the 
genernl apathy displayed by public opinion regarding the imminence 
of the Bolshevik menace, with the keen interest excited by the pro¬ 
posal to institute a Territorial Army for India. During the year under 
review definite steps have been taken to dis- 
A Territorial Army. accusation that it was the 

policy of the British Administration to “ emasculate ” the people of India 
by depriving them of opportunities for training in the use of arms. The 
plain truth about this accusation is, it may be pointed out, that those 
who now raise it belong to classes which have not up to the present 
time displayed either martial inclination or martial aptitudes; but 
since it is obviously desirable that educated India should receive such 
training as may enable it to take its share in the defence of the country 
under modern conditions, Government is proceeding to tackle the ques¬ 
tion systematically. During the war the opening of the Indian De¬ 
fence Force to Indians of the educated classes did not produce a very 
appreciable response ; but it must be frankly stated that in the press 
of wartime no particular pains were taken to make a success of what, 
military opinion generally regarded as a dubious experiment. But 
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after the war, when the question of instituting voluntary and terri¬ 
torial forces was taken up seriously by Government, provision was 
made to the satisfaction of responsible opinion among the politically 
minded classes, for a real Indian Territorial army which should act 
as a second line of defence in case of invasion and should be brought 
up to a high standard of eflB.ciency. 

The re-appearance in a new guise of the old menace from the North 
West has during the year under review strengthened the general desire 
on the part of those responsible for the safety of India for a thorough 
overhauling of the Indian military machine. The breakdown in the 
Mesopotamian Campaign, the shortcomings revealed in the third 
Afghan War, and the increased difficulties under modern conditions 
of dealing with the recurrent turbulence of the border tribes, have 
combined to make it inevitable that such a desire should find satis¬ 
faction. With the termination of the world-war and the consequent 
demobilization of British forces in India, it has become a matter ot 

great urgency to determine the nature and composition of the army 

which must be maintained for the defence of India. In last year's 
Report mention was made of the appointment of a Committee under 

the presidencv of Lord Esher, to enquire into 
The Esher Committee. .i t t " i-i. 4. rnu ^ r 

the Indian military system. The terms of 

reference included an examination of the administration and organiza¬ 
tion of the army in India, including its relations with the War Office 
and the India Office ; a consideration of the position of the Commander- 
in-Chief in his dual capacity as head of the Army and Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council; and an investigation of such other matters 
as might be considered relevant to the enquiry. During the first ])ait 
of the period under review, this Committee was engaged in its investiga¬ 
tions both in England and in India. At the beginning of October 11)20, 
its report was published. Of the detailed recommendations contained 
in this document we cannot here speak ; they will be found in an 
appendix. Broadly they fall into two parts. The first is an attempt 
to determine the part to be played by the Array in India in a scheme 
of Imperial defence; and the second is an analysis of the steps which 
must be taken to make the army, both in its administration and in its 
personnel, more efficient and more attractive to the right type of 
soldier. We shall have occasion in another place to notice the effect 
upon Indian opinion of the publication of this Report. But since 
that effect was in part at least due to misapprehension, we shall here 
confine ourselves to a more general view of the recommendations. 
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The Esher Committee plainly regarded Indian Army reforms merely 
as part of a much larger scheme designed for 
Defence Co-ordina ion. proper co-ordination of the fighting forces 

of the Empire. The events of the world-war had made it perfectly 
clear that the old system, under which the various Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth had maintained their armed forces as separate 
units without mutual co-ordination and uniformity of policy, could 
not possibly survive. As a result of the great rally of opinion from 
all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified organization 
of war effort, there arose, in the shape of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
a machine for the co-ordination of higher questions of military policy. 
Much misapprehension as to the effect of the Esher Committee’s re- 
oommendations would have been avoided, if critics had realised that 
beneath them all ’was one underlying assumption. The Esher Com¬ 
mittee believed that the survival in some form or other of the principle 
of an Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and of the Dominions, was inevitable; and that this machinery would 
carry along with it some corresponding organization in the sphere of 
Imperial defence. The recommendations of the Esher Committee had 
as their guide-rule consistency vith three great principles ; first, that 
control by the Government of India of Indian military affairs ; secondly, 
the assignment of due weight to the opinion^ 
of that Government in questions of Imperia| 
Defence; and thirdly, the exercise of a considered influence by the 
imperial General Staff upon the “ Military policy ” of the Government 
of India as upon that of the other Governments of the Commonwealth. 
Under normal conditions tliese princi])les might have been expected 
to reassure those critics who di>covert*d in the detailed recommendations 
of the first part of the Esher Committee’s Pteport an attempt to deprive 
India of control of her own forces and to make them a tool for Imx^erial 
aggression in Central Asia. Unfortunately, the phraseology of certain 
parts of the Report combined with some isolated obiter dicta unessen- 

tial to the main project, was such as to lend 
Misapprehensions. • r • • vx j t v 

these suspicions an air of verisimilitude. Indian 

opinion did not understand that the structure contemplated by the 
Esher Committee, in which the Army in India was to play its part as 
one unit of a co-ordinated whole, had not yet come into full existence. 
There was thus confusion in the minds of many critics between the 
supreme direction of the military forces of the Empire in an organisa¬ 
tion such as that contemplated by the Esher Committee, and War 
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Office control. Nor was this all. The desire of the Esher Committee 
that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff should exercise what they 
unfortunately described as a “ considered influence on the military 
policy of the Government of India ” was interpreted to mean, not the 
general co-ordination of military resources, requirements and organisa¬ 
tion—which was what the Committee intended—but the destruction 
of the fundamental British principle of control by the civil power over 
military matters. Had this mistake been made in a normal atmos¬ 
phere, it would have been less serious. Under no circumstances, of 
course, can Indian political leaders be expected to look with favour 
upon any policy which seems, however remotely, either to deprive 
the Indian Government, over which they have legitimate aspirations 
for control, of unfettered direction of the Indian Army ; or to hint at 
the possible employment of Indian forces for ends in which India herself 
is but partly concerned. None the less, the obvious desirability of 
co-ordinating, under proper safeguards, the military resources of the 
CWimonwealth, would ordinarily have commended itself to Indian 
opinion on grounds of expediency alone : more especially as the adop¬ 
tion of such a plan was being favourably considered by the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions with whom India now claims equality. But it must 
be remembered tliat at the time when the Esher (Committee's Eeport 
was ))ublished. public opinion botli in England and in India was sufler- 
ing from a .severe reaction against tin* excessive expenditure involved 
in our long retention of post-war commitments in the Sliddle East. 
The troubles in Mesopotamia, and the rumoured agreement for the 
reorganization of P(‘rsia. seemed in India to involve the continued em¬ 
ployment for an indefinite period of Indian troops overseas at the ex¬ 
pense of the Briti.sh tax-yiayer. Hence it was that the recommend¬ 
ations of the first part of the Esher Committee's Eeport. which had as 


Popular protests. 


their aim the determination of the place of the 
Army in India in a future scheme for the mili¬ 


tary organization, of the whole (Vminionwealth, excited a storm of re¬ 
probation. Under cover of this storm, which has not yet died away, 
the second main division of the Esher Committee s Eeport passed almost 
unnoticed. The aim of the second part was in brief to reconcile the 
existing discrepancy between service in the British and in the Indian 
Army; to improve conditions of service in the latter: and generally 
to secure for India the type of officer and man, both British and Indian, 
whom she will need more than ever under the conditions of responsible 
Government. It must be remembered that the total alteration in 
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economic conditions which the war has produced is a very serious handi¬ 
cap to the British personnel of the Indian Army. That compensation 
for the altered conditions of life in India which in the old days made 
Indian service so attractive, is now more than out-balanced by such 
disadvantages as poor accommodation, lack of medical assistance, 
losses on travelling and transfer, and a cumbrous code of leave and 
allowance rules. Towards the remedying of these anomalies the Esher 
Committee has made some useful suggestions ; and it is much to be 


Recommendations. 


hoped that the cost will not be found prohibi¬ 
tive under the ])resent conditions of Indian finan¬ 


cial stringency. Valuable recommendations are also made in regard 
to the welfare of the rank and file. It is pointed out that British troops 
and their families are in many respects much worse off in India than 


they are at home. As the Committee emphatically note The out¬ 
look of the present day soldiers upon life is widely difierent from that 
of their predecessors of the old army. They have neither their deep 
seated discipline nor their long suffering patience. Tlie^' and their 


wives look for a reasonable standard of comfort and a somewhat diff erent 


class of recreation. Their reasonable as])irations must be met and 


their idiosyncrasies must be sym])athetically studied if thev are to be 
a contented army while serving in India.” 


Accordingly the Committee recommend.s that garrison clubs, gym¬ 
khanas, cinema theatres and the like should be placed uj)on a regular 
footing. Much attention is also given to the well-being of the Indian 
troops. It is recommended that schools should be provided to enable 
the sons of Indian Officers to enter the army on a footing vith the sons 
of wealthier Jiieii. As in the case of the British ranks, so with the 
Indian sepoys there is much need for a more generous policy. Among 
the more important of the Esher Committee’s recommendations is the 
institution of machinery for the systematic enlightenment of the sepov 
as to his duties both as a soldier and as a citizen. In these days when 
. , the publicity inseparable from democratic in- 

stitutions IS recognized as a necessity of life 
in India as elsewhere, it is plainly desirable that the Indian soldier, 
upon whom in the last resort depends the security and honour of Indian 
nationhood, should be given an opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the duties and privileges of his position. At the moment of writing 
no final orders have yet been passed as to the details of the Esher Com¬ 
mittee’s Keport; but it is important to notice that certain of these 
recommendations in the direction of a much needed decentralization 
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liave already been put into practical operation. The army in India 
has since the 1st November 1920 been organised into four Commands. 
In each of these, Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western, there has 
been placed a General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, who with the 
assistance of an adequate staff is responsible for the command, adminis¬ 
tration, training and efficiency of the troo])s located in his area. Each 
command contains a certain number of districts, which in turn contain 
a certain number of brigade areas ; the boundaries of Command and 
districts being so far as possible formed to correspond with those of 


India and the Domi¬ 
nions. 


definite civil administrations. 

As we have already noticed, that which may be called the key-note 
of the Esher Committee's Report, namely the aj)])lication to Indian 
problems of tlie General Staff idea has fallen discordantly upon 
Indian ears. This was in the main due to the unfortunate estrange¬ 
ment of feeling between the administration and the educated classes 
through causes partly external to India, to which reference has already 
been made, and partly domestic, as will be ex])lained in the next chapter. 
It would be unfair, however, to exclude from the reckoning the lament¬ 
able strain which has been placed upon the 
ties of affection between India and certain 
other j)arts of the Commonwealth, through a 
succession oi unfortunate occurrences. In resj)onse, we may recall, 
to India’s war effort, the aspirations of her educated classes for 
her admission to a place among the self-govcuning Dominions of 
the Empire hu'^ now received formal a]»probat ion. Th(‘ declaration 
of August 2()th, 1917, with it^ announcement that the existing 
system of British rule in India is to ])e regarded as a ])relude to 
the acquisition of responsible imvernment ))y India finally set the 
seal upon the new policy; and the .steadily an akening national juide 
of India was fostered in no small measure by the admission of 
Indian representatives to the Im])eria] W'ar (Vaifercnee side by 
side with representatives of the self-govcTiiing Dominions. It was 
therefore in no mood of me^k su]>^eivieiict‘ that Indian iiolitical 
opinion found itself confronted during ]92fk as during 1919, with the 
question of the treatment of Indian settlers in various parts of the 
Empire. Mention was made in last year's Report of the resentment 
caused in India by a Bill passed in June 1919 
by the Union Government of South Africa. 
This Act had been regarded as a departure from the spirit of the agree¬ 
ment arrived at in 1914 lietween General Smuts and Mr. Gandhi, in 



accordance with which the Union Government undertook to administer 
existing laws especially affecting Indians in a just manner and with due 
regard to vested rights. Just before the opening of the peiiod under 
review, the South African (government announced its intention of aj)- 
pointing a Commission to enquire into the question of Asiatics trading 
and holding land in tlie several provinces of South Africa. The Govern¬ 
ment of India therefore deputed Sir Benjamin 
SirBenjamhi^^bertson s officer with personal experience 

of South African affairs, to assist the Commis¬ 
sion in its enquiry and to y)rcss for a sympathetic consideration of the 
Indian case. In the beginning of 1920, a decision of the Transvaal 
Provincial Court, plac(‘d in danger certain rights which it was hoped 
had been secured beyond dispute. Considerable excitement was caused 
in India, and there was real danger lest intemperance of speech in the 
country should be turned to the disadvantage of Indian rights in South 
Africa by the powerful body of anti-Asiatic sentiment which there 
exists. Thanks however to the sympathetic attitude of Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government, this danger \\as averted ; and Sir Benjamin 
Robeitson was able to place the Indian case very effectively before 
the Enquiry Commission. This Commission sat from Mjirch to July 
1920. and at the moment of writing its recommendations have not 
been received in India. But in the middle of the year an interim Report 
recommended that witli a view tu o’(ourage ilic ictnru lo India of 
those Indians who are desirous of jepatrlation, the Union Government 
should afford all facilities, including the ]UC>vision of shi])ping and tl ‘ 

relaxation of restrict ions on tbe expert of gold 
The Interim Report. • r r j • i rn rT 

in the team ol savings and jewelry. I lie Gov¬ 

ernment of India Avas not consulted upon this scheme, since the Union 
Government c>f South Africa was merely putting into force a .-ectioii 
of an Act })assed in 1914, which they were clearly entitled to do. But 
the Government of India did not regard the scheme as being in any 
sense a solution of the Indian ju'obhau in South Africa, and felt entitled 
to ask for assurances that the scheme would be in practice what it 
purports to be, namely, purely voluntary. They also suggested to the 
Union Government that an Advisory (kmirnittee on which Indians 
were to be represented should be a])])(»inted to advise the Repatriation 
Officer. On the whole (|iiestion it must be remarked that India has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by a careful investigation into 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘ Indian menace ” in South Africa ; and 
it is much to be hoped when once the true facts of the case are known, 

c2 
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the way will be paved for a peaceful and statesmanlike solution of the 
Indian problem in that country. 

Even more disconcerting to Indian opinion was the course of e\'eiits 
- . . in East Africa during the year 1920. In last 

years Report mention was made ol the action 
of European Colonists in that locality, who urged that a policy of re¬ 
stricting Indian immigration should be adopted on the ground that 
the presence of Indians is antagonistic to the best interests of the 
African natives. During the course of 1920 a violent anti-Indian agita¬ 
tion took place in East Africa, despite the fact that the resident Indian 
population has been long established and ])ossesses substantial interests. 
The pride of political India, was bitterly hurt ])y the patent disproj)or- 
tioa of representation upon tlie Legislative Council of 30.00t) Indians 
and 10;000 Europeans in what is now known as Kenia Colony. AVor<e 
still from the Indian point of view was the suggested adoption of tlie^ 
principle of racial segregation in residential and commercial areas 
Great anxiety uas caused tliroughoiit the country l)y the threatened 
blow to Indian prestige and Indian intere.'-ts. The (h)vernmeiit of 
India's po.sitiou in the matter is })laiii. it doe.^ not admit that tlieie 
is any justificatiuu in a Crown Colony or a ])rotectorate for assigning 
to British Indians a status in any way inferioi to that of any other class 
of His Majesty's subjects. Throughout the period under review the 
Government of India con.stantly ])iesM‘d tln^ aspect oi the case ujam 
the authorities at home; and consid»‘ral)h‘ ."atisiacticai was caused t(' 


Indian opinion by the publication in Decmilxu’ ]!e20 of a long and 
detailed de.spatcli which ])laced before the Home Government tlie Indian 
point of view regaiding the administration of Konia Cohmy vith ab 
the strength and fullness that it deser\e.". At the moment ul vriting 
the issue is still under consideration: and it i" earnestly to be ho]H‘d 
that His Majesty’s Government vill find it p<>s>i)>le to deal iiimly and 
equitably with tbe iinrea.sonably anti-Indian s])irit which now seems 
to be animating a portion of the Euro]>ean population ol the Colony 
!n question. 

Two other unfortunate occurrence." during tlx* last twelve months 

„... combined to eiinohasize tlx* bitter resentment 

Fiji. . ' 

excited in India liy the combination of afiairs 

in South and East Africa. The firsi^ was the outbreak of serious dis¬ 
turbances in Fiji at the beginning ot 1920.^ It must ]>e lemembered 
that for some time past a good deal of attent ion has been directed both 
by the public and by the Government of India to the conditions uiidei 
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which Indian labourers in Fiji live. The unsatisfactory nature of these 
conditions caused the Indian Legislative Council to accept a Eesolution 
pressing for the release of labourers from their indentures. As a result 
of the negotiations which followed, the Government of Fiji issued orders 
cancelling all the indentures of East Indian labourers with effect from 
2nd January 1920. Certain housing and hospital reforms of an emi¬ 
nently necessary character were also to be carried out, and measures 
were to })e introduced providing for representation on an elective basis 
of the Indian coniiminity in the Fiji Legislature. Arrangeiiients were 
also made as far as was possible for the early repatriation of time- 
expired labourers who desire to return to India, in the beginning of 
1920, howev(‘r. serious labour troubles broke out among the Indian 
population of Fiji. In the beginning, the movement repiesented a 
strike designed to secure better ])ay and working condition.^. Subse¬ 
quently disorder diweloped and was iorci})ly jepressetl. F^jitunately 
there were (uily a few ca>ualties. But as might well have been expected 
the whole incident caused much alarm in India. It was believed that 
the Fiji autliorities were actuated by racial hostility towards Indians; 
that there was a determination on the ])art of the employers of the 
Island to suppress every attenqd on the ])art of the Indian settlers to 
benefit tliemselves. The wild lunuairs which made their ap])earance in 
the Indian Press, contributed not a little to fanning the flame of dis¬ 
satisfaction against the treatment which Indians were receiving in this 
as in other parts of the British Commonwealth. 

The second of the occurrences to \NLich leference has been made 
was the ])iiblication of an order by the Administrator of Tanganyika 
wliicli was regarded as equivalent to an attack upon the rights of Indians 
resident in that Territory. But as the draft n.andate for Tanganyika, 
which it is believed that tlie League of Nations is about to entrust to 
the Biitisli Empire, fully safeguards the rights of Indians, this parti¬ 
cular incident may be regarded as closed. 

In last year's Report mention was made of the arrival in India of 
. a non-official delegation from the Governments 

migra ion. British Guiana to consider the 

possibility of introducing a scheme of assisted emigration under which 
Indian labour might be made available in these Colonies. As was then 
stated, the Government of India left the whole question to be settled 
by Indian opinion. The Missions spent some time in ventilating the 
subject and shortly after the beginning of 1920 a resolution was 
accepted by the Indian Legislative Council appointing a Committee to 



meet the deputations and to make recommendations to Government 
regarding their proposals. Soniewliat natujally, in the liglit of the 
prevailing suspicion as to the treatment wliich Indians in other parts 
of the British Empire were likely to receive, the Committee declined 
to make any definite suggestions to Government without the despatch 
of emissaries who might undertake an examination of conditions on the 
spot. There for the present the matter ends. 

It would be a mistake to adopt too ])essimistic an attitude as to 

the relations between India and the self-govern- 
India and^the^Common- Dominions even duiini; the trying period 

we have just ])assed undei* review. In striking 
contrast with the acute difficulties in South and East Africa, there has 
been for some little time in Canada and Australia a more generous 
recognition of the fact that Indians as fellow-citizens of the Empire 
are entitled to considerate and equitable treatment. Mention was made 
in last year's Report of the fact tliat the Governments of these parts 
of the British Empire intimated their formal acce])tance of the Resolu¬ 
tion. passed at the Imperial War Conference of 191S, regarding the 
reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions. Tlie ])rin- 
ciples enunciated by the Resolution were tliat while each country within 
the British Commonwealth has an inherent right of controlling the 
composition of its own population. Britisli citizens domiciled in any 
British country, including India, should be admitted into another 
country for temporary visits : and that Indians already permanently 
domiciled should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children 
provided that the recognition of pfdygamv was not involved. It is 
easy to assert that this Resolution lias suffered the fate of so many 
other pious aspirations, but a survey of tlie attitude of the Gov(‘rn- 
ments concerned leaves no room for doubt that an (‘arnest eihut is 
now being made to give c^ffect to it. The Government of Australia, 
as a direct consequence of the Resolution, now permits Indian mer¬ 
chants and tourists admitted to Australia on passports, to remain there 
indefinitely so long as thev preserve the capacitv in respect of which 
the passport was issued. Indians already domiciled iu Australia may 
bring in a wife and minor children ; and proposals are to be formulated 
shortly under which Indians will be placed on an equality with other 
British subjects in regard to invalid and old-age jumsions. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada now ])ermits Indians to enter tliat Dominion for 
purposes of pleasure and commerce, including temporary residence for 
the purpose of education ; in New Zealand jirovision already exists for 
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the admission of merchants, tourists and students of all nationalities ; 
and here it is important to notice, domiciled Indians have the same 
rights in all respects as Euroj)eans. Lately, however, a new Act has 
been passed which has restricted further Indian immigration. 

The effect upon Indian opinion of the relationship between Indian 
and ‘ White ’ settlers in various parts of the Empire has been extremely 

. marked during the period under review. Indian 

The Indian view. • i i ^ i 

pride in her newly awakened nationality has 

been bitterly hurt by what she considers tlie studied refusal of justice. 
This is the more serious in that during the period under review there 
have been other causes alienating Indian opinion from the Adminis¬ 
tration of India and by consequence from the whole fabric of the British 
rommonwealth. Jt will lie our task to elucidate these in the next 
Chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 


The Causes of Public Uneasiness. 


At the beginning of the year 1920, the educated classes of India 
^ were fiindamentallv divided in their attitude 

e mn sar ongress. towards the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms.* 

As was mentioned in last year's Report, the Amritsar meeting of the 
Indian National Congress, held in December 1910, afforded a clear illus- 
tration of the attitude of that Extreme section of tlie Nationalist party, 
which was in control of the Congress organization. Des])ite the ap])eal 
for co-operation between ail classes of his subjects which was the burden 
of the gracious proclamation signifying ilis Majesty's assent to the 
Reform Act, the speeches delivered at Amritsar dis[)laye<l a bittenu'ss 
which was unprecedented. ^Liny persons who had benelited by the 
Royal amnesty showed tliernselves prominent in denouncing tlie motives 
and policy of the administration. A motion for the recall of Lord 
Chelmsford was carried, as was also tlie condemnation of the new Re¬ 
forms Scheme as ‘‘ disappointing and unsatisfactory.'’ None the less, 
tlie Congress declined to bovcott the Reforms altogether, as was suggest¬ 
ed by some politicians of the Left. 

In striking contrast with the attitude of the Extreme section of the 
Nationalist party was that assumed by the Moderate or National Liberal 
Party. Great efforts had been made to induce this party to sink the 
fundamental differences of outlook and mentality separating it from the 
Left, in order that the Indian National Congress might once more stand 
as the representative of united Indian opinion. But the Moderates 
preferred to hold their own conference. At the end of the year 1919, 
the leaders of the party had met in Calcutta. 
While condemning the methods employed by 
the Punjab authorities in the suppression of the 1919 Disorders, and 


The Liberal Conference. 


* The so iro *8 f ir this anl th ^ f .llowing chapt t arn first, the ci]rr<*nt Indian preKS, 
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•demanding the generous treatment of Turkey in the approaching settle¬ 
ment, they revealed an earnest desire to make the Reforms a success, 
and a determination, full of promise for the future, to formulate a de¬ 
finite programme and a considered policy. They set in the forefront 
•of their platform the radical amendment of the Press Act and the repeal 
of the Rowlatt Act. But unlike the Nationalists, whose activities at 
this period were not of a constructive character, the Moderate Party or 
the National Liberal Federation, as it now styled itself, drew up a prac¬ 
tical working scheme for the year 1920, outlining its intended activities 
upon such matters as land revenue settlement and irrigation ; the deve¬ 
lopment of railways, education, and industry ; the amelioration of the 
condition of backward classes ; the reform of village and district ad¬ 
ministration ; and ihe organisation of medical relief and sanitation. 

With the passing of the Government of India Act immediately prior 

^ to the commencement of the period under 

Parties in India. . r r v • . 

review, and the emergence of India into the 

stage preliminary to responsible Government, the attitude of these 
two groat parties towards the new Reforms became a matter of the high¬ 
est practical importance. It is interesting to notice that prior to the 
developmenf of that intensive agitation which brought the Left Wing 
Extr(*mists to the forefront of Indian politics in the early summer of 
1920. the responsible leaders of the Nationalist Party inclined to throw 
themselves heart and soul into preparations for the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions, while reserving their judgment as to the policy which should be 
pursued when, as they ho])ed they would find themselves in power. 
For in the ♦‘arly months of the year 1920, the rank and file of the Party 
were ^till in doubt as to whether they should bend their energies to¬ 
wards securing a preponderance of seats in tlie new Legislatures, or 
shoidd boycott the elections as part of the Reform Scheme which was 
to them so unsatisfactory. There was in addition a further division of 
opinion as to what should be the policy of the party, assuming that 
they were able to i)btain a majority in the elections. One well marked 
body of opinion believed that the consummation of their desires could 
be best obtained by working the Reform Scheme for what it was worth, 
while maintaining a ceaseless agitation for greater concessions. The 
other body of opinion, more radical by nature, contemplated the em¬ 
ployment of this hypothetical majority for the purpose of demonstrat¬ 
ing the futility of the Dyarchic scheme. A process of perpetual ob¬ 
struction, so they argued, would within a short period reduce to chaos 
Tthe delicate machinery projected oy the Government of India Act and 
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would compel the people of Great Britain to confer full responsible 
frovernment upon India at a single stroke. 

The attitude of the Moderate Party has already been indicated by 
the proceedings of the Calcutta Conference, which from the j)oint of 
view of the historian of India will probably rank as a turning point in 
the growth of the National Liberal Federation. While yielding nothing 
to the Nationalists in their detestation of wliat they felt to be the 
racial humiliation inflicted upon Indians in the course of tln^ Martial 
Law administration subsequent to tlie Punjab 
e 1 era par y. (fistuihances, tlie National Liberals throng})- 
out tended to take their stand upon a lirm ]>latforn) of statesmans!)]]) 
and expediency. Their attitude towards tlie Jteforms liad nover been 
seriously in question sitice the publication of the Montagu-Chelni^iord 
scheme. It was in brief to accept the scheme, to ei]i])loy it as a means 
of demonstrating the fitness of India for a trreater nicasure of res])on- 
sibiliry, and thereby to hasten the attainment of the goal of self-iroveru" 
ment. In contrast, at least with the Left Wing of the Nationalists, 
tlie National Liberal Federation displayed from the beginnirig oi the 
year a sense of responsibility, oi state^mansliij), and of authority wliich, 
in a normal period could not have failed to carry along with tliem the 
bulk of educated Indian o])inion. But as will bo plain from a subse¬ 
quent survey of the year 1920, the exauit^ of this period have consj)ired 
to the disadvantage of the Mo»]erates. 

In India the domestic history of tlie year 1920 is the history ol agita¬ 
tion, of agitation stimulated and fomented by a scries of e\'ents wdiich 
affected in equal degree both Liberals and Nationalists. As we .^hall 
have occasion to notice, the gradually growing estraTigement between 
them is testimony to tlje far-.sightedness of the National laheral Federa¬ 
tion. Throughout the jieriod under review the Liberals liave been torn 
between twa) conflicting tendencies. On the one hand, ties of sentiment 

, liave prompted them to range themselves with 
Diflaculties of the Liberals. ^ ^ tv- i- ^ • j-j. i 

the Lxtreme Nationalists in utterly uncom¬ 
promising demands for the vindication of wdiat the.y regarded as the 
grievous wrongs of India ; on the other hand their very clear percep¬ 
tion of the ultimate interests of the country lias inclined them to sink 
their personal and even tlieir national prejudices in subordimitioii to 
what they knew' constituted the statesmanlike course of action. They 
have refused to be swejit aw^ay by the rushing torrent of pojiular 
clamour; and wdiile steadily demanding redress of grievances from 
the administration, have never wavered in their attitude tow*ard& 
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Keforms. But since their fundamental position as a party rests upon 
appenis to reason rather tlion to sentiment, there has been a teiul^ney 
during the period under review, for their voice to fall in vain upon 
ears deafened by unthinking passion. 


Racial feeling. 


During the year 1920, there has been witnessed in India the growth 
of racial animosity in very serious degree. This lamentaLle result 
must be ascribed in the main to two causes, the first being the afier- 
math oi the Punjab disturbances ; the second, rhe post-war settlenieiit 
witli Turkey. It will be necessary to deal 
with both t]»ese topics in detail, in order to 
coin iT some impression, however inadecjuatc, oi the conflicting currents 
vliieli determined the opinion of educated India during the period under 
review. In last \ car's Keport mention was made of the general character 
of the di^’furluance^^' vhich had broken out in tJie Punjab in the year 
1019. It was at Delld, the capital of India and a city which from its 
hisforicjd and commercial importance is a factor of considerable weight 
in the attitu<le of Hindustan, that tht‘ distur))anoes liad begun on 
March HHO. vas related in “India in lOJO." lliey were of 

such a character as to require the use of the miliUirv to restore order. 
On tlie April 10th furtlier rioting took place at Amritsar and Lahore 
in the Punjab, and at Ahmedabed in the 
The disturb^ances of Presidency of Bombay ; while distinct unrest 
manifested itself in a minor degree at places 
as far distant as Calcutta and Bombay. After the 10th April 1919 
the situation throughout the Punjab liad rapidly deteriorated and 
Martial Law had been proclaimed on April 15th in the districts of 
Lahore and Amritsar, and shortly after^vards in tliree other districts. 
Two weeks later, the thunder clouds which had for some time been 
massing on the North West Frontier suddenly burst, and the mobiliza¬ 
tion of troops for the third Afghan War began on the 4th May. 
This had seriously affected the general situation in the Punjab, and 
it had not been found possible to withdraw Martial Law from all the 
districts concerned l)efore the 12th June 1919, nor from Eailway land 
till a later date. 


WTien the outbreaks occurred, the immediate necessity was to quell 
them and restore order, but at a very early stage the Viceroy decided 
that it was incumbent upon Government to hold an enquiry into the 
causes of the disturbances and the administration of Martial Law. As 
a result of communications between Lord Chelmsford and the Secre- 
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tary of State, a Committee was appointed to investigate the troubles. 

_ . The question of the composition of the Com- 

The Hunter Committee. t i t ^ j.* 

mittee received most careful consideration, 

and as was related in last year’s Report, Lord Hunter, lately Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, and his seven colleagues began their investiga¬ 
tions at the end of October 1919. Pending the commencement of the 
Committee's enquiry, it was decided that preliminary investigation was 
inadvisable. It is a matter for profound regret that a general know¬ 
ledge of the occurrences to be investigated was not available until the 
Comrn'ttoe liad comm Miced its work. For this result tlu^ Government 
of India was not responsible. In the case of the majr)rity of the 
officers whose conduct was afterwards impugned, the outbreak of open 
hostilities with Afghanistan in the spring of 1919 ])rev(‘nt(^d the 
presentation of detailed reports. Nor, if the inaterials had been 
available, would it have been proper for Government to make ])ublic 
comment on transactions which it was the duty of the Committee to 
examine. The fact remains, none the less, that those revelations of 
individual official harshness and of im])roper conduct which eventuated 
from the examination of Lord Hunter's Committee, came with an added 
shock to public opinion both in India and in Great Britain because of the 
length of time which intervened between the occurrences criticised and 
tlie publication of the facts concerning them. 
In particular, early in the course of the period 
under review, intense feeling was aroused by the public c.xamination 
of Brigadier-General R. E. Dyer, who had been res])onsil)Ie for firing 
upon an assembly at Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar, thereby causing the 
heaviest death-roll in the history of the suppression of the disturbances. 
The frank admission of this officer that he had employed measures so 
drastic with the object of causing moral effect, produced a passionate 
outcry in India which was re-echoed also in Gre^t Britain. We shall 
have occasion in another place to record the verdict of the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee, of the Government of India, and of His Majesty's Government 
upon the conduct of this officer. Here it is important to realise that his 
evidence was in the hands of the Indian public several months prior to 
the release of the Hunter Report. The charges promptly levelled against 
General Dyer in the Indian edited press provoked a revulsion of sen¬ 
timent in his favour among sections of English opinion, both in India 
and Great Britain. With honourable exceptions on both sides, the con¬ 
troversy threatened to develop upon racial lines. This fact by itself 
.accounts in no small degree for the growing estrangement between 


General Dyer's evidence. 
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Muslim anxiety. 


Indians and Englishmen which marks the early months of the year 
under review. There can indeed be no doubt that the excitement result 
ing from the open sessions of the Hunter Committee, was of itself no 
small factor in the difficulties of the months from January to April 1920. 

A further factor, of importance almost equal to the Punjab enquiry, 
contributed to the perturbation of public opi¬ 
nion. Mention was made in last year's Report 
of the fact that the anxiety of Indian Muslims on behalf of Turkey l ad 
waxed and waned during the interval which elajjsed between the de¬ 
claration of the Armislice and the end of the year 1919. If it had been 
possible to announce the Turkish peace terms shortly after the termi¬ 
nation of hostilities, it is pro)jal)le that they would have been accepted, 
how^ever stringent they might have been, as the decree of fate. But 
long delay had gradually induced among Indian Muslims a change from 
their early attitude of passive acquiescence to a later hope that Govern¬ 
ment's hand might be forced in the matter. In last year's Report it 
W'as related that during the latter half of 1919, feeling had risen steadily 
among the more advanced sections of the Muhammadan community and 
that Mr. Gandhi had taken what was, for a Hindu, the unprecedented 

step of identifying himself w’ith a Muslim 
religious movement. This was the beginning 
of a campaign of agitation, manifested in the first instance by a refusal 
to celebrate the victory of the allies so long as the Turkish question re¬ 
main unsettled. The organization lien instituted \(> prevtn.t the 
Muhammadan community from joining in the rejoicing, (ontimued 
activities during the whole of the year 1920. He.spite all the ehorts of 
Government to secure an accurate a])])reciation of the facts of the Tur¬ 
kish situation, the “ Khilafat movement.” as it was termed, from its 
avowed o))iect of restoring the Sultan oi Turkey, Khalif of Islam, to 
his pre-war status, gradually ])roduced it- efToet ii])oii the minds ot the 
masses. In an agitation relating to religion a foreign administration 
can hardly be ex])ected to interfere with good effect. 

It was a matter of common knowledge ihat tlie Government of India 
had from the earliest possible moment continuously pressed the view’s 
and sentiments of Indian Muslims upon the notice of His Majesty's 
Government. The attitude of the administration was further illustrated 
in January 1920 when an influential deputation of Indian Muhammadans 
set out in elaborate detail to Lord Chelmsford 
Attitude^oUhi^Adminis- \’iews of their community upon the neces¬ 

sity for the preservation of the Turkish Empire 


Mr. Gandhi’s Action. 
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and of the sovereignty of the Sultan as Khalif. They stated that the 
continued existence of the Khilafat as a temporal no less than spiritual 
institution was the very essence of their faith ; and that tliey could 
never agree to any change in its character or to the dismemberment of 
its Empire. Lord Chelmsford replied in a most sympathetic manner, 
referring to the precautions which had been taken by his Government 
and by the Secretary of State for India to ])lace the sentiments of 
Indian .Muslims before the Peace Conference. He pointed out that 
The case for tlie favourable treatment of Turkey had been ])ressed 
with an earnestness of purpose and a force of argument which 
could not be surpassed ; and that ever since the Armistice he Jiad been 
in private communication with the Secretary of Staff* ; urging upon 
His Majesty's Government the view that Muslim feeling in India liad 
to be taken into most serious account before coming to a final decision. 
He emphasised the fact that the (juestion did not lie in the hands o£ 
Great Pritain alone, but promised tiiat his ehorts towards a settlement 
favourable to iMusIini opinion would not be relaxed, and that he would 
do all he could to assist the Muslim deputation which w^as about to leave 
India for the purpose of ])laeing its views on the Khilafat question be¬ 
fore the British Cabinet. 

As to the ultimate origin of tlie intensive agitation directed in India 
towards the modilication of the Turkish ])eace 
Growt^of^t^e Khilafat terms, it is not easy to speak with certainty. 

In its incey)tion, it appears to have originated 
among a, certain section of advanced Muharnrnada]! opinion whose views 
can broadly be described as Pan-Islamic and pro-Turkish. Little by 
little this section had succeeded in arousing the bulk of the Muhammadan 
coummnity of India, uneducated as well as educated, to a lively if ne¬ 
bulous apprebension that the Christian powers of the world were about 
to perpetrate oppression of some kind upon the Khalif. This appre¬ 
hension was considerably strengthened by the militant lone of certain 
sections of the English, French and American Press regarding the desir- 
al)i]ity of settling the Near Eastern question once and for all in the most 
drastic manner. The fact that Indian Muslims felt they had contri¬ 
buted greatly to the defeat of the Turks, naturally strengthened their 
desire that the terms of peace should accord witli their own predilec¬ 
tions. Here again, the long delay which elapsed between the Armis¬ 
tice and the announcement of the draft peace terms with Turkey was 
responsible for infinite harm. In the course of this period, religious 
intolerance, both Christian and Muslim, found full expression in the 
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press of the countries concerned. The result of a demand by infiuen 
tial sections of English and American opinion, that the Turks should 
be expelled from Constantinople and reduced 
Complica ions. status of a fourth rate Power, was to 

strengthen considerably the hold which the Left Wing Party of Muslims 
in India were obtaining upon the bulk of their co-religionists. Fresh 
massacres in Armenia during the early months of the year 1920 called 
forth a passionate protest from Christian organisations both in Europe 
and in the United States. Anti-Turkish feeling in the West naturally 
produced its reaction in India, and ended in accomplishing what the 
small pan-Islamic section of Indian Muhammadans had long attempted 
with but moderate success to achieve, namely, the consolidation of the 
whole of Indian Muslim opinion, Shiah as well as Sunni, into a united 
front for the support of Turkey's cause. 

Such were the main currents of opinion in India at the beginning of 
the year 1920. It will be realised that in an atmosphere of this kind it 
was extremely difficult for Moderate propaganda to make headway, if 
only because the time favoured a vehemence of agitation and an accen¬ 
tuation of race-feeling from which the National Liberal Party has always 
been by nature averse. It must further be reckoned among the imme¬ 
diate difficulties of this Party that because they were Moderates, they 
did not thereby cease to be Indians. In essence they were as deeply 
moved as the Extreme Nationalists by the revelations of official harsh¬ 
ness in the Punjab, while the misfortunes of Turkey meant to them 
no less and no more. Hence it was difficult for them either to oppose 
effectively the agitation which.the Nationalists were commencing to 
organise, or to avoid being overshadowed by that vehemence of senti¬ 
ment and exi^rossion in which the Left Wing party excelled. 

These currents of opinion were beginning to manifest themselves 

^ __ . when the Imperial Legislative Council met in 

The Counc.1 Delhi Session. 

Chelmsford's ojiening Sj)eech was as usual detailed and lengthy. He 
surveyed the course of constitutional progress, which had now 
culminated in the triumphaut passage of the Reform Bill tlirough 
Parliament. He outlined the heavy work which awaited the 
Government of India in translating the Reforms from precept into 
practice, announcing his intention, during the process, of taking public 
opinion freely into his contideiice. It may here be mentioned in passing 
that many different matters were urgently claiming attention as a re¬ 
sult of the Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses. These in- 
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The Viceroy’s Speech. 


eluded the increase of rural as compared with urban representation on 
the new Councils; provision for the representa¬ 
tion of the urban wage-earning classes ; elimi¬ 
nation of the disparity between the electorates of different Provinces ; 
additional representation of the depressed classes ; reservation of a 
proportion of seats for the non-Brahmins of Madras and the Mahrattas 
of Bombay ; regulation of the franchise for women where it might be 
adopted by local Legislatures ; revision of landholders' representation; 
revision of European representation in Bengal; enactment of a Corrupt 
Practices Act prior to the first elections ; establishment of rules for elec¬ 
tions to the Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of India ; 
and settlement of the contribution of the Provinces to the ‘‘ Imperial ” 
Exchequer. It was to a task of this magnitude that Lord Chelmsford 
invited the co-operation of the Council. lie then proceeded to a general 

^ .... survev of the work of his administration, men- 

Review of the situation. i i .. . ’ . , 

tioning particularly those matters in which 

public opinion was likely to be ill-informed. He dealt with the progress 
made in following out the recommendations of the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion, and in laying upon firm foundations the future structuK^ of Indian 
industries. He mentioned the efforts which were being made to secure 
for Indians abroad the rights which they claimed in South and East 
Africa ; he also briefly outlined the situation in the Middle East with 
special reference to the advance of the Ihdshevik forces and their accom¬ 
panying anarchic disintegration. In conclusion he expressed his firm 
belief that Indians’ troubles were but transitory. “ The present." 
he said “ is indeed a critical time in the world's history, when every 
nation which hopes to maintain or advance its position in the coiumu- 
nity of civilised States must stand firm by its tradition and set uj) a 
bulwark of sanity and moderation against the forces of disorder and 
destruction. In India I see no grounds for pessimism. There may i)e 
clouds in our sky but the shadows they cast are relieved by mucli that 
is bright." 

The Council, which was a predominantly Moderate Ijody, showed 

_ 9- statesmanlike appreciation of the feeling 

Temper of the Council. i 

which animated the Government. Very 

significant was the moving of a Resolution by the Honourable Mr. 

Sachchidananda Sinha recommending the G(^vcrnor General in Council 

to transmit to His Majesty the King-Emperor the representation; 

That this Council begs leave to tender to His Most Gracious Majesty 

the King-Emperor its dutiful homage and loyal devotion and to 
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express its sense of profound gratefulness for the royal proclamation 
issued by His Majesty on the memorable occasion of his Jiaving given 
his Royal assent to the Government of India Bill, declaring as the 
proclamation does the noble and lofty prinei])lGS of Govermnent which 
arc to guide in future the policy of His Majest3^'s officers to enable the 
Indian Nation to attain full responsi])le Government and full political 
freedom as an equal member of the British Commonwealth/’ In the 
course of an eloquent speech, the mover said ; “ My Lord, I have 
been all my life a staunch—a very staunch—optimist, although I have 
for many years seen the country ])ass through stages of political re¬ 
pression which have placed, from time to time, a very great strain on our 
lovalty to our King-Emperor's Indian Government. But in spite of 
all that, I have alwa3^s believed that., notwithstanding the repressive 
measures and the misguided jiolicv resorted to bv the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, our King-Emperor's rule is the one great instrument of our poli- 
Lical salvation, the one mighty lever by means of which the people of 
India will be raised to a higher destiny and to their right place in the 
scale of nations. It seems to me, My Lord, that what is wanted now is 
that all si’ctioiis ( f the people and all Hs .M ijes y's sui)](C‘s should 
really co-operate in the right r>])irit. 'Phe situation demands great for¬ 
bearance on both sides and I sincerely wisli that both will rise to the 
occasion.’’ 

This speech was warmly welcomed and was reinforced by the ob¬ 
servations of Mr., now Sir. Surendra Nam 
Attitude^oJ^In^ian Banerjea, one of Ihe iounders of modern poli 
tical thought in India : “ Mv Lord, the pro¬ 

clamation announces the birth of a new era. It says *A new era is open¬ 
ing. Let it begin with a common determination allowing my people 
aiid my othcers to work together for a common purpose.’ In so far 
as the educated Indians are concerned, we shall loyal carry out that 
mandate, and I am sure that the officers of Government and representa¬ 
tives of the European communitv will do the same. For good or for 
evil, for good as I believe, Indians and Euro}>caiis have got to live toge¬ 
ther in this country, as fellow-citizens of a. common Empire. Let us 
live together in peace and amity, in the cultivation of those friendly 
relations which alone can make for our mutual advantage and our mu¬ 
tual prosperity. We, the educated Indians, are prepared to evtend 
the hand of fellowship and friendship to the servants of the Government, 
to the representatives of the European Community. I ask them to grasp 
it with alacrity. We are prepared to make the first advance. Are 
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they prepared to reciprocate the sentiment and do likewise V" This 
invitation, which was amply supported by other prominent representa¬ 
tives of the Moderate Party, did not go long unanswered. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the European commercial commu- 
^^^^presentaSves.^ nity while frankly admitting that in the early 
stages of the Reform Scheme they had some 
doubts as to its desirability, now announced their firm intention of work¬ 
ing it in a spirit of loyal co-operation, and responding whole-heartedly 
and unreservedly to the appeal which had been made by educated India. 
The officials were not backw^ard, and the speech of Sir William Harris 
constituted a remarkable elucidation of the spirit in which Govern¬ 
ment were approaching the new Reforms. “ After so much that has 
been said by non-official Members to explain their attitude towards 
the Reforms, I think the Council will jjerhaps expect me to say a word 
as to the s})irit in which the officials approach the same task. So far 
as the Government of India is concerned. Your Excellency has already 
made that clear. On the earliest possible occasion a message was sent 
that the Government of India were heartily glad that a decision had 
been reached and were absolutely ready to carry out loyally the deci¬ 
sion of Parliament.'* 

The remainder of the session was occuj)icd vith substantial legis- 
latixe business, which, though im])ortant, was 
of little bearing upon the immediate political 
controversies of the moment and is therefore explained in detail in a 
subsequent chapter. Perhajjs the most notewoitliy incident was th(‘ 
appointment ot a committee' to advihc the Government of India as to 
the dratl rules which vere to ]>e fonnulated under the new ('onstitution 
for siiljuission to the Joint Select Cc'mmittee of both Houses. Upon 
this body, as was somewhat natural, the Indian representatives belonged 
to tlie Moderate and not to the Extremist party. This fact, somevhat 
illogically, was made a cause of grievance by the very ])ersons ^Aho 
had taken the first o])portunity of announcing tlieir opinion that the 
Reforms were disappointing and unsatisfactory—many of whom indeed 
were now engaged in devising schemes for wrecking the whole pro- 


Business of the Session. 


ject. 

The next few months witnessed an intensive propaganda-campaign 
conducted up and down the country by the representatives of the two 
great Indian Parties. As to the attitude of the Moderates towards the 
Reforms, there was no possible doubt. They had made up their minds 
to work them in such a manner as to secure their extension at the earliest 
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possible date. With the Nationalists the case was rather difEerent. 
That uncertainty of programme which has already been noticed made 
itself manifest in widely different pronouncements by individual leaders 
as to the attitude which they considered their 
Public Party should adopt. Broadly speaking, the 

more influential leaders such as Mr. Tilak and 
Mr. C. K. Das began by saying that they would refuse to co-operate 
in the Reforms, which they regarded as so unsatisfactory ; but a gradual 
change came over the opinions of these gentlemen as well as of those 
for whom they spoke, as they became convinced of the wisdom of shaping 
their efforts towards gaining control of the new councils. Had it 
not been for the influence of the Punjab disturbances and the Khilafat 
question, there can be little doubt that the year under review would 
have witnessed a stand-up fight between the Liberals and the Nation¬ 
alists for control of the electoral machinery which was about to be 
established. But the Khilafat cjuestion in particular came more and 
more to the fore during the monihs of February and ^larch 1920. Anti¬ 
cipations as to the drastic character of the peace terms made their 
appearance from time to time in the press, and the excitement of Indian 
Muslims was sustained at white heat by the continual series of rumours 
cabled to India. The de])utation which was to present the case of the 
Indian Muslims to the political arbiters of Europe duly sailed from India, 


Khilatat deputation. 


and accounts of the activities of its members 
still further added to the excitement of their 


co-rcligionists. Great disap]>ointment was however caused by the 
published accounts ol* the interview between the iiiembcrs of the delega¬ 
tion and Mr. Lloyd George on the 17th March. The insistence of the 
Prime Minister upon the fact that Turkey could not be treated on prin- 
ci])les different from those applied to Christian countries ; and his firm 
assertion of the doctrine that while Turkey was to be allowed to exercise 


temporal sway over Tuikish lands, she was not to be pernjitted to retain 
those lands which were not Turkish, were generally regarded as striking 
at the very root of the whole Khilafat sentiment of India. Excitement 
rose high. Already in the beginning of March, Government had found 
it necessary to issue a Resolution pointing out the impossibility of 


Growing Excitement. 


Government servants joining in the celebra¬ 
tion of the 19th March as a day of fast and 


mourning on behalf of Turkey. The necessity for this had arisen from 


the fact that Mr. Shaukat Ali. one of the Muslim leaders released from 


war-internment under the Royal amnesty, had issued a manifesto 


d2 
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announcing that among the Resolutions to be placed before the meetings 
fixed for the 19th March was one containing the threat that if the peace 
terms did not conform with certain requirements, Muslims would be 
forced to sever their loyal connection with the British throne. This 
doctrine of contingent disloyalty was naturally repudiated in most 
emphatic terms by the Government of India. Unfortunately it was 
impossible for that Government 1o assuage in any degree the rising tide 
of Muslim excitement. 


In the same month of March, the remarkable ligure of Mr. Gandhi 

, . once more came urominentlv to the fore. He 

Mr. Gandhi. ' 11.1.1 

was v(MT largely res])()nsihj(‘ lor tlie organisa¬ 
tion of the National mourning day on the 19th of that month, which 
had been opposed by the leaders of LiluTal o])inion. and he plainly 
announced that in ease the Khilafat sentiments of liis Muslim iellow- 
subjects were not met by the terms of peace with 1\irkoy. he would 
himself lead a non-co-operation imnement din^cted towards making 
the ])osition of Government inijiossible. In a manifesto dated the iOth 
March he wrote as follows 


Now a word as to Avliat may l;c done if the demands ar(‘ not graiiled. 
The barbarous method is wariare, op(‘n or secret. This must be ruhd 
out if only because it is impracticable. If I could but ])ersua(le e\'ery 
one that it is always bad, we should gain all lawtul ends niucli (juicker. 
The power that an individual or a nation forswearing violence gtauu'ates 
is a power that is irresistible. But my argument today against violence 
is based upon ])ure cx])ediency. ^.e., its utter futility. Non-co-opera¬ 
tion is therefore the only remedv left open to 
^%o-opLation?°' cleanest remedy as it is the most 

etlective. when it is absolutely free from all 
violence. It becomes a duty when eo-operation means degradation oi’ 
humiliation or an injury to one’s clierished religious sentiment. England 
cannot accept a meek submission by 11 s to an unjust usurpation of 
rights which to Mussalmans means a matter of life and death. We 
may therefore begin at the to]) as also the bottom. Those who are 
holding offices of honour or emolument ought to give them up. Those 
Avho belong to the menial services under Government should do likewise 
Non-co-operation does not apyily to service under private individuals. 
I cannot approve of the threat of ostracism against those who do not 
adopt the remedy of non-co-operation. It is only a voluntary with¬ 
drawal which is effective. For voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of 
popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers to lefuse 
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to seivr proniatiiro. It is the last, liot the first sle]). AVe sliould 

bo oiititlod to take that ste]) when the Viceroy, the Hecictaiy of Slate 
and the rreniier leave us. Moreover every ste]) Avillidrawln^ co-o])e]a- 
tion has to be taken with th(‘ greatest d(‘]i])eralion. We luusl 
slow'ly so as to ensure retention of sell-coiitlol niidcr iLe fi(‘!C<'i“t heat.'’ 

It is iin])ossible to understand the si^niticance of tliis declaration 

„ ^ . X. Ibindhi without an attempt, howcwer 

Mr. Gandhi’s influence. , i . , • , 

]ni]K‘riect, to (‘Jucidate Jus ja'isonality and 

j)o.-ita»ii. It has f)l‘t(Mi been ieinaik(‘d tliat eveiv Indian, no matter 

how \Vest(Mnised. will ever retain in hi*- lieart oi hearts a leverence 

for a.Nceticisin. Ev(*n educated Indian ^(‘nthumai wlio play a ])roniij>ent 

part in ])ublic life cherish liefore them the ideal of worldly lenunciation 

and retirement to the practhe oi individual austeiities. Furtheiinoie, 

th(‘ insist ('lice oi 3 Ir. (iandlii upon the su])r('ina(y of soul force in opposi¬ 


tion to material mii;ht ; his advocacy of national fasting as a means of 
influencing Ciovernmeiit ; hi^ conviction of the irri'si.stilile power oi 
passive resistance, ha\e all three their logical basis in the ancicmt Hindu 
doctrine of Dhannu that is. the a])])lication of moral ])ressure to another 
through ])Iiysical aiist(*i ities delilierately endmi'd by oneself. Hence 
it is tliat to Indians of all classes Mr. Gandhi, of lowly birth though he 
be, w’ho stands lorth. not only as the jierfect ascetic but also as the 
perfect exponent of Hindu tradition, makes an appeal of w ell-nigh irresis¬ 
tible force. Even those wdio are most profoundly convinced that his 
political opinions are unsound, unpractical and even disastrous, can 
rarely be found openly to ciiticise, far h'ss to o]>pose, him. During tlie 
W’lioh' of the year 1920, the tendency of the time lias been to })Iace a 
premium u])on Mr. Gandhis oj)inions. -Indi a is now' sufiering from 
reaction against the mure materialistic manifestations of Western civili¬ 
sation. In addition to this, the events of the Punjab disturbances 

of 1919, wdiieh only became fully known during 
His position. . ^ ^ 

the ]>eriod under revjewy gave rise amongst 

educated Indians to feelingj^ of intense and bitter humiliation. Against 
the all-dominant tide of Western materialism, W>stern might and 
Western achievement, Mr. Gandhi, with his explicit scorn for that W'hich 
we call modern civilisation, stands before the injured national pride 
of many of his countrymen like a rock of salvation. He embodies an 
other-W'orldliness essentially Indian, a spirit the West does not possess, 
a plane of detachment to which it cannot hope to aspire. Hence it 
IS that his behests have the influence of semi-divine commands; and 
even those whose intellects are too keen to be dominated by his swav 
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can rarely be found to resist the appeal which he makes to their inner¬ 
most heart* 

In striking contrast with Mr. Gandhi must be placed the other great 
figure still occupying the stage of Indian politics during the period under 
review, the late Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak, worthy representative of a class 
which had builded empires and overthrown dynasties, belonged to the 
hereditary intellectual aristocracy of JMaharashtra. He stood for 
Brahmin supremacy over India and for Brahmin control of India's 
, destinies. A ruthless antagonist, a bold and 

subtle fighter, throughout his lifetime a per])e- 
tual thorn in the side of the administration, he retained to tlie last a 
unique hold upon the intellectual aristocracy of India. Where Mr. 
Gandhi appealed to the masses, to the sim])l(‘, and to the uneducated, 
Mr. Tilak based his strength upon the traditional dominance of the 
Brahmin aristocracy. During the early ])art of the period under review 
a tacit struggle was waged between the ideals and the methods for which 
each of these leaders stood. As long as Mr. Tilak was alive, the success 
of Mr. Gandhi’s ap})eal to the educated classes long remained in doubt. 
Mr. Tilak’s influence was always sufiicient to ]>revent the spread oi the 
non-co-operation movement among the Deccani Brifhiiiiiis who from 
the commencement have been the brain of militant Indian nationalism. 
But wdien the hand of death removed him in August 1920, the way 
was clear for the consolidation of Mr. Gandhi's inlluence over the whole 
country. 

It has been necessary to interru]>t the sequcj.ee of events of 1920 
with this brief study of tw'o remarkable personalities in order that the 
reader unacquainted wdth Indian conditions may be in a position to 
understand the course which matters have followTd. As will be made 
increasingly clear wdth the procedure of this narrative, the influences 
which moulded public opinion throughout the summer and autumn 
of 1920 w^ere such as to place a premium u])on the ])articular appeal 
to Indian sentiment for which the tw^o leaders in their respective sj)heres 
stood. Had these leaders been absent from India during the period 
under review, it is safe to say that the course of history w ould have been 
different. 

To these outstanding personalities, both of whom identified them- 

^ ^ selves practically if not explicitly wdth different 

Liberal leaders. ^ r .ui, at v 4. xv 

aspects of the Nationalist programme, the 

Moderates had no figure of similar importance to oppose. Well tried 

leaders there were in plenty ; men who like Mr., now Sir, SurendraNath 
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Banerjea, had witnessed the dawn of constitutional aspirations in 
India ; men like Mr. Srinivasa Shastri and Mr. Chintainani, who had 
been responsible for much of the spade-work wliich has made ])ossible 
the constitutional position that India has now attained. But as must 
always be the case, these men wlio stood firmly U[)on the solid grcjund of 
statesmanship and moderation lacked the glamour with which po])ular 
sentiment invested those who turned their energies rather to criticism 
of the bureaucracy than to constructive work for India. Even a 
personality such as Sir Rash Bihari Ghose, whose ultimate adherence, 
after a period of hesitation, to the Liberal cause, would normally have 
caused a great sensation, was insullicient to turn the tide of opinion in 
their favour. Throughout the w^hole period under review, the Moderates 
have suffered from one severe handicap. The whole tendency of events 
both in India and elsew’here has been to exaggerate tlie gulf between 
Government and the people. And considering that co-operation with 
Government for the good of India has always been a main plank in the 
platform of the Liberals, it has necess<irily happened that during 1920 
they have, in the opinion of their Nationalist rivals, been tarred in no 
small degree with the brush of Ciovernment unpopularity. 

The difficulty of the task to which the Moderates were applying 
. themselves became at once apparent with the 

difficulties. publication, on March 2:)th, of the non-official 

report upon the Punjab Disorders. Mention was made in “ India in 
1919 ’’ of the appointment by the Indian National Congress of a body 
of non-official enquirers to collect evidence relating to the outbreak 
of the Punjab disturbances and the methods employed for their suppres¬ 
sion. By an unfortunate series of events, Lord Hunter's Committee 
had been unable to examine the evidence produced by the sub-com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress. It was therefore determined 
by the sub-committee that the evidence collected and the conclusions 
framed should be published as an independent document. In this 
document, the administration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab 
was blamed for producing an atmosphere such as to make conflict 
between the people and the Government almost inevitable. The late 


Lieutenant-Governor was accused of studied 
eport contempt and distrust of the educated classes, 

of obtaining recruits and monetary contribu¬ 
tions for the war by high-handed methods ; and of suppressing public 
opinion by every means in his power. The British were further blamed 
for a series of actions which, so the Congress sub-committee alleged, 
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was responsiLle for precij)ilating tlie whole trouble. The committee 
coiulenined the int rod net ion ot Martial Law as unnecessary: and 
relerred in strong terms to Ihe action taken under that law- by parti* 
ciilar officers. (leiieral Dyer's firing at Jallianwala ]>agh was termed 
a cal(‘iilated piece ol inlminanitv iinj)aralleled for its feic).'ity in the 
history modern Lritish administration.'’ individual ordinances 
such as the notoiious Crawling (hder were stigmatised as unworthy 
ot a civilised government. Tlu^ lienorl concluded by a demand for 
the 3ecall of fclie A'iccroy, and the dismissal ol the various officials whose 


conduct was impugned. 

The jmblication of tliis document liowx'ver mucli it may have been 
based I’lpon ex ytirle statements by ])eople intimately connected with 
that agitation against the llowdatt Act, from which, so the Hunter 
Committee sub&o<]uently decided, the whole tioubJe can be traced, 
produced a considerable impression upon the public mind of India. 

There w^as small disposition indeed on the 
RecepUon^^f their large section of the community 

to regard the Report as conclusive; but it 
whetted the eagerness of educated India for the official Report of Jjord 
Hunter’s Committee, and at the same time raised to a great height their 
standard of expectation as to what that Report ought to contain in 
the w^ay of censure upon the Punjab Government. Under the a^gis 
of the leaders of the Nationalist party, April Gth to the 13th was observed 
as national week ” with the object of commemorating the sufferings 
of those who had tasted the bitterness of Martial LaAv in the Punjab 
during the corresponding period of 1919. The situation was rendered 
no easier by the publication of more or less accurate anticipations of 
the findings of the ilunter Committee, wffiose Report was at this time 
under the consideration of the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government. The accusation that the Report, when published, would 
prove a mere ‘ whitewashing ’ of the bureaucracy, freely brought by 
certain of the less resporjsi])le Left Wing journals, helped to increase 
the tension of the movement. 

Meanwhile the Khilafat agitation continued with renewed force; 

and the publication of the draft terms of peace 
w ith Turkey in the montli of May served merely 
to stimulate it. It should be observed that the coincidence of the 
Khilafat agitation with the excitement over the Punjab disturbances 
was an extremely serious matter for the Indian Government. Taken 
by itself, the Khilafat agitation, although a cause of considerable dis- 


The Turkish peace terms. 
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quiet to those responsible for the peace and order of India, was not 
necessarily anti-Goveminent in tone. After the publication of th.e 
peace terms, indeed several Liberal papers frankly ackiiowlnliz^'d the 
service which the Indian Administration had performed ])y its v<teady 
S}'mpathy with Muslim sentiment. Ihit the poj)ular protests o\ er the 
Punjab disturbances, at least subsc(jiient to the publication of the 
Congress sub-committees Report, were definitely directed agaiu'^t 
llie existing Government in India. Since those resi)onsible ])otli for 
tJie Punjab j)rolest and for the Khilafat movements were ]>roadly 
speaking the same persons, tlicre was a natural tendency, so soon as 
the Turkish peace terms were known, for the two agitations to coalesce, 
wdth the result that during the sumuior and auluuin of 19-20 the great 
storm of popular excitement aroused by the two questions, so closely 
at the heart of India, becan^e unconqu’omisingly hostile to the Pritisli 
administration of the country. 

Poon after the annoiiucemcnt of the Turkish pcuce terms Mr. Gandhi 


Mr. Gandhi’s action. 


declared his intention of leading a 


operation campaign directed to their modihca- 

tion. He associated himself very closely with the two Muhammadan 

leaders, Mohammad Aii and Shaukat Ali, who, since their release from 

internment under the Koyal clemency, had been conducting an intensive 

agitation throughout India on behalf of Turkey. With this movement, 

Mr. Tilak did not allow himself to be fully identified, but such was the 

impetus with which it proceeded that before long he found himself, 

despite his natural distrust of Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine, personality and 

antecedents, compelled to joint it. For some time, the project of non- 

co-operation, which was to begin by the resignation of titles, and the 

refusal of lawyers and litigants to attend courts, and was to continue 

through stages, which included the withdrawal of boys from schools, 

to an eventual refusal to co-operate with Government in any branch 

of public activity, was not received wdth any great enthusiasm. Many 

of the cooler headed members even of the Left Wing Nationalist Party, 

shared Mr. Tilak’s doubts and sus])icions. The Moderates from the 

very first threw all their weight against it; and there can be no doubt 

that among the solid middle classes of the country, particularly in 

Pengal, the Moderate opposition was responsible for the virtual failure of 

the movement. At first, it w^as confined almost 
Moderate opposition. i -ix ^ uri t 

exclusively to zealous M.ulianimadans, the few 

Hindus who announced their readiness to enlist themselve'? under Mr. 

Gandhi's banner being moved less bv their conviction of the right- 
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ness of the cause they were supporting than by their inherent reverence 
for Mr. Gandhi’s personality. There can be little question that, had 
it been possible to satisfy public opinion in regard to the Punjab occur¬ 
rences, the non-co-operation movement would have failed throughout 
the country at large. What made that movement so formidable, 
despite its almost fantastically impracticable character, was the 
gradual attraction, around this nucleus, of a floating mass of Indian 
sentiment, both Muhammadan and Hindu, which had been aroused 
on account of the Punjab affair. 

It would be a mistake at this juncture to under-estimate the influence 
exerted upon Indian politics by the course of events in the world out¬ 
side. Throughout the year under review the troubles in Ireland and 


Other influences. 


in Egypt have attracted an unprecedented 
share of attention in the Indian Press. The 


policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government in the former country 
has from time to time been stigmatised in India as a manifestation of 
the spirit, of militarism. Further, the course of events in Egypt, 
culminating in the despatch of the Milner Mission, was held 
up as a practical example of the power of that very non-co- 
operation which was now to be tried as a solution of India’s 
difficulties. Not less important than this in its effect upon 
Indian opinion, must be counted the predominant position occupied 
by Groat Britain in the Middle East. Her acceptance of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian mandate, and the announcement of her draft agreement with 
the Persian Government, were bitterly resented by those persons who 
were opposed to the continued inclusion of India in the British Empire. 
This Ultra-Extremist party was thus torn between hope and despair ; 
despair, at what seemed the overwhelming material might of Great 
liritain, and hope that the difficulties which seemed to them to threaten 
British rule over various portions of the Empire might in some mysteri¬ 
ous manner redound to the advantage of India. It will be realised 
that under these conditions, the particular appeal to asceticism, to the 
superiority of soul force over material might, for which Mr. Gandhi 
stood, exercised a dynamic attraction upon the younger and more 
enthusiastic minds in India. This attraction was reinforced by the 
impressions, exaggerated though they were, which had by this time 
been formed regarding the sufferings of the Punjab population under 
.Martial Law. The publication on May 28th, 1920, of the Report of 
Lord Hunter’s Committee, together with the despatches concerning 
it which had passed between the Government of India and the Secretary 
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of State, failed to assuage the bitter feelings which had been aroused 
before its issue. Into the details of this Report 
Huntei^Committee’s jg impossible to enter, its essential points 

will be gathered with sufficient clearness from 
the Despatches accompanying it which are printed in an appendix 
to this volume. It will suffice to say that the Committee was unfor¬ 
tunately divided upon racial lines, and its conclusions were presented 
in the form of a Majority and a Minority Report. Most of the findings 
of fact were unanimous, and des])ite difference of opinion as to the con¬ 
clusions to be deduced therefrom, there was considerable common 
ground. That coinmon ground covered the whole of the events in 
Delhi and in the Bombay Presidency as well as much of the narrative 
of <n'ents and causes of disturbances in the Punjab, (^'ertain measures 
which had been adopted in the suT)pression of the disturbances were 
condemned in both Reports, but with varying degrees of severity. This 
was true in ])articular of the firing at Jallianwala Bagh. The most 
important })oint on which there was an essential difference of opinion 
related to the introduction of Marti d Law' in the Punjab. The majority 
consisting of the President and the English members, believed that a 
state of rebellion existed, necessitating or justifying the adoption of 
Martial Law, The Minority, consisting of the Indian-Members, believed 
tliat the disorders did not amount to rebellion, 
Cone usions. disturbances might have been 

suppressed wdiliout abrogating the control of the civil authorities. 

Neither the Majority nor the Minority Reports w'ere in any doubt as 

to the essential seriousness of the outi>reaks. As to the causes of the 

outbreaks, there was also substantial agieement. The Committee 

found that the explanation for the widespread distur]:>ances w'as to be 

sought in the causes of a general state of unrest and discontent among 

the people, particularly the inhabitants of the larger towns. The 

^ increased interest in political agitation caused 

Causes oii the outbreaks. . ^ i tt i 

in recent years by the Home Rule movement 

had received a great impetus from the new' doctrine of self-determina¬ 
tion. Meanw'hile, how'cver, the restrictions imposed under the Defence 
of India Act had become more essential, as the war drew to its climax. 
These restrictions had affected the daily life of ordinary citizens 
much more lightly in India than in Europe; nevertheless, particularly 
when imposed on political agitation, they had been, however necessary, 
the more galling to the educated classes, since the political future of 
India was under consideration. The Punjab had done more than its 


Conclusions. 


Causes oii the outbreaks. 
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sliare to respond to the call of the Empire for recruits for the army, and 
tho strain had fallen inainly on the coiiniry districts, wliieh the local 
Government considered it necessary to protect from any anti-Goveni' 
ment agitation likely to hamper the work of recruitment. After the 
conclusion of tlie arjnistice in November 1018, ho[)es had run liigli 
amongst the educated classes that the services rendered by India in 
the war would receive immediate recognition. Hut these lio])es were 
not at Ojice fnliilled ; and disa])])ointment was caused by a coiiil)iriai ion 
of circumstances, such as high prices, scarcity, foodstuff-restrictions, 
and the anxieties of the peace settlement, es])eciaJly as it- affected Turkey. 

The Gommittee next considered the agitation again.st the llowlatt 
Bills. They found that this was largely, if not mainly responsible 
for creating the feeling against Government whicli had provoked siu'h 
serious disorders, and they cited various false rumours as to the ])r()\i- 
sions of the Bill which had inflamed popular feeling. They next 
examined the history and progress of the Satyagraha movement 
_ ^ ^ ^ ^ inaugurated bv Mr. Gandhi on tlie 24th 

February lOlD. After a careful review ot this 
movement in all its aspects, the Committee found that a familiarity 
and sympathy with disobedience to laws was engendered by it amongst 
large numbers of people ; and that the law-abiding instincts which stand 
between society and outbreaks of violence were undermined at a time 
when their full strength was required. From its first inception the 
Satyagraha movement was condemned by prominent leaders of moderate 
opinion in India as likely to promote disorder and breach of the peace, 
and the organiser himself recognised later that in embarking on a mass 
movement he had underrated the forces of evil. The Majority of the 
Committee expressly found that the recruiting campaign and the action 
taken in the Punjab to raise subscriptions to the war loans were not 
responsible for the unrest. They concluded by saying that there was 
no evidence that the outbreak in the Punjab was the result of a pre* 
arranged conspiracy to overtlirow the British Government in India 
by force, but that it was difficult and probably unsafe for Government 
not to assume that the outbreak was the result of a definite organi¬ 
sation. Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to over¬ 
throw the British, a movement which had started in rioting and become 
a rebellion might have rapidly developed into a revolution. 

In the introductory chapter of their Report the Minority stated 
that they were in substantial agreement with 
the findings of the Majority as regards the 


The Minority Report. 
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causes of the disturbances, with this reservation, that they did not con¬ 
cur in the opinion that the Punjab authorities were justified in assuming 
that the outbreak was the result of a definite organisation. They were 
unable to agree that the riots were in the nature of a rebellion ; and tluw 
said that it was an unjustifiable exaggeration to suggest that the events 
might have developed into a revolution. They entirely agreed with 
the Majority in their estimate of Satyagraha movement and its offshoot, 
civil disobedience of laws. They developed their views on the real 
character of tlie disorders, including tlieir causes, more fully in fdiapter 
li of the.ir Report. Here tliey referred to tlie general conditions existing 
in the beginning of PJP). the strain [daced on India by her war efforts; 
the hardship of high-])ric('s; the inconveniences and restraints imposed 
by war measures; the hope of alleviation cx('it(*d l^y tin* armistice, and 
the subse<iuent disaf)})oiiitment caused by famine, e])idemic, and a 
more stringent Income-tax Act; the belief tliat the ])roposals of the 
Goveriinient of India as r(\gards the reform scheme wxTe illiberal and 
intended to whittle it down; and the delay of the Turkish settlement. 
They argued that many of the foregoing causes afi’ected the Punjab 
tuore than otlua* provinces : an<l th(‘v instanced other s])ecial factors 
such as Avar wearim^ss, foodstuff and traflic restrictions : Sir 3Iichael 
O'Dwyer’s sj)ecch('s: restraints u])on the ]U‘ess : the orders ju’cliibiting 
iIjc entry into the ])rovinc(‘ of outside ])oliticians—all tending to cause 
general irritation amongst the educated classes. AVhile retraining 
from any discussion of the merits of the Rowdatt Act they held tliat 
its introduction and enactment in the face of Indian opinion was a 
fertile source of discontent wdiich wuis fostered by niisrcj)resentations 
in the Punjal). I'iiev assorted that Indian leaders wxre not res]K)nsible 
fo]* these misrepresentations, and thev condemned (Tovernment for 
failing to explain the Act to the masses until after the hartal of April 
Cth, althougli misrepresentations were current before that date. They 
accepted the estimate of the Satyagraha movement formed by the 
Majority, but they disclaimed the AueAV that the disorders in the Punjab 
could be attributed to any active presentation of the Satyagraha 
doctrine by organizations working within the province. They found 
that there was no organization to bring about the disturbances and they 
()noted the evidence of various official witnesses in support of this con¬ 
clusion. The anti-Britisli and anti-Government outbursts wdiich occurred, 
were, in their opinion, purely the result of sudden mob frenzy. The 
Minority concluded that although there w as thus no evidence of organised 
conspiracy in the Punjab, the civil and military authorities persuaded 
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themselves that open rebellion existed and took action accord¬ 
ingly. 

That part of the Committee’s Report which excited the greatest 
Martial Law interest was unquestionably the examination 

of the nature of the Martial Law Orders pro¬ 
mulgated by military commanders in the Punjab. The Majority found 
that some of the orders passed were injudicious and served no useful 
purpose, criticising severely among other things the order passed by 
General Dyer known as the Crawling Order; the Roll-call imposed upon 
students at Lahore; and the order requiring Indians to Salaam 
Europeans. The Minority were more severe in their condemnation 
and expressed their belief that many of the orders were issued purely 
for punitive purposes and in such a way as to cause racial humiliation. 

The opinion of the Government of India upon this Report was given 
in a long despatch which may be read in an 
Views of^the^Gcwemment Broadly speaking, the conclusions 

of the Majority commended themselves in most 
instances to Government, but the condemnation of certain individual 
acts on the j)art of oflicers responsible for the administration of Martial 
Law found more severe expression in the des])atch than in the Majority 
Report. The Government accepted the view that tl»e administration 
of Martial Law in the Ihinjab was marred in ))art*icuhir inslaiices, by 
misuse of power, by irregularity and by injudicious and iiT<‘S])onsible 
acts. Thev i’urtlier stated rheii belief that in his conduct at Jallianwala 


View^s of the Government 
of India. 


Bagh. General Dyer acted beyond the necessity of the case, beyond 
what any I'casonable man could have thought it to ))e necessary, and 
that he did not act with such humanity as the case jaTmitted. 

The comments of His Majesty's Government uf)on tlie Itejxat and 
tdie J)esj)atch were published simultaneously. 

tbo ],(.!,ular point of viow the n.ok 
important y)assages in this document were 
those which repudiated emjdiatieally the doct]iiie of “ moial effect ” 
upon which General Dyer based his action. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment also ex])ressed strong disa})]>roval of certain specified instances 
of undue severity and of improper ])unishments and orders during the 
Martial Law regime, and instructed tlie Government of India to see 
that this disapproval was unmistakably marked by censure or other 
action upon those officers responsible for them. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment also expressed profound regret for the loss of life which the dis¬ 
turbances had occasioned, and instructed th(^ Government of India 
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to prepare a code of martial law regulations for future use, calculated 
to ensure, so far as human foresight could provide, a system adequate 
to repress disorder and to punish its promoters, while subverting no 
more than the fulfilment of these requirements necessitates, the 
ordinary rights and course of life of the people at large. 

From what has already been said, it is hardly necessary to enlarge 
upon the failure of the Hunter Committee's 
Eeport and of the Despatches appended thereto 
to satisfy a large and very vocal section of 
opinion in India. The only course which could have produced such 
a result would have been something startling and dramatic, something 
calculated to appeal to the imagination even though it had been accom¬ 
plished at the expense of justice. Such a course of action no modern 
Government could possibly entertain. It was however unfortunate 
that there was no specific and detailed repudiation of the doctrine, 
which certain of the Punjab officials were ]>o])ularly ))e]ieved to hold, 
that the lives of Indians were valued more chea])ly than the lives of 
English. In the eyes of Government, a doctrine so subversive of the 
basic principles of Britisli administration might- well seem to stand 
sell-condemned, but iinfortunatcdv ])ub]ic confidence had been severely 
shaken, and a s]jecific repudiation would have satisfied a de.sire which, 
lacking it, remained clamant throughout inuch of the ])eriod under 
revi(uv. And wlnui to disappointment at tht‘ cold and detached language 
of the Iveport and of tlie Despatches, theie was added the further dis- 
ap])ointmeiit of punishment regarded as inadequate for the mi.sdeeds 
of tin* ]U’inci])al offenders, wides])read indignation made itst'lf manifest 
throughout a large section of the educated clashes in India. Throughout 
the whole ol this agitation, the tioveinment 
Position^ofothei^Govern- course which it 


be]ie\cd to be just. 


nee e^..-ary 


to point out tliat tlie cry for the condign punishment of ofiiceis r(‘spon- 
si))le for tlie administration of IMartial Law^ evoked a counter cry from 
influential sections of English 0 ])inion both in India and in Great Britain. 
Many i)ersons belonging to the English commercial and official com¬ 
munity in India felt very deeply upon the matter : and the Anglo-Indian 
press was, with certain exceptions, at least as strong in its condemna¬ 
tion of Government for taking any action against the impugned officers 


as was the Nationalist press in its vehement assertion that the action 
taken was inadequate. Nor was the task of the Government of India 
rendered easier by the tone which pervaded certain of the speeches 
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delivered in the House of Commons and the House of Lords when the 
Punjab <listurbances came up for review. Some of these speeelies made 
it clear that there existed in England influential sections of opinion 
which viewed as nothing less than culpable w^eakness, and as criminal 
concession to ])oj)ular clamour, the determination of Government to 
punish those officers whom it considered as having failed to discharge 
their duty with a pi'oper sense of res])onsibility. Difficult as it was 
for Indian sentiment to appreciate the fact at the time, the Government 
of India took its stand honestly on what it believed to be sure and firm 
foundations. It yielded to Ihe clamour ol the extremists on neither 
side : refusing on the om‘ hand io inflict upon its officers such pcmalties 
as it believed to l)e excessive : and on the oilier declining to allow those 
persons whom it regarded as having been guilty of inpiroper conduct 
to escape on jilea of the emergenev under winch they had acted. The 
cas('s of the officers vliose (*onduct liad b(‘en 
imi>ugned weie examim'd with great care. 
By the end of tlu' [leriod under review, many of thosi' whos(* conduct 
had been censured ]>y the Hunter P^ommittee had left India or Go^ ern- 
meiit .service. The ludaiice liad undei'goiu' (‘itlu'r jxmaltit's oi* severe 
censure from llu' (fiivernment; and a.s tn th(‘ serious etfi'cts of such a 
censure upon tin* fiersonal happiness, imnu'diatc* jiosition. and future 
])rospects of an otfic(*r it is wholly unnecessary to enlargi*. Hut as 
must generally be the case und<*r a ceutradsed administration, the 
distasteful work of ])uni^hment was performed without that parade 
of ostentation which alom^ might Innu' satisfied Indian ojiinion. 


The Impugned officers. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Prelude to the Reforms. 


We have now how the intensive Kihlalat ii^itation which had 


.Situation in summer 1920. 


(»f*en an iin])()rlant lactor in the history of India 
-iiict* tlie eJose o< tije }’ear liad become 

r.dnforced by a great in)tiiru.''t (»f ])oj)ular sentiment arising out of what 
was regarded as a bitter wrong inflicted ujjon India through official 
action upon the Hejiort oi the Hunter (‘oininittee. The'-(‘ two currents, 
now united into a f()rini<labh‘ .stream, llowed with i^ver increasing vio¬ 
lence during tlie remainder of the period under ]•e^je^v. In the begin¬ 
ning of August, Mr. FiLih <lied ; and from henceforth Mr. Gandhi wais 
the doininaiit figure upon the stag(‘ <h‘ Indian polities. It is with the 
})r<5igress of his noii-eo-operation eam[)aigu that we must now briefly 
C(_ ucern ourselves ; but belon* we ])roeeed to examine it, it is necessary 
to notice certain tragic by-products ot the Ivhilafat agitation. 

The first, ^fhich lias already betui brieily m-ticcd, was indeed so re¬ 
markable a manifestation of religiou^i enthu'-i.ism divorced from matfuial 
considerations, that it might tvcll have occurred in the lOth rather than 
in the 20th century. ^'omparatively early in the periotl uuder review^ 
the question had been raised amoiiu the leaders of the Left Wing 
J^xirt'mist Ibirty, to A\liether, in the event 
of the Tiir!:i^h [leaco terms pro\ ing such as 
Muslims could not accept, it w'ould nor become the duty of the 
Muhammadan population to leave territories under British domination, 
and to seek an asylum elsew iiere. Theilijrat, or migration from one 
country to another for religious reasoms lias played a considerable part 
in Muslim history ; but its revival iu the present year of grace presented 
to the student of polities a, phenomenon at once remarkable and tragic. 
In the early summer of lb20, suggestions w m e made by the local bodies 
representing the Central K hi la fat organisation, that the migration of 
pious Mussalmans from India to Afghanistan was a matter which might 
well be considered. The movement tirst started in Sindh where the 

( ) 


The Muhajrin. 
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population is dev’out and ill-educated. From thence it spread to the 

North-West Frontier Province, where the preaching of local MalJas, 

operating upon the strong piety and simple credulity of the ]) 0 ])ulation 

in the rural areas of Peshawar District, produced an astounding effect. 

The success of the campaign initiated in the localities primarily affected 

seems to have taken tlie original organisers by surj)rise. The authorities, 

who had for some months ])ast feared that the movement might assume 

proportions not anticipated l^y the originators, enlisted the v^up])ort of 

local notables and threw all their influence into the ta^-ik of restraining 

what threatened to fie a A\]H)losaIc migration oi po])ulation from tie 

mi- -rr 1 - . North-West Frontier Proviiu'c to Afghanistan. 

The Kacha Garhi incident. ^ , 

iiiarlv m its incejition, the movement attaiiKMl 

an unfortunate advertisement through an nipileasant incident at Kacha 
(barhi. A lirawl occuned )>etv\een certain emigrants and the military 
])olice, in the course of wliicli one of the emigrants was kilhal. Exag¬ 
gerated rumours ol t!ii.^ incident (jiiiekly circulated round about, and 
togethcT witli disturbing and eiiually false reports as tt> the occupation 
by (iroat Pritain of Mecca and ]\!cilina. tfircw tht‘ inha))ita.nts of several 
sub-divisiems of the Posliawar District com})let(‘ly off their balance. 
Hundreds of tamilies sold iluMr land and ])ro])erty for a mere song : 
settled np all their worldly affairs, ])lacod their wives and children on 
carts, surrendered the (Government rifles entrusted to tliem for prf)ti‘(‘- 
tion against marauders, and de])arted in tlie direction of the Khyber 
Pass. From the ])oint of view of the authorities tire movement was 
most embariassing. It is calculated that i\\ all some 18,000 jreople. 
animated in a higli degree by religious ent]iusia‘'m moved in thedirection 
of Afgluniisjan in the montli of A ugus t. It would have heen im])ossibIe 
to sto]) them witliout the employment of large numbers of troops; and 
any such att(‘m])t would liavc caused bloodshed on an unthinkable scale. 
8o long as they \\eie not interfered with, tire emigrants wore ]>erfe(‘tly 
jreaceful aiul orderly, on the Irest terms with tire local officials, and dis- 
])layiiig neither malice nor resentment against any man. As in the case 
of the Prnsades. the individual suffering which was caused by tliis re¬ 
markable movement was very great. At first Afgljanistan seemed 
to ha\e looked n])on it with something like favour. Before long, 
however, the imnrense scale uj)on which the movement was pursued ren¬ 
dered it necessary for the Afghan authorities, whose country is poor 
and comparatively sterile, to for)>id altogether the admission of pil¬ 
grims. As a result, the tide of emigrants slowly ebbed and fell back, 
sadly disillusioned, to its former home. The road from Peshawar to 
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Tragic sequel. 


Kabul was strewn with graves of old men, women and children who 

had succumbed to the difficulties of the journey. 
The unhappy emigrants when they returned 
found themselves homeless and penniless, with their property in the 
hands of those to whom they had sold it for a tithe of its value in the 
first flush of their religious enthusiasm. Government did all it could 
to mitigate the hardships which resulted from this amazing enterprise, 
and was successful in arranging for the re-settlement of many of the 
emigrants upon the land which they had so rashly abandoned. The 
failure of the Hijrat movement represented a. severe set-hack to the 
Ivhilafat propaganda ; although it may be stated that as soon as its 
organisers realised the mistake they had made, they co-operated whole¬ 
heartedly with the authorities in the task of mitigating the suffering 
of the emigrants. 

The second by-product of the Khilafat agitation was unfortunately 
of a character which has become only too familiar within the last fifteen 
years. The lleputy ('ommissioner of Kheri in the United Provinces, 
Mr. K. \V. I). Willoughby, I.C.S., an officer who had gained the 
affectionate esteem of all classes of Indians, was assassinated on August 
2Gth in his own house by a Muhammadan fanatic, who confessed subse¬ 
quently that he had been incited to perpetrate the crime by what he 
had heard of the wrongs inflicted by the 
British upon the Khalifa. This tragic occurrence 
exercised a sobering effect upon the Left Wing 
of Indian opinion, affording as it did an indication of what might be 
expected if the Khilafat agitation were conducted without a due sense 
of responsibility by those in charge of it. In many parts of India 
meetings were held at which representatives of every shade of political 
opinion testified their abhorrence of the crime. Public apprehension 
was widely aroused lest the Kheri tragedy should be but the precursor 
of many similar incidents. Fortunately, however, up to the moment 
of writing this anticipation has proved to be unfounded. 

In August the Legislative Council met in Simla. The majority of 
the Indian members belonged to the i)arty 

The Councn^imla pledged to co-operate with the Government, 
and as a result of the acceptance by the 
Indian National Congress of Mr. Gandhis non-co-operation programme, 
certain members belonging to the Extremist wing resigned their seats. 
In the then excited state of public feeling, the proceedings of the Legis¬ 
lature might have seemed to possess an interest merely academic. Such 
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a judgment would, however, have been superficial in the extreme : for 
tlie Council, and the party which it represented, were busy laying the 
foundation of a happier era of joint efiort and joint achievement on the 
part both of Indians and of Englishmen—an era which seems destined to 
continue long after the very names of non-co-o^^eration, of the Punjab 
disturbances, and of the Kliilafat agitation shall have passed out of 
living memory. 

The Session began as usual with a s])eech from the Viceroy in which 
he reviewed the achievements of the various de])artments of his 
administration, lie ailudod to the two matters u])on whicli public 
o])iiuon was mainly exerci>ed witli a brevity whicli causiMl dis- 

The Viceroy’s Speech. l{<'«ar(]ing the Punjab lie said 

SiiK'e we last met, Lord Hunters ('omniittee 
has re])orted on the events oi last year in the Ihinjab, Hoinbay and 
Delhi. My Uovernmeiit iorwardii.l a Despatch to the v^ecretarv of 
State recording tlieir views on the findings of tliat (.Oinmittce and His 
Majesty s (Jovernnient have j)<issed their judgnamt on the whole case. 
There are those, how(‘Vt*r, who ar(‘ dissatisfied with the decision of 
ihe Government of India and oi His .Alajestv s Government, and 
they Iiave (expressed tluir dis>ati>faction in no uncertain terms. 
There is much that I could say wuth reference to the criticisms on 
this side and on that, but 1 am content to leave the issue to the 
verdict of historv.’’ 


ilegarding the Khilafat movement and the non-co-operation cam- 
paiirn, Lord Chelmsford rtmiarkcd : ‘‘ lion’ble Members are fullv awaire 
of the line w-hich my Government liave taken in relation to tiie Turkish 
peace terms, and I need not Ivirther dilate upon it. So far as anv 
Government could, W'e jiressed u|)on tlu^ Peace Conierimce the view\s of 
Indian Muslims, but notwithstanding our efiorts on their lielialf, w^e are 
threatened wdth a canpiaign of non-co-operation, because, forsooth, 
the allied powers iound themselves unable to accept the conditions 
advanced by Indian Muslims. Could anything be more futile or ill- 
advised i This policy of non-co-operation must inevitably lead, if 
})ersistevd in, to the discomfort of the community at large, and indeed 
involves the risk of grave disorder. I am glad to think that everything 
points to this policy being repudiated by all thinking people, and it ia 
because I and my colhiagues liave faith in India’s common-sense that 
we have preferred to allow tliis inovement to fail by reason of its intrinsic 
inanity. Can we, for instancy picture to ourselves the legal profession 
generally foregoing its])ractice in support of thi> policy ? I am proud 
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fco l)oloTig to this great profession luit 1 cannf)t envisage such a po^sibil ty. 
and from one example can we not learn the nn])rac1ical nature of this 
visionary scheme '{ There is a point at which no (lovernmeut could 
refuse to take action to protect the int(‘rests of the community at large, 
and when that point is reacht'd (rovernment is })Ound to and Vvdll u>e a'o 
the resources at its dis])osal. That is a ])latitiide, })ut even platitudes 
require sometimes to be stated. IbiT as 1 liave said above, t luna* 
everv hope* tliat this ])oiiit will not be reached, hut that the ec.mmo]! 
sense ol tlu' i)eople and lh(‘ o])positior. of all moderate men wdll erect an 
insiqxuable l)ar to th(‘ lurther pr(>gre.'^s <'1 tin*' most foolish of all foolish 


scheme,^.'' 

r>d()rtunat(‘l v, 


Proprress oi Non- 
Co-operation. 


l^a{hTS of l}if‘ n r) n - c o - o ]) e T ‘ a t i o n c a m p a i g n, s e c u i * e 
in tli(‘ c(»nsei()Uviic-- that their movcmauit 
]K;-s<‘sse(l. in t he tiie»i condition of ])ublic feeling, 
a uni(im‘ attraction for largo section.^ of the 
erlncated (hmses, wer<* not to be (let<^Tr^‘d ]»y oliicial (anisure. The 
eaiiq^aiirn was}iardl\' chesk-ed in it^ course lo' a weiglitv inanile-to issued 
])y'a luimhrr of mo(h‘rat(' lea^has from Simla. In vam wru tln^ iin] laoti- 
cahle eliaraci-(‘r of the vdioh' .^clnnue demon-tr,it«H] in the ’ je-" aitd 
upoi’ tile ]d,at form hv lender aftiu’ leader «>1 tin' Xat-ional Julxual Ihirty. 
Mr. tbirallii, with hi^ o n arkal^’e intlmnua' o'er tlu* masse--. ;om 1 the 
Ali brothers witli tlu'ir appeal to the mllitatit fe'vour of tli'ur (o 
religionists. movtMl ii]) and down tlu' <ounny in ]uirsiiit of their a\'owed 
intention of bringing ( Ion eniment t(‘‘ lie (u»l of repemtance tl'rough a 
camjaiign of non-violetq n(>n-co-o]),n’aMon. In order to d<^scrilt].(‘ 
iiatuMM)! the remarkable cann>aign-A^ Inch througliruit aAa)id(*d eve]i tl;t» 
sug'je-tion of conllict wn’tli tin* fiu’crs o| l,iw ami order, Ave cannot do 
better than (jmUe liere from an achiress written by iMr. (lanrlhi liiiiiselt 
for the ] ur])os(* of restraining tin* osi-r 'o*aloim entliusiasm t^f the masses. 
Lamenting th(' tendency on tlie part of Ins jolloAvors to yield to tlu* rule 
of tlie mob. lie descrilied incidentally the nature of the deinor.stralioms 
wdiieh his ])rc‘sence oa ctwaa iiero exciied. 

Our })oj)ular deinonstration^ aia* unoiu*stional>ly mob-demonstra¬ 
tion*-. During the memorable tour of the 
Khilafat Mission through the Punjab, and 
Madras, ] have had a surfeit ol sucli demonstrations. I have been 
asliamed to witness at Pailway stations, thoughtless though iiiiAAutting 
destructhm of passengers' luggage by demonstrators wdio, in their adoration 
of their heroes, have ignored everything else and everybody else. They 
have made, much to the discomfort of their heroes, unmusical and harsh 


Mr. Gandhi^s views. 
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noises. They have trampled upon one another. They have elbowed 
out one another. All have shouted, all at the same time, in the holy 
name of order and peace. Ten volunteers have been heard to give 
the same order at the same time. Volunteers often become demonstra¬ 
tors instead of remaining peoples’ policemen. It is a task often danger¬ 
ous, always uncomfortable, for the lieroes to he escorted through a broken 
chain of volunteers from the ])latforni to the coach intended lor them. 
Often it is a juocess Avhicli, although it should occu])y no more than 
five minutes, has occupied one hour. The crowd instead of ])res.sing 
back presses towards the lienees and who therefore require to he pro¬ 
tected. The coach is taken ])ossession of by anybody who dares, vobni- 
teers being the greatest siniuTs. The heroes and other occupants iiuve 
to reason with the intruders that they may not mount tin* foot!)i)ard 
in that summary fashion. The hood of the coach is roughly handh‘d 
*by the ])rocessionists. It is not often that I have seen hoods ol motrns 
left undamaged by crowds. On the route inst(‘ad of crowds lining 
the streets, they follow the coach. The result is conlu^ion woi^e 
confounded. Every moment there is danger of accident. Tliat therr is 
rarely any accident at such demonstrations is not due to the skill ot 
the organisers, but the crowd is determined to put up with all jostlings 
and retain its perfect good humour. In spite of everyone jostling every¬ 
one else, no one has the slightest trtslf to inconvenience one's tuyghbour. 
To finish the ])icture, there is the meeting, an ever-growing cause of 
anxiety. You face nothing but disorder, din. j)ressing, yelling and 
.shouting there. A good speaker arrests the attention of the audience 
and there is order such that you can hear a pin drop.’’ 

“All the same there is mobocraev. You are at the mercy of the 
mob. So long as there is sympatliy between ycai and the mob, everv- 
thing goes well. Immediately that cord is broken, there is lua’ror. 
An Ahmedabad episode now and then gives you the mob psychologv.’’ 

It is ])erhaps a typical illustration of Mr. (Jandhi's view of life 
that the cure he advocated was the teaching of music to the people. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment r>btained success from the moment when 


Opposition to Non- 
Co-operation. 


it a})])eared u])on the horizon of Indian polities. 
We have already noticed the opposition which 


it encountered from the representatives of intellectual aristocracy, 


which included upon the Nationalist side Mr. Tilak and upon the Liberal 


side, leaders who like Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, Dr. Sapru and Mr. 


Shastri, have brought India up to her present level of constitutional 
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achievement. Even in Mr. (jranJlii's immediate circle there were 
many wlio doubted the ])()ssibility of success alon" ^lie line^ which he 
suggested, but his j)ersonality ended by winning rlje day. This was made 
anijily a])parent in the proceedings of a s])ecial meeting ol the Indian 
National Congress which was held in ('alcutta early in SejitianbfT IhJO 
to consider Mr. (binfUii's ]>r(»gramme. Alter a teen discussion tlie nni^^ 
of th(‘. del(‘gat('s \\ho constituted Mr. (Jandln s loilowmg (‘aiTie,d the day 
against the more cautious counsels of the intelligentsia. Xon-co-ojiora- 
tion was aecejited in ]irinci])le hy a. narrow lait conclusive majority ; 
and a sub-committee was ap])()inted to jirepare draft in^^tructions as 
to the exact o})eration of the ca ii])a gn. The rommii t(a‘ ad\ ise J. tirst 
the surrender of titles and lionorary olliccs aiul resignat !(»n^ from tiomi- 


Its first Victory. 


nateil seats in local bodies; secondly, refusal 
to attend tfovernment levels, (lurbars, rind 


other oificial and Siuni-oliicial functions lield bv Kovermmmt olHcials 


or in th(‘ir. honour ; thirdly, the gradual w ithdra\v«il of children from 
scdiools and colleges owiumI, aided. e>r controlh‘'l by (Jovecimient and in 
])lace of such scliools and college's tlie e‘Mrd)lisiimt‘!it ()\ luiMonal sche)e)ls 
anel e’olleges in tlie variems preivinces : lourthly, the graebnii Imvcedi of 
Briti.sli (’eairts by Liwye'rs <ind litigants anel the establishment e.)f private' 
arliitration courts hy their aiel for the' se'ttlemient e»f (>riv<.te dis[)utes ; 
liftlily, refusal on the* ])art eif the militarv. ch'rie'al and lahemring eTisses 
to offer themselve's as recruits for s<*rv](‘e in Mesoeaitamia : and sixthly, 
Avithdrawal bv candidates of their candidature feir elee'tiem to the 


llefeirmeel CViuiicils, and refusal em the p.irt eil the venters to \ote for any 
candidate who might, elespite the aelvice' of (’ongrt^ss, eiifer himsedf for 
eh'ctiem. Mr. Gandhi and his imnieeiiate hand of feillowenv then meived 


U[) anel down the cemntrv, this time enjoying the' bene'tt eef the organised 
'Congress machinery feir securing the sue-cess eit their mee^tings. Beyond 
stirring up a goeid denil eif j^opular excite'iiient, the immediate effect of 
their activities has uj) to the moment of writing het'ii e'onfined to two 
spheres and two spheres only. They have failed to persuade more 
than a fractional ])ro])()rtion of the title liolders to surrender tlieir titles,* 
or of laAvyers to resign their practice. But on the otlier liand they 
have been successful in causing educational 
NtSf-Co^operation^ dislocation to a considerable degree, and in 
effectually preventing any member of the Left 


* Out of an approximat*.' total of o,0<i0 title holdois, only iil bad ro'-igned ti.cir titles 
np to Febiuary 1921. 
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A\ ing Nationalist Party from gaining a seat in the New C'oiinciIs„ 
Wherever Mr. Gandhi has made his appearance, there for the moment 
lias the ordinary progress of educational work lunm seriously inter¬ 
rupted. Ilis hold upon the student mentality is great, for they are 
a class to whom his idealism and frank appeal to the other-regarding 
emotions ]>rove naturally attractive. Jn this connection i1 is 
signiticant to notice (hat v\here Mr. (dindlii was confroiited with an 
insiiliition like the Benares Bindu University, which definitely 
preaches to iis stiidenls tile ifleal of Indian nationality and Hindu 
culture; and wh(‘r(\ in addition, he encountered an antagonist, in the 
])e‘rs(Mi e)f Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. who was no vhit less 
ortiiodox, determined, and conlident tha?‘ hinjs(d[, ii(‘ (‘ncount(‘r(*d a 
se'vere clier!:. In the c.isv ol rlo^ grvat Aluh.miniadan Anglo-Oriental 
Golle‘g(' at Alig<>rh he vax a-- ni'eht haxe* hctri esxpe'cted from the 
])osition ol the* Khilalid m t!i“ lon'Iiont ol hi" [)latlorm. considerahlv 
more sucees^liil : aiilioi-v.h <*'• eu inse. \\he*n (►nei* the magic of his 
])ersonahty w,as remu^'.^ i tie* j-Mident'- who in the first rush e’lf 
enthusi.iMii had . (!m'< olh'r** hcran ov .>1o\v de^grees 1 o return. 

A\ here* Mr. < ‘.'ndhi wa^ i los: - icccs-^iul wa." in institutions which either 


through tlu'ii' CiOniK'clio; witii On* mod^vij Idiu (M*.-hv sestern oi India 

tiieir a">ociat]oM with the' (.overti- 

^c'o'-opemion”^' •'‘■"I"' Hm.il inti- 

m.‘c'\ he'twccn mc'^te'r anel juipil, t<";che'r tend 
taught, W'liich India so wadi nn h'r.'t nid- , and llnis e-oiild ofU'r to the'ir 
students no leadership calciilale'd to ('ounreraO Mr. Gandhi's ini mensem 
maguetisni. Tlie siiscepthniit v of stmlcJiN in India as elsewinu-e'. to 
generous (‘motion, and tlurr reridy accejitance* o! the ejojninat i'm r>f 
catchworet^ ."iich as ‘ no.>-cM-<)j>(‘r.u ion w it h a Satanic (f ovcrmm'nt ’ 
rendered tliein easy \icMn, to thi^ disastr-oim aJ)l)'^d. 

It need Jiardly be said liiat such an oruani'"<*d atraedc upon the* ealu- 
cational slnictiire of the count rv caiU'^*.! a gre'at sons.-uiou. From tlie 


very first tlie goexl scns^‘ oj a large' niimbe'r e\ e'u ol Mr. Gtiiidhi's personal 
followers 7a'\(dted from the ente'rprise* ; and had it not lieen that his 
destructive < ampaign waa in all ease'.s tiee • mijianied by a ])rogranime 
(jf educati(*t(al reconstruction by m(‘an^ of ’‘National'’ schools and 
colleges, tlii^ particular ]dia ot the non-co-operation movement wnnild 
have ended in early failure. JMit the demand for ‘‘ National ” as 
opposed to importe^d " education struck a re'sjionsive chord in the 


National education. 


breasts of many eduealeel Indians : and it was 
only vdieri the practical difficulties of Mr, 
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GaiiclhiV prograiDme obtruded tliein-elves into notice, and when it was- 
seen that the construction of National schools and colleges could in 
way siip])ly the hiatus which would be caused ))y the destruction 
of existing institutions, that tlie campaign began definitely to fail. 
Even so, Mr. Gandlii's j)ersonalitv worked miracles; and immediately 
after the close of th{‘])eriod under review^ at a time, that is. wdien the 
caii-]>aign of ediieat ionaJ non-co-o])(Tation seemed definitely to be turning 
against its author, there was a sudden, if short, outinirst of students*’ 
strike.- in Bengal, whieli throughout 1020 has l)een pre-eminently the 
stronghold of th(‘ nio(leritt<‘s and tlie des])air of tlie noti-eo-operators. 

It i- ra.l]i(‘r in eomu^etidn willi the hoveott oi the new’ Councils that 
I\lr. (bindhi's eam]>aign ol n(ui-co-o])eTal ion s(*enis destined to ex(*rcise 
a iiiflinnice u])on ti)< historx of \\\v next lew yea.rs. for it has pro- 

venti‘d rht‘ ineiu-<ion in the new' It^gislatun* of cerCiin ad'anced think'ers 
wln» l'ignr(‘ prominentlv in tlie ]>nbbe (*v(\ and has hdr t]u‘ ]\lod(‘rates 
a cle.m Inhl. AV e ha\'(‘ alreadv s'*e»j tha- th(‘ Moihn’ete,- liad committed 
tljeni'elvt". lioin the first loan lioiu'-t working of tin* Montagu-fhielms- 
f(.'! I B(*lonns. Tlmir ])o-ition at this inonnmt wa-- on'‘ of (‘onsiderable 
rliirnultv. I pon the <jn(‘-tions of th'* Biinjah. and ro a ]es^ (*xt(*nt of tlie 
Kliilalat, manv ol them felt a*- (b eplv a- ditl the Xationali'^ts. On the 
oth(*r hand, the ,-tat ^man.-iiip of linar ](‘adei> jU'oved eo’ial to the strain, 
ai’fl (]es])it(‘ th(* storm of obfoouy l(‘velled u]>on tlnan m the ])ress and 
from tin* ]>latf(»nn. tlnw 'teadfaMiv !t*fns'‘d eith t to join .Mr. Oandlii 
ill hi- lion-co-operation ('am]>aign or to ))udge from tlieir attitudf' 
ri^ tin* reforms. 

Ti e no]>-eo-o-jKTation campaign continued to la* wa.ged wdth niiicli 
vein'll.(*!ie(‘ of thongfit and exiu’es^ion. There 
s<*ei>u*d ('oimidiTable dang^'r le<t the moie im- 
petnou- supigorter*- ol this eam])aign w'ould 
In* h‘d tn indulge in s]n*(*(li and action v. Iiieli w'as calculated to ])roduce 
that violence which they ’professed to shun. Tliere wots disquieting evi- 
dene(* that tlie non--eo operators were turning their attention from the 
edueattd classes to the masse<--a development which np to the moment 
of writing still remains juegnant wi»di possibilities of serious disorder. 
Accordinglv, in tin* beginning of No\ ember, (.lovernmeiit f(niml it de¬ 
sirable to make plain Iteyoiid the jtossiltility of doubt exactly w'hat its 
])oliry was towotrds this movement. The resolution, which is .sufliciently 
im[)ortant to be quoted in detail ran as folhnvs :— 

‘‘ In view’ of recent events the Governor General in Cotinci! considers 
that it is necessary to make further declaration of the attitude and policy 


Seriousness of the 
situation. 




GO 


Policy of Government. 


of the (Joverninent of India towards the iion-co-oj)oration movement, 
not only for the guidance of local (Governments and Administrations, 
but also for the information of the people of India.*’ 

At the o})ening of the autumn session of the lm])orial Legislative 
Council, Ilis Excellency the A'iceroy (ix})laincd 
the policy which the (Government of Tndia 
have up to date followed in this matter. Although in their o])inion 
the movement is unconstitutional, in that it has as its o])ject the para¬ 
lysis a)i<l subversion of the existing administration of the countrv. the 
(Govermnent hav(i hitherto refraimvl from instituting criminal ])rocr‘ed- 
ings. or taking any other action against those of its promoters, A\ho Iiave 
advocated siiuuUaneously wilii noi\-eo-o])erat ion abstention ironi 
violence, and tiny have instni(*ted local tGovornnumts to tak(‘ action 
against those ])ersons only yho in fiirth^Tance ol tin* movement, liave 
gone beyond the liniits originally set by its organisers, and liavi* by 
speecli or writing oj)enly incited the ))ul>!i<‘ to violence, or liav(* att(‘m))t(*(l 
to Tamper with the loyalty of the army or of the polka*, in adopting 
tliis ])oliey the (.Go\eminent have been inilueiu'ecl by s(*v(*ral considera¬ 
tions.” 

'• In the tir^t |)laee tln'v have been reluctant to interfeia* with the 
liberty of sj)e(*(]i and tin* freedom (»f tin* Press at a time when India is 
on the threshold of a great advance towards tl realisation of the ])rin- 
ciplo of self-government within tin* Kmjure, when indeed the tirst elec¬ 
tions are already in sight. In recounit ion of that advance, and in pur- 
suanca* of the sjiirit of the King Emp.eror's Pioelamalion ol l)eeombi*r last, 

_ thev extended His Maiestv's elemenev to many 

Reasons tor that Policy. . ’ , i i ^ i , , 

hundreds ol political f)tlenders who were tln*n 

in custody, an<l they since released from the restrictions of the Press 

Act, numerous papers which wa^re form(‘rly held to security. Although 

these concessions have in many cases failed to evoke any resjxmse or 

recognition, the (Government are loth to reimpose restrictions which 

have so lately been relaxed.” 

*• In the second ])Iace the (.Gov'erimieiit are at all times reluctant to 
‘Cmbark on a carnjiaign against individuals, some of whom may be ac¬ 
tuated by honest if misguided motives. This consideration is reinforced 
by the knowledge that the form of prosecution under the ordinary cri¬ 
minal law, would be likely to give those against whom it might be directed 
the opportunity of posing as martyrs, and might also by evoking false 
sympathy, swell the number of adherents to a cause wLich has in itself 
no intrinsic merit to commend it to public acceptance.” 
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‘‘ The third and chief consideration however, which has influenced tlie 
<Jovernment of India, is their trust in the common-sense of India, their 

belief that the sanity of Ihe classes and the 

Confidence in Public masses alike uould reject non-co-o])eration 
good sense. i i • • i i i • i 

as a visionary and chimerical scJieine, whicli 

if successful, could only result in widesiiread disorder, political chao'^, 
and ruin of all those who have any real stake in the country. Tlie a])peal 
of non-co-operation is to ])rejudice and ignorance, and its creed is devoid 
of any constructive <^enius. India has had bitter experience of the fruits 
of its forerunner, the Satvagralia cult, and tlie (.b)vernor (General in 
Council still hopes tliat with that lamentable warning before her eyes, 
India will reject the much greater ])eril of non-co-operation.'’ 

“ Its principal expommts have frankly avowed that their object is to 
destroy the prescmt (fovernment. to di^ u]) tlie 
Aims of Non-Co-opera- fotuidations of the British rtovernment in India, 
and they have promised their followers tliat if 
only their i^osjiel lie generally accepted. India sliall lie sell-goyerning 
and independent within one year." 

•' The full consunrnation of their hopes would leave India defenceless 
alike against foreign <niizression and internal chaos. All the benetits 
of a stable (fovernment and undisturbed peact*, the results that have 
been attained liy the orderly ])rogress of India for more than a century, 
and the still greater results which, it is hoped, will attend her advance 
under the Befonns Scheme, her maten.il prosperity and lier political 
progress, are all to be sacriticeil to the irresponsible caprice of a few 
misguided men.'’ 

The coiiiidence of the Uovernmeut in the good sense of India has 


already i)een in a great measure justified by the unanimity of lier best 
minds iu their conde imation of the non-co-operation movement, lor 
almost all the weighty ])odv of educated opinion has rejected this new 
doctrine as one that is Irauglit with the most mischievous ])otentialities 
for India. But having failed to secure a favourable verdict from educated 
India, the leaders of the movement ha\e now been driven to incre^fise 
the violence of their appeal to the mas.ses and to endeavour to enlist 
under the banner of non-co-operation the sympathy and assistance of 
immature school boys and college students.” 

“ Herein lie two great dangers for India which have compelled the 
tfoveriiment to ]>lace the issues plainly before 
Dangers^Uhe move- country in the hope that its most enlightened 

and stable elements may clearly recognise the 
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necessity of a vigorous and united action to prevent any further exten* 
sion of tlie mischief. Of tliese two latest developments the most immoral 
is iindouhtedly the mischievous attack which has been made on the 
youth of the country, wlio are to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
political canipaign. Jt matters not to the leaders of the movemefd: if 
the foundations of home life are sapped and children set against their 
parents and tea(*liers, provided their own ends are attained and the 
success of their campaign assured. ' 

The appeal to the illiterate and tlie ignorant is also fraught with 
v('rv grave danger. It has already resulted in at least one de])l(»rahle 
crime, and it is ('ertain that the restless activity t)f the leaders v;ho ^^ander 
from one city to anolher stirring up excitement amongst tlie masses 
})y inf]amniatorv speeches and by the reiteration of false stat(‘ment^, 
des])ite constant contradiction, may at any moment result in a serious 
outlirealc of disorder." 


“ 'Jhe best weapon to (‘ombat both dangers lies in tin* pn.clical liel]) 


Co-operation invited. 


and sMn]»atliy o1 the sol>or-miii(h‘d and moder¬ 
ate men, and the (h)\ (‘rmnent thertdbi’e calls 


on all wlio have tin* good of India at heart to organise them^olvei* and 
take concert(‘(1 measures to assist the cause of law ami order by active 
opposition to tii(‘ movenunit, by the (‘xercisi* of their influence^ (Acr the 
minds of the ignorant ami the* immature, ami ]>y ])u])lic cx]>()siiie and 
denunciation of tlic' evil of non co-oiioration, and of tlie anarchy to 
whicli it must inevita1)]v lead.” 


The (Jovernment a]>])reciate the action wldch has already lieeu 
tahen in this directi(m hy men of liberal ()])ini()n and moderati' mind 
lliioughout hiflia, and tlu‘V congratulate the (‘oiintry, moie jiaiticularly 
on tli(* mani lost at ions of j)ublic displeasure which has oceurnd in regard 
t(> the miscliievous attac k on education. The o])]K)sii ion wliic'h lias been 
ofTeri'd to this phase of tlie movement by the Trust(a*s of tli(' ]\1. A. O. 
College at Aligarh, liy the authorities of the Kh.alsa College* at 
Amritsar, by many othe'r sediool aiithoriiie^s, liy tin' great majority 
of teae-hers and parents, and also ]>y large* sections oi tlie student 
commiinilv itr-e'lf, is indeed a me»st lielpful fe‘a1ure in the situation.” 

“ The Government realise that it is to enlightened public oiiiniou they 
must ehie'fly trust fejr a dissipation of the dange^r that now' envelopes 
India as it is on that same public e^])inion that India’s political future 
must depend. It is in this trust that they haxe refrained in the past 
so far as is consistent wntli the public safety from repressive action, 
for they consider that such action sliould only be employed in the last 
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Effect of ibis Resolu¬ 
tion. 


Preparation tor Reforms. 


resort, when indeed failure to adopt it would be a criminal betrayal 
of the people.” 

How long, with due regard to their ultimate responsibility for the 
public safety, the Government will be able to maintain that policy will 
depend largely on the success which attends the efforts of the moderate 
citizens to check the extension of the movement and keep its dangers 
within bounds.” 

The studiously moderate tone of this Resolution and its frank ex¬ 
position of (Jovermnent policy', served in no small degree to strengthen 
the hands of the growing body of opinion 
which regarded llie non-co-operation campaign 
as chimerical in its aims and dangerous in 
its methods. Rut the real trial ot strength between those who aimed 
at com])let<i and immediate self-government whether with or without 
chaos, and those who believed in a process of orderly development 
towards resf)onsible government within the Em])ire, was generally 
recognised to be the success or failure of the ap]>roaching elections. 

Mention lias already been made of the immense volume of work 
which the Govcrmiient of India had been com¬ 
pelled to undertake in the course of the year 
1920 in order to secure the realisation in practice of the recommendations 
of tlie Joint Select Goinmittee upon the Government of India Act. The 
framing of election rules, the organisation of electorates, the institution 
of electoral machinery—all these and many other similar preliminary 
requisites to democratic Government were accomplished with remark¬ 
able speed during the spring and summer of 1920. The rules which 
were framed by tlic newly instituted Reforms Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India were submitted to the Joint Gommittec in the early 
sujiiiner of 1920 and received the linal assent of Parliament before the 
end of J uly. In his optuiiug speech to the Imperial Legislative Gouneil on 
August 20th, Lord Gliebnsford said :— 

“ In the sjieech wdiich 1 delivered in January last, when o2)enmg the 
previous Session of the Gouneil, I referred to 
the ])ress of work wdiich the passing of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 had involved and outlined the steps 
that were being taken for dealing with it. In the interval that has since 
elapsed, we have forwarded for the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
and have published for general information, drafts of all the rules under 
the Act to wdiich the approval of Parliament is required. In the prepara¬ 
tion of these rules, we have been greatly assisted by the loyal co-opera- 


Review of Progress. 
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tion of the provinces and by the suggestions and criticisms of our 
advisory committee, whose deliberations were marked by a spirit of 
reason and moderation that I gladly take this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging. We still await the orders of the Secretary of State as regards 
the important constitutional rules under sections 45-A and 'J9-A, but 
the electoral rules and the rules of legislative business have been 
approved by Parliament in a form that differs but slightly from the 
rules as drafted by us. T congratulate the Council on the fact that the 
electoral rules have been sanctioned at so early a date, because this will 
enable us to bring the Reforms Scheme into operation sooner than 
would otherwise have been ])ossible. 1 am aware of the criticisms that 
have been passed on some of our rules. It was inevitable that there 
should be differences of o])inion on some points, but 1 am glad to 
observe that the })rovisions to which exce])tion has ])een taken are 
com])aratively few. llon'ble Members will allow me to fpiote ])ara- 
gra])h 1 of the first Report of the Joint Committee of the two Rouses 
of Parliament ap])ointed to r(‘vise the draft rules made under the 
Government of India Act :— 

“ The Committee dcvsire in the forefront of tlieir Re])ort to express 
their appreciation ol the great care and ability \\hich are 
displayed in the drafts, and of the remarkable ex])edition 
with which this heavy task has been achieved by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the local Governments. As will be seen 
from the Report, the Conmiittee have made but few altera¬ 
tions in the rules as drafted by the authorities in India, and 
they desire to record their considered opinion that the rules, 
with these few alterations, are an accurate, but at the same 
time liberal, interpretation botli of the general recom¬ 
mendations contained in their Report on the Bill and of 
the intentions of Parliament in framing the Act.’' 

“ To those in India who have laboured in this field it must be 
a matter of great gratification to ’"receive this generous apj^reciation 
of their work, and I, who have seen this work at close (juarters, 
would like to add my humble tribute to that accorded by the Joint 
Conmiittee.” 

In that same Session of the Council, the last to be held under the 
old Morley-Minto regime, was also passed the Corrupt Practices Act, 
which had to be brought into operation before the first elections were 
held. This Act, as subsequent experience was to show, was of the first 
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The First Elections. 


importHiicc' in India, where the social system lends itself to the appli¬ 
cation of social, moral and religious pressure in a degree to which 
the more materialistic West with its cruder forms of intimidation can 
supply no ])arallel. 

In the appendix to this volume there will be found tables exhibiting 
the composition of each provincial Legislative 
( ouncil as finally established under the rules, 
as well as of the ])icameral Legislature of India, the Legislative Assembly 
aiui tl)e Council of State. In every province special prej)arations 
were made to deal witli the ])usiness of the elections which were fixed 
at varying dates in the month of Xovember. As the time for the exercise 
of the franchise ))v the now electorate approached, the nori-co-opreators 
rc-(loublcd their efforts to secure the ruin of the scheme. Every 
lorm oi ])ressurc was }jut upon canduhites and voters alike. In some 
places rlnre can be no doubt rliat intimidation, either direct or indirect, 
was freelv used. Attempts were also made to ])rocure the boycott 
of candidates and \ oters by a])pealirg (o religiou.s sentiment. It was 
ev<‘n rejxated in one ])laco that religious mendicants, of the kind whom 
India reverences so deeply, were openly declaring lliat any one who 
voted for a jiarticular leader of the Moderate party would be guilty of 
the incredible enormity of killing one hundred kine. ileetings were 
Ijroken up, candidates were tlireatened, polling booths were picketted ; 
'uit remarkable to relate the attem])t to render the elections abortive 
was a conspicuous failure. Only in six cases out of G37 was an election 
iin])ossible owing to the absence of a candidate. The actual proportion 
of those exercising their vote to the total strength on the electoral role 
varied widely from province to province and 
from town to town. Broadly speaking, the 
voting in rural constituencies was more satisfactory than in the cities, 
but e\en this generalization cannot ])e accepted without reservation. 
The actual proportions veried from 8 j^er cent, in Bombay city where 
the non-co-operators came nearest to success, to 70 per cent, in some 
of the urlian constituencies of Madras Presidency. In the Punjab, 
which from its unfortunate liistorv during the j)receding two years 
might have been expected to present a fertile soil for the propaganda 
of non-co-operation, the voting in rural constituencies was as high as 
36 per cent., while in the general constituencies throughout the pro¬ 
vince the figure was as high as 32 percent. In the United Province's, 
where a particularly vigorous campaign of boycott had been conducted, 
the voting averaged 33 per cent, in the contested constituencies, rising 


Their success. 
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Failure of Non-Co- 
operation. 


in the case of Lucknow and certain other centres to GO per cent. As 
will he seen from the figures given in an appen¬ 
dix, the all-India proportions of voting for the 
provincial Councils ranged from 20 to 30 per 
cent.; for the Legislative Assembly the proportion was roughly 20 
per cent, and for tlie Council of State no less than 40 per cent. 

Ingenious machinery was devised for enabling illiterate voters to 
record their votes. In the case of Bombay, for example, it was decided 
to adopt the coloured box or symbol system. There was a separate box 
at each polling station, to which was allotted the colour or the symbol 
given to a particular candidate. Where the number of candidates was 
live or fewer the boxes were coloured white, black, yellowy red and green. 
Where the number of candidates w’as greater than hve, to each was 
assigned a symbol, such as a horse, cart or sword, or some other univer¬ 
sally recognizable article, for it w^as found that country voters could not 
be trusted to recognise with certainty more than the live colours above 
mentioned. The electorate of rural India was (jiiite capable, even at 
this early stage in its education, of making up its mind upon questions 
dn which it W'as intimately concerned; and in fact, gave its vote wdth 
business-like precision to candidates wLo announced their intention of 
dealing with local grievances. 

The result of the election ])lainly showed that the non-co-operators 
had failed in their attempt to secure the ruin of the new machinery. 
The councillors had been elected despite the eflorts of the opj^osition 
and Mr. Gandhi's campaign had received a corre.spoiiding check. 

Fresh issues i‘^^^ue between the non-co-operators and 

the co-operators therefore shifted from the 
possibility or impossibility of holding the elections, and finally resolved 
itself into the question as to whether the, Beforms were genuine or were 
a Machiavellian device on tlie part of the Bureaucracy for continuing 
India's servitude. The issue thus framed made its appearance on many 
occasions during the months of November and December 1920. Those 
wdio believed or professed to believe that the new Councils wx'rc to be 
a snare and the new Keforms a delusion, were considerably perturbed 
bv the publication in the middle of December of His Majesty's instruc¬ 
tions 1o the (iovernors wLo \v(u-e to preside over the Kelorjued Brovincial 
' Councils. 

These instructions will be iound in an a})p(*ndix, but the generous 
tone which they dis]>layed, and, above all 
things, the authority of Ilis Majesty’s name, 


Governors’ instructions. 
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served to convince many of those who were sceptical as to the wisdom 
of the course pursued by the Liberal Party, that their confidence in the 
good intentions of the British Government had not been misplaced. 
The Governors were enjoined by His Majesty to do all in their power to 
maintain the standard of good administration, to undertake the pro¬ 
motion of all measures making for social and industrial welfare and 
tending to fit all classes of the population without distinction to take 
their due share in the public life and government of the country. They 
were further instructed to see that all those persons now and hereafter 
to be enfranchised should appreciate the duties and responsibilities and 
advantages of their position, and that those who exercised the power 
of returning representatives to the Legislative Council should per¬ 
ceive the effects of their votes, and come to look for the redress of their 
grievances and the improvement of their conditions in the working 
of representative institutions. The Governors were further directed to 
nmember that in considering the advice of their Minister, due regard 
must be paid to their relations with the Legislative Council and to the 
wishes of the people in the Province as expressed by their representa¬ 
tives. 

The year 1920 closed as usual with the meetings of the great party 

organizations in India. As had been the case 
The N^pur^Session oi 1919, the Moderates and the 

Nationalists held their separate meetings. 
The session of the Indian National Congress at Nagpur was again 
the scene of another notable triumph for Mr. Gandhi. Despite the 
protests of many who had hitherto represented the front rank of 
Extremist stalwarts; despite the resignation from the Congress of many 
prominent persons who since the special September Session had found 
themselves out of harmony with the spirit pervading it, Mr. Gandhi not 
only succeeded in securing the confirmation of his non-co-operation 
programme, but in addition he was able to alter the old ‘‘ creed ’’ of 
the Congress in such a fashion as to eliminate the declared adherence 
of that body to the British connection and to constitutional methods of 
agitation. The session was marked not merely by Mr. Gandhi’s personal 
ascendancy but also by the extreme intolerance on the part of his 
followers of the slightest criticism of or divergence from the views put 
forward by their idol. Well tried leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, and Mr. Khaparde, who but a few months pre¬ 
viously had been received wdth a respect well-nigh equivalent to adora¬ 
tion, were howled down ignominiously when they attempted to depict 
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the dfficulties in which the country would be landed by the adoption of 
Mr. Gandhi’s programme—a sad illustration of the vicissitudes insepar¬ 
able from the life of a national hero in India to-day. As a result of the 
Nagpur meeting the Congress has become more and more sectional in 
character. It has now ceased to be representative of anything save 
the Extreme Left of Indian Nationalist opinion; and at Nagpur for 
almost the first time on record, it was composed very largely of the 
personal adherents of a single leader. 

In refreshing contrast with the impracticable spirit displayed in the 

session of the Indian National Confess and 
The Liberal Conference. r -i/r v t ^ xt xt. 

01 the Muslim League at Nagpur was the sober 

tone of the debates in the session of the National Liberal Federation. 
While yielding nothing to the Nationalists in tlie depth of their 
feeling upon the Punjab afiair, the Moderate leaders displayed a 
firm grasp of the political situation. They were not prepared to admit 
that the Reforms now inaugurated conferred upon India that share 
of political responsibility to which they conceived she was already 
entitled, but they none the less reaffirmed their determination to wmrk 
the Reforms in such manner as to hasten the date of India’s consti¬ 
tutional advance. They roundly asserted their ci)nvictioTi of the foolish¬ 
ness of the non-cooperation movement, anl expressed their apprehen¬ 
sions as to the consequences to w^hich its eemtinuance was likely to lead. 

( onsidering themselves as they did the spiritual Ifeirs of the old Congress 
organisation, w^hich prior to its capture hy the Extremist Partv had 
always stood for co-o]ieration and ordered progress, they remained fixed 
ill their determination to carry forward the work of the new constitution. 
The following quotation from the speech of the Ilon’ble Mr. Chintamani, 
now a Minister in the Reformed Council of United Provinces, is selected 
as typical of the spirit which inspires the National Liberal Federation. 

“ Remember JlilFs saying that one man with a conviction is equal to 
ninety-nine without one. Do not apologise, do not doubt, do not 
hesitate. Go forward wuth the strength of conviction and with the 
determination that coiK^uers obstacles. Preach the doctrines of the 
Liberal Partjq explain to the people that w^e are the inheritors of the old 
Congress wdiose objects wo are faithfully carrying out, establish Liberal 
leagues wherever th(*y are not, and bring more of the faithful into 
tlie fold. Be sure, in building up our party we but serve the country, 
w^e have no other motive. In this national work revered founders of 
the Congress who are not with us in mortal form, will be with us in 
spirit. And the faith in me tells me that howsoever we may be mis- 
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tunderstood to-day by a section of our countrymen whose commondahle 
patriotic zval for immediate political salvation j^revents them from 
correctly appreciating our stand-point, the day \vill come when the 
passions and prejudices of the moment will have subsided and per¬ 
suasive reason will again hold up the guiding lamp, and when our 
motives as well as our wisdom will be vindicated. Whether it may 
come sooner or later, and even if it may not come, make no differ¬ 
ence. AYe will not be deflected from what we are convinced is our 
\.hity to our Motherland.” 


The Duke's visit. 


The year closed with preparations for the visit of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught who was acting as a 
substitute for the Prince of Wales in the task 
of inaugurating the Reformed Constitution. The non-co-operators 
had some time })ast announced their intention of boycotting the Royal 
visitor, and though tluTc was little doubt that they spoke for none but 
a small section of o})inion, the mere fact tliat such a plan could be 
mooted publicly, revealed how deeply Indian opinion has been agitated 
by the unfortunate occurrences whicli we have had occasion to notice 
in the course of this r^w'iew. Put despite the noisy clamour of the 
Left AViii'i Extremist Section, the Liberals and the Government pressed 
on steadily in their dctonnination to steer the ship of >tate along her 
new course. The a])pointmont of Lord Sinha as Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa—the lirst Indian to hold charge ut a })rovincial Government 
—was recognisrd In* all sane and moderate 0[)inion as an augury of 
better tilings. As soon as the elections were over and the relative 
position ot different sections in the new elec¬ 
torate could be determined, Ministers and 
Councillors were a]>poinred to constitute the executive Government 
of the new jirovincial admiiii’-tratiou. In Aladras it is interesting to 
notice, the eh'ctions pR>vel that the fears of the non-Brahmin commu¬ 
nity were unfounded. But perhaps the most sensational of the new 
appointments and cert xinly the standing example of Government’s 
determination to acce[)t honestly the revised position of the English 
and Indian races in India, was pro\'ided by the selection of Lala 
Harkishanlall, who a few months previously had been under sentence 
for complicity in the Punjab disturbances, as a Minister, in the re¬ 
constituted administration of tlie province. 


New personalities. 


What may be termed the moral effect of these final preparations 
for inaugurating the new machinerv of government was very great. 
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So long as the Government of India Act existed merely as a record 
upon the pages of the Statute book, it was possible for the opponents of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms to adopt an attitude of scepticism 
towards both the design and the execution of the new^ structure. But 
with the holding of the elections, with the appointment of the new 
Ministers and Councillors, and with the issue of the Royal Instructions 
to the Governors of the Provinces, the Reforms became something real 
and living, something of which serious account must be taken. 

It w ould be misleading if at this point our narrative were to terminate 
too abruptly wdth the close of the calendar 

u sequen events. ^ 1920. For it is in the first three months 

of the year 1921 that the events described in this and the preceding 
chapter have found their natural culmination. The character of the 
first session of the new Indian legislative machinery was of the very 
greatest importance. Upon the manner in which the m(‘mbers realised 
and discharged their responsibilities, naturally hung the success of the 
whole great constitutional experiment at wdiich the Go\ eriiment of India 
have laboured for the last three years. It w’as then with a feeling of 
some* anxiety that Indian administrators looked for the opening of the 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly. Meeting as iIk'v did in an 
atmosphere so unfavourable to calm deliberation, even the most ()})ti- 
mistic onlooktr might w’ell have deemed that the chances of success 
in this, the first and most critical session, were somewhat j-mall. Friend 
and foe of the new' Government alike prepared to watch the progress 
of the reformed Indian Legislature with the deepest attention. 

Past question, the new' Constitution derived an excellent start from 
the presence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. He bore 
a message of good will from His Majesty the King-Emperor ; he Jiad laid 
aside leisure well-earned to re-visit the India he loved, in order, as he 
said, to heal wounds, to unite unhappy differences, to persiiaile all men 
to forgive and forget. His personal inauguration of the reformed Legis¬ 
latures, both Provincial and Central, provided the occasion for speeches 
which w'ere balm to' the wounds of India. Less perhaps by his actual 
words, though these of themselves brought a message of peace and good¬ 
will to thousands of souls momentarily embittered, than by his gracious 
personality, tlie Duke accomplished in India a woik which no one but 
the son of Queen Victoria could have performed. It was on the 9tli 
February 1921 that he inaugurated the Parliament of India. His speech 
was an inspiring one, and it ended with a personal aj^peal for forgiveness 
and forbearance on both sides which deeply moved the hearts of every 
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one present. Since I landed, ” lie said, I have felt around me bitter¬ 
ness and estrangement between those who have been and should be 

, friends. The shadow of Amritsar has lenath- 

The Duke’s appeal. , ti 

ened over the lair lace ot India. 1 know 

how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King-Emperor at the 

terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab. No one can deplore these 

events more sincerely and more intensely than I do myself. I have 

reached a time of life when I most desire to heal wounds and to reunite 

those who have been disunited. In what must be, I fear, my last visit 

to the India I love so well, here in the new capital, inaugurating a n^^w 

constitution, I am moved to make you a personal appeal, put in the 

simple words that come from my heart, not to be coldlv and critically 

inteipieted. My experience tells me that misunderstanding susually 

mean mistakes on either side. As an old friend of India, I appeal to 

you all—British and Indians—to bury along with the dead past the 

mistakes and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive where you have 

to forgive, and to join hands and to work together to realise the hopes 

that arise from to-day.” 

That this appeal did not fall upon deaf ears, soon became amply 
apparent. The relations between the oflScial 
iroverninent and the new Indian Legislatures 
have been, throughout the whole of this first critical session, everything 
that can be desired. The non-official Members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly and of the Council of State, who now control an absolute majority 
over any number of votes which Government can possibly command, 
have throughout revealed a sense of responsibility, of sobriety and of 
statesmanship which has surpassed the most sanguine expectations 
even of those who believe most firmly in India’s capacity for respon¬ 
sible government. On the side of the officials, it must be stated, there 
has been a generous response. Lord Chelmsford remarked, when the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State were inaugurated, that 
the principle of autocracy in the administration of India has now been 
definitely discarded. The officials have not been slow to exhibit their 
realization of the change which has come over the spirit of government 
in India. They have gladly acknowledged the power of the new Legis¬ 
latures ; have taken them into confidence ; have sought their co-opera¬ 
tion, and recognised their responsibilities. From the day when the first 
business of the Session was transacted, the attitude both of the official 
and of the non-official sides of the House was never for one moment in 
doubt. 


Changed atmosphere. 
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This attitude, so encouraging for the rapid progress of India towards 
responsible Government, and so happy in its indication that the growing 
pains of the country are passing away, became more than ever note¬ 
worthy in view of the difficulties, already indicated, which beset the 
new Indian Parliament. It was generally felt that the debate upon the 
Punjab question would strike once and for all the keynote of the session. 
On the 15th February 1921, a resolution was moved by Mr. Jaiiinadas 
Dwarkadas, recommending the Governor General to declare liie liim 
resolve of the Government of India to maintain the connection of India 
with the British Em 2 )ire on the principle of perfect racial equality ; 

^ to exiH'ess regret that tlie Martial Law 

The Punjab Resolution. . i i ^ ^ i' 

administration ot the Punjab departed irom 

this principle, and to mete out deterrent punishments to officeis vho 
have been guilty ; and to satisiy himself that ade(|uate comjiensatif.n 
was awarded to the families of those killed or injured at the Jallianwala 
Bagh. The notable feature of the debate which ensued was tlie deej) 
sense of responsibility felt both by the official and the non-official 
speakers as to the |iresent and future eil’ects of the words th(-y uttered. 
The sjiecches of the Indian members revealed no rancour and no desire 
for vengeance. They made it jilain that they were fighting for a princii)le. 
On the other side, the ofhcials re-asserted with an added ein})liasii‘ which 
this occasion had for the first time made 2 )ossible, th(‘ir disaj)i)roval of 
the acts which had given rise to such bitter resentment among the edu¬ 
cated classes of India. Sir Wilhani Vincent, who led the debate from 
the Government benches made plain the deep regret of the administra¬ 
tion at the perpetration of those improper actions, and their firm deter¬ 
mination that so far as human foresight could avail any re 2 )etition would 
be for ever impossible. He rejiudiated emjdiatically the suggestion 
that Indian lives wxie valued more lightly than the lives of Englishmen, 
exjiressing his deep regret that the canons of conduct for which the 
British administration stood had been violated by some of the acts of 
certain individual officers. The sincerity and the earnestness of the 
Home Member’s desire to assuage the feelings of Indians exercised a 
profound effect upon the assembly. Magnanimously acknowledging the 
attitude of Government, the Assembly agreed to withdraw the third 
clause calling for deterrent 2 )unishment (a clause indeed wliich under the 
circumstances it w^ould have been difficult to put into ellVct). And the 
resolution as amended was then accepted by the whole H<>use. 

I The effect of this debate and of the frank admission l)y Govejhment 
that they realised and regietted the injuiy done to Indian national 
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sentiment by improper acts on the part of certain officers during the 
Punjab disturbances, exercised a marked influence on these cunents 
of feeling which have already been described. But it did more than 
this; it showed to all fair-minded observers that Government was firm in 
its determination to give the new legislative machinery of India that 
respect which vras its due. The note of harmony 
and co-operation struck in the course of the 
debate continued throughout the whole session. If on the one hand 
the non-official members of both the Upper and the Lower Hoiise.^ showed 
themselves fully alive to the responsibilities as well as to the privileges 
of the position in whicli they found themselves, on the other hand the 
officials exhibited on every occasion their conviction that the Assembly 
and the Council of State were now sharing with them the govern^ 
ment of the country. The appointment of a Committee to examine 
repressive legislation ; the despatch of a new delegation embodying 
some of the most advanced leaders of the Khilafat movement to Ei;g- 
land in connection with the revision of the treaty of Sevre.s. were both 
typical of the attitude of the officials towards the Assembly. 

But if the conduct of the Assembly during the Punjab debate had 
revealed at once the dignity, good feeling, and statesmanship of the non¬ 
official Members, the attitude of the Lower House towards the Budget 
exhibited in yet higher degree both its sobriety and business capacity. 
With the exception of the chaiges ear-marked for military and politi¬ 
cal heads, the ordinary administration of the central as of the local 
Governments now depends upon the voting of grants by the legislatures. 
Now as will be indicated in a later chapter, the disastrous economic his¬ 
tory of the year 1920 had resulted in a deficit of millions, which 
had to be met by the imposition of further taxation. The narrative 
The Budget events which has made up this review’ wdll 

have failed in its purpose, if the reader has not 
gathered some idea of the difficulties and teiu]Nations which must have 
beset the newly elected members of the Indian legislature when faced 
writh the problem of imposing fresh taxation in the heated political 
atmosphere of the moment. But to the lasting credit of Indian states¬ 
men it must be recorded that they faced the necessity imposed upon 
them by the financial crisis manfully, and with a full sense of their 
responsibility. It must be plain to any impartial student that they 
might well have courted and sought po])ularity amongst advanced 
sections of opinion in India by refusing utterly to participate in the 
taxation wdiich the executive Government required for carrying on the 
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business of the State. To this temptation the members of the Legis¬ 
lature rose superior. Exercising their power of the purse to scruti¬ 
nise closely and in a business like fashion the demands for grants 
presented to them, they none the less passed these grants and endorsed 
the suggested taxation proposals with comj)aratively few alterations. 

From all that has been said it will be apparent that the first session 
of the Keformed Parliament of India has 
more than justified the faith displayed in the 
capacity of Indians by Mr. JMontagu and Lord Chelmsford. It has 
shown tliat the process of entrusting resjxmsibility to Indian statesmen 
calls out in return a rare degree of ca]>acity for discharging the obli¬ 
gations which that responsibility entails. Htmce it is that before the 
termination of Lord Chelmsford's eventful and most critical term of 
ofiice, he had the hapj)iness of o})'<erving tlu' translation into ])ractice 
under the most encouraging auguries of those constitutional reforms 
for which, from the earliest hour of his Viceroyalty, he had toiled so 


hard. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Econom*c Life of India. 

It is necessary to premise any accoant of India's economic life by 
some indication of the general conditions regulating the finances of the 
country. It must ]»e remembered that a very large proportion of the 
rev^miie of the Government of India is derived not from taxation, but 
from such sourc*es as Jjand Revenue, Opium, Railways, Forests and 
Irrigation. The country being still in the main agricultural, 
revenues arc alwa 3 "s largely influenced by the character of the season ; 
indeed, it has more than once been remarked that Indian finance resolves 
itself into the art of gambling in rain. A second factor in India’s 
financial existence has hitherto been her large commitments in London, 
in payment for which a sum averaging about £20 million sterling is 
annually recpiired. The major portion of this sum is interest on capital 
which has been lent to India for the purpose 
internal development. Originally borrowed 
at a very low’ rate, in most cases about 31 
per cent., it now brings to the Indian exchecpier a return of approxi¬ 
mately 7 per cent. Another item in the annual remittance is payment 
fur Government stores of a kind which hitherto have not been obtain¬ 
able in India. This item is destined gradually to disappear with the 
increasing industrial development of the country, of which an account 
will be giv’en in subse((uent pages, rayment is also made to England 
for the leave allowance cf State servants and for their pensions after 
they have retired from active service. Until lately, the annual remit¬ 
tance to Loudon included the charge for the maintenance of the India 
Oifice; but as a result of the general overhauling of the relations 
betw’een England and India consequent upon the declaration of August 
20th, 1917, the India Office is now a charge upon the British Exchequer. 
In substitution for this charge, however, will henceforth come the cost 
of maintaining the Indian High Commissioner, who will discharge for 
India agency functions in England similar to those discharged by the 
High Commissioners of the self-governing Dominions. 

( 75 ) 
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Up to the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms, the budget 
of the Government of India, was made to include 
The Former system. transactions of local Governments, the 

revenue enjoyed by the latter being mainly derived from sources of 
income which were shared between the Government of India and them¬ 
selves. Broadly speaking, certain heads of rev^enue, such as the land 
revenue, excise, salt, income tax and the profits from productive irriga¬ 
tion works, were divided between the provincial and the central (Govern¬ 
ments. The provincial Gov'ernments took the receipts from Forests, 
and Kegistration, as well as from Courts and Jails. To the (Govern- 
/ ment ol’ India went the revenue from ()])ium, customs, railways, posts 
and telegraphs, and tributes from the Indian States. The' central 
Government out of tluhse incomings w^as res])onsil)le for defence charges, 
for the upkeep of railways, posts and telegraphs, for the ])ayment of 
interest on debt, and for the Home charges. The ]^rovinces from their 
incomings met the connected with land revenue and general 

administration, with forests, police, courts ami jails, with education and 
with medical services. Chargfxs for irrigation and ordinary public \vorks 
were common to both the central and to the ])rovincia] (iGovernments. 

This state of affairs has now’ passed aw%ay as a result of the chang(^^ 
_ ^ introduced by the jMontagu-Ghelmsford 

e ew sys em. Eeforms. The authors of the Eeport had 
urged the necessity of complete separation between the finances of the 
central Government and those of the various provincial Governments, 
and to this end had outlined a scheme. Tlieir main recommendations 


w’ere that no heads of revenue should continue divided; 
j.fiv,exxue, irrigation, excise and judicial stamps should be completely 
provincialised; and that income tax and general stamps should become 
central heads of revenue. Inasmuch as under this re-arrangement the 
Government of India would lose heavily, the scheme proposed that 
contributions should be levied on the provinces to make up the deficit. 
For the purpose of fixing the provincial contributions, the authors of 
the Eeport chose an assessment proportionate to the gross surplus which 
each province WT)uld enjoy under the new" allocation of resources. In 
order to tix the standard on an equitable scale of contribution a Com¬ 
mittee w"as appointed in January 1920 to investigate the financial rela¬ 
tions betw’een the new' central and provincial Governments. This 
Committee consisted of Lord Most on, Mr. Charles Eoberts and Lieutenant 
Commander Hilt-on Young. It was particularly concerned to determine 
first the contributions which w'ere to be paid by the various provinces 
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to the central Government for the financial year 1921-1922, and secondly 
the modifications to be made in the provincial contributions with a view 
to their equitable distribution. The Committee proposed tliat receipts 
from General Stamps should be credited to the provinces and not to 
the central Government, and suggested a plan by which the provincial 
governments were to contribute £9*83 millions (983 lacs) to the central 
Government in 1921-1922. The standard contribution of tlie provinces 
were also fixed, as proportions of the total contribution necessary to 
make uj) the deficit of the Government of India, this proportion being 19 
per cent., from Bengal; 18 per cent., from United Provinces; 17 j)cr cent., 
from Madras ; 13 per cent., from Bombay ; 10 per cent., from Bihar and 
Orissa ; 9 per cent., from the Punjab ; GJ per cent., from Burma ; 5 per 
cent., from the Central Provinces; and 2-J per cent., from Assam. The 
Committee reconjmended that contributions should be readjusted to 
this standard percentage by equal increments extending over a period 
of seven years. 

Since the Reforms, of which this arrangement w^as an integral part, 
did not come into oj)eration until the close of the period under review^ 
we may 2 )ostpone any consideration of its w’orking until the issue of the 
next Report, and pass on to a consideration of the financial history 
of the calendar year 1920. Seldom in India has there been a contrast 

The car 1920 extraordinary between the conditions 

^ ’ obtaining at the beginning and at the end of 

a period so short. As was related in last year's Report, in India as in 
many countries of the world the armistice had been followed by a 
general trade boom. Though there were signs that this boom rested 
on no sure foundation and that the chaotic condition into which most 
of the belligerent countries had allowed their finances to fall w’ould, 
sooner or later, react upon their economic position, nevertheless the 
foreign demand for India's produce was still strong; and as a result 
of a huge balance of trade in India’s favour, exchange had risen to heights 
previously undreamt of. The 1919 monsoon had been an excellent 
one, and public revenues had grown considerably during the year. The 
only event wUich had seriously disturbed the anticipation of the budget 
presented by Lord Meston w^as the Afghan War in the summer of 1919, 
which had converted an expected small surplus into a deficit of some 
23 crores. There seemed in fact to be only tw^o clouds on India’s finan¬ 
cial horizon at the beginning of the period under review^. There was 
first, the legacy of war tinanoe wUich pointed to the need of severe 
economy, and secondly, the continuance of high internal prices which 
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not only pressed severely on the mass of India’s population but threa¬ 
tened to involve the taxpayer in considerable expense for wholesale 
revisions of pay of all State servants. But with a maintenance of the 
prosperity of the previous year, and a continued growth in the public 
revenues, it was hoped that the year 1920 could be faced without fear 
or misgiving. Unfortunately the trade boom passed away with uncanny 
rapidity, leaving behind it a trough of depression. On the one hand 
the great purchasing power ncciinnilai ed by India after the war, itself 
enhanced by the high exchange value of the rupee obtaining in the 
cold weather of 1919-1920, was used to import very large quantities 
of manufactured goods of which during the war India was starved. 
So persistent was the rush of imports that not only did customs receipts 
break all records, but the Indian markets gradually became seriously 
over-stocked until at the end of the year 1920, dealers found themselves 
face to face with a very difficult financial position. On the other hand, 
the period under review has shown thiit the recovery of the greater part 
of the continent of Europe from the economic collapse resulting from 
the war is likely to be much more protracted than any one had anti¬ 
cipated. In consequence, the power of India’s customers to buy her 
produce has of late been severely restricted, and before the end of 1920 
the export trade began to suffer an almost unparallelled depression. 
The inability of many nations to purchase India’s raw produce has 
resulted not only in a general contraction for the time being of her 
production, but also the piling up of stocks of many of her commodities. 
Further, simultaneously with the necessity, to be described later, of 
placing restrictions on the export of India’s food grains in the interest 
of Indian consumers, there became manifest a marked falling off in 
Japan’s consumption of raw cotton. During the year under review 
all these factors contributed to produce a violent swing of the pendulum ; 
and the net exports of merchandise which for the year 1919 stood at 
£127 millions, became during the year 1920 transmuted into net imports 
of £21 millions. Misfortunes rarely come singly ; and as if to add to 
the difficulties of India’s economic position, the monsoon of 1920 has 
been on the whole a disappointment. Although'it started well it ended 
badly ; for the average rainfall of the monscon period over the plains 
of India as a whole was 12 per cent, below normal. 

The cumulative influence of all these adverse factors made itself 
Exchange markedly felt during the course of the year 

under review. Iji no branch of financial acti¬ 
vity was this more obvious than in the case of exchange. In previous 
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issues of this Report, mention was made of the fact that the rapidly 
advancing price of silver, combined with the continuous absorption of 
silver rupees in India, eventually proved that it was necessary to examine 
afresh the basic conception of the Indian currency and exchange systems. 
It must be remembered that the currency of India is rupees and rupee 
notes, with, before the war, a considerable circulation of sovereigns. 
In order to maintain the gold exchange value of this silver rupee in times 
of pressure, there has been built up a large reserve known as the gold 
standard reserve, held for the most part in London. The strain imposed 
by the war was so great, that in the course of the year 1918 the Indian 
currency note issue was only saved from a declaration of inconvertibility 
by the passing in America of the Pittman Act, which enabled India 
to procure 200 million ounces of silver from the United States. The 
later years of the war had introduced problems to meet which temporary 
measures had been adopted. But the months following the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities, so far from seeing these problems pass away, seemed 
merely to aggravate their intensit 3 ^ It was therefore thought desir¬ 
able in the course of the year 1919 to appoiiit a Committee to examine 
the effect of the war on the Indian exchange and currency system, and 
to consider whether in the light of war experience and of possible varia¬ 
tions in the price of silver, any modifications were required. As was 
mentioned in ‘‘India in 1919*'’ the Committee submitted its Report 
just prior to the beginning of the period under review. The 
Majority Re 2 )ort. w^hich was signed bv all 
members but one, emphasized the desir¬ 
ability of restoring the stabilit\" of the 
rupee and of re-establishing the automatic working of the Indian 
Currency system. The\^ deprecated a reduction in the silver content 
of the rupee, and considered that it was inad\'isable to postpone 
the fixing of a stable rate of exchange. The balance of advantage, 
so it appeared to them, was decidedh’ on the side of linking the 
exchange value of the rupee to gold rather than to sterling. Consi¬ 
dering that a high rate of exchange would mitigate the rise in Indian 
prices, would not seriously cramp industrial development, and would 
not permanentlj" hamper Indian trade unless there were a great fall in 
world prices to which India did not adjust herself, they believed that 
the ratio of Rs. 10 to one sovereign w’ould be suitable as the stable 
relation to be established. 

The minority report, which was presented by Mr. Dalai, differed 
from the recommendations of the majority, in some important points. 
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Mr. Dalai urged that the ratio of the rupee to gold should be fixed at 
fifteen to one, but Council Bills—rupee drafts which the Secretary of 
State sells in London upon the Indian treasuries—should be sold by 
competitive tender, and that reverse drafts—that is to say, sterling 
drafts on London sold in India—should be offered only at a rate based 
on an exchange value of Is. Ad. He further suggested that while the 
price of silver was high. Government should coin two-rupee silver coins 
of reduced fineness and make them unlimited legal tender. 

Tlje main recommendations of the majority report were welcomed 
both by the Government of India and by the Secretary of State, and 
it was determined to give immediate effect to their proposal, that the 
rupee should have a fixed exchange value equal to 1-lOth of the value 
of the gold contcTiis of tlie sovereign. Hu fortunately the circumstances 
under which the new policy was launched were exceptional. Currency 
conditions throughout tlie world were in an abnormal state and even 
neutral countries, which had escaped much of the worst consequences 
of the war, had found it diflicult to maintain their exchanges at par 
with the United States, the onlv country where a free market in gold 
remained. In India, the demand for gold wais strong, the price of a 
tola of 180 grains of bar gold being Rs. Vyl-A in August 1919. The 
removal of the embargo on the export of gold by the Unilecl States 
Govei’iiment, together with the freeing of other sources of supydy, enabled 
the Government of India to reduce the ])remium on gold by fortnightly 
sales of bullion. But by tlie middle of 1920, tlio price had fallen only 
to Rs. 20-12 per tola, wdiereas tlni ])rice corresponding to the ratio 
ado])tcd by Governm(‘nt is Rs. 15-14. It wars therefore impossible 
to offer a sovereign in return for ten rupees. 

The Government of India had to contend against a combination 
of particularly adverse forces. Just as the 
new ])oiicy introduced, the London-Jxew 
York exchange markedly weakened wdth the result that the rise in the 
rupee exchange, required to give full practical effect to the rurrency 
Commil tee’s recommendations, wns far steeper than any one could have 
anticipated. In February 1920, for example, the rupee stood at just 
below 25. llcZ. Warned by the length of time which had elapsed between 
1893 when the Ls*. Ad. ratio had been decided upon, and 1898, when it had 
become stabilised after five years of restricted coinage, the Government 
of India did not expect the new ratio to be established immediately. 
They decided hoAvever to influence the exchange rate, in order eventually 
to stabilise exchange, by the sale of a limited amount of reverse councils ; 
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but it became obvious that much of the tendering for drafts was of a 
speculative nature, and the very heavy demand for remittances seemed 
to have arisen as much from the transference of capital as from ordinary 
trade requirements. The continuance of the sale of reverse councils 
for the purpose of gradually raising the exchange rate to the theoret¬ 
ical ratio, rested upon tlie assumption that the balance of trade would 
continue favourable to India ; but with the dramatic reversal of direc¬ 
tion which look place soon after the middle of the year, this condition 
no longer held good. In the face of a force setting strongly in the oppo¬ 
site direction from that on which the theory of India’s gold exchange 
system depended, the efforts of the Government of India to stabilise 
exchange with former expedients naturally proved unavailing. The ex¬ 
change value of the rupee fell rapidly. There 
Fa.l in exchange. considerable poy>ular dissatisfaction with 

the conditions under which reverse councils were at first sold. Towards 
tlie end of February it was decided to discriminate against speculators 
in the acceptance of lenders ; and there arose, principally on the Bombay 
side, a strong opposition to the continuance of the sale of reverse councils 
at all. Originally started under a jxditical as])ect, this movement spread 
also to a large numljer of the commercial community both Fmglish 
and Indian. The sale of reverse councils was condemned as “ legalised 
plunder of Indian funds ” and organised loot.'’ The existing policy 
was general!V regarded as one of casting llie sterling resources of the 
iTov^ernment of India for the benefit of spec\ilators in exchange, 
and of jeopardising the eventual ability to maintain a constant 
rate on the recovery of the dollar-sterling ratio. The Government, 
recognising tliat the demand for remittance was largely of a speculative 
natui-e, realist'd that any attem])t to satisfy it woTild be likely to dissi- 


y)ate their resources to an extent which it would have been impossible 
to foresee at the inauguration of their policy. They therefore reduced 
the amount of their saks of reverse coimcils. The market rate there¬ 
after fell swiftly; and some ay>prehenvsion began to be felt in the 
commercial community at the possibility of exchange falling below 
2-v. sterling. The general trade position was at this stage indicating 
the inability of exports to balance imports, and in September the Govern¬ 
ment of India, being no longer in any doubt that the tide of trade 
had reversed, withdrew until further notice their weekly offer of sterling 
di*afts on London. The rate of exchange thereupon steadily fell from 
about lOd, where it stood at the end of September, to Is. 5|d. at the 
end of the ,year. Since September 1920, there has been no attempt 
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on the part of Government to regulate the course of exchange, it being 
realised that an endeavour to stabilise it at any level at all in the existing 
conditions of trade, would involve a dissipation of their sterling resources 
which would not then be available for the purpose when things became 
normal again. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch of the exchange history of the 

year 1920 that the expectations of the Govern- 

Present position. falsified; and that 

the attempt to make them good has weakened India’s sterling resources, 
besides undoubtedly to some extent contributing to the excess of imports 
by encouraging over-buying on the part of the importer. But it is 
believed that the position will before long cure itself. The absorption 
of available stocks of India’s produce in America and elsewhere cannot 
be long delayed, and some at least of her customers must shortly resume 
their purchases. There is nothing inherently wrong in India’s financial, 
industrial, or commercial position, the fact being that the present condi¬ 
tion of her trade is due almost entirely to factors external to herself. 
As another hopeful augury, it must be pointed out that there has been 
a large return of rupees from circulation. Mention has already been 
made of the currency crisis of 1918, and of the steps which were taken 
to save India from the difliculties of inconvertibility. Throughout 
1919, as was related in last year’s ileport, the position slowiy improved, 
but the absorption of rupees was still large. In the year 1920, there 
has been a very substantial return of rupees from circulation 
amounting up to the middle of February 1920 to about £24 millions 
(Rs. 24 crores). In consequence, there is no longer that substantial 
discount of currency notes in comparison with coin, which existed 
a year or two ago. It has thus been possible to remove all restric¬ 
tions on the encashments of notes and to effect a contraction 
in their circulation, which stood at the end of 1920 at IGl crores as 
against 186 crores at the beginning of the year. The percentage borne 
by the metallic portion of the currency reserve to the total note circulat¬ 
ing is now no less than 53 as against 46 in 1919. This great strengthen¬ 
ing of the metallic portion of the currency reserve, together with the 
fact that it has been found possible to remove the restrictions on the 
movements of the precious metals, is certainly a matter for considerable 
satisfaction. 

On account of the forces whose working we have here examined 

The 1921-1922 Budget. ^rLa.nces of the year 1921-1922 have been 

adversely affected. The budget for the year 
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1920>1921 anticipater] a total revenue of £132 millions against an expendi¬ 
ture of £130 millions. The anticipated expenditure included an item 
of £82 millions, representing an appropriation from revenue for meeting 
the deficiency in the pa])er currency reserve resulting from the revalua¬ 
tion of the sterling portion of that reserve on a two shilling basis. It 
was subse<|uent.h' flccided tt> make up the deficiency in a different way, 
so that the appropriated £<S^ millions accordingly dropped out. Hence, 
if the budget antirapai ions had been realised the revenue at the end 
of the 3 'car 1920-1921 ouglii- to have shown a surplus of £10| millions. 
In point of fnci, indications at the moment of writing point to a deficit 
of £11^ millions, llie delicit being mainly due to militar}" expenditure 
upon froidier o])eralions. Nor was this all. The estimated expendi¬ 
ture*. for the year 1921-1922 is put at £129 millions, whereas on the basis 
oi existing taxation, including ]>rovincial contributions, the revenue 
will amount- to only £110-5 millions. In consecpicnce of this, the first 
budget laid before the new Legislature of India exhibited a final deficit 
of £18J millions. It therefore became necessary to go to the assembly 
with proposals for additional taxation. The House at the outset of 
its career was thus forced to face problems wbicli necessarily entailed 
some unpopularity in the country. As we have seen in an earlier chapter, 
the members faced these f)rol)leius with both rourage and vision, lending 
their authority to the ])rogranime of taxation proposed by the Finance 
Member with a few very minor alterations. The additional taxation 
included, under (histoms, an increase of the general ad valorem duty 
of 7J per cent, t-o 11 j)er cent, except for matches and certain luxuries. 
(\)tton manufactures were included, the Government of India having 
made it clear to ITis Majesty’s Government that the sole, object was 

additional revenue and that there was no 

Taxation 

ulterior motive of any kind. It was also pro¬ 
posed to replace the prescuit ad valorem 7?, per cent, duty on matches 
by a specific duty. Tliere were increases of rates on imported liquors, 
and a general increase of the ad valorem duty on such luxuries as motor 
cars, motor cycles, silk piece goods and the like. Other important 
increases under the head of customs are those on foreign sugar and on 
tobacco. A moderate increase was also proposed on goods trafiSc, since 
a decrease in the net- income from railways made this justifiable. 
Changes were also proposed in the postal rates. It is believed that 
these taxes, endorsed as they are by the authority of the new Legisla¬ 
ture, will afford a reasonable surplus of revenue over expenditure 
during the year 1931-1922, 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure charged to Revenue 
of the Government of India, in India and in England, 

(Calculated at I?s. 15 —£1.) 


Revenue. 


— 

Accounts, 

1918-1919. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1919*1920. 

Hudget 

R.stiinate, 

1920-1921. 


£ 


£ 

Principal Heads of Revenue— 




Land Revenue ..... 

21,080,044 

22,090,800 

23,797,800 

Opium ....... 

2,280,111 

[2,900,800 

2,942,000 

Salt^ ...... 

4,277,989 

3,754,000 

4,4 88,4 OOJ 

Stamps ....... 

0,018,970 

7,223,100 

7,507,500 J 

Eiccise ....... 

iLr,r»7,r>is 

12,762,300 

13,674,000 

Customs ...... 

12,120.041 

14,010,600 

17,009,700 

Income Tax ...... 

7,708,402 

15,771,000 

11,390,400 

Other Heads ...... 

4,210,272 

5,045,700 

5,169,800 

Tota-L Principal Heads 

70,428,914 1 

84,547,200 | 

85,979,600 

Interest ....... 

2,829,422 

4,380,100 j 

4,015,600 

Posts and Telegraphs .... 

5,242,907 

5,996,800 1 

6,184,200 

Mint . . 

1,820,814 

1,669,700 j 

[679,600 

Receipts by Civil Departments . 

2,094,802 

2,157,400 i 

2,079,500 

Misoollaneous ...... 

0,728,458 

1,862,800 

6,276,800 

Railways ; Net Receipts .... 

1 24,902,239 

21,607,300 

21,774,700 

Irrigation ....... 

5,346,507 

5,843,600 

5,945,200 

Other Public Works ..... 

347,049 

363,500 

1371,300 

Military Receipts ..... 

2,349,972 

7,141,600 

1,519,500 

Total Revenue 

123,257,744 

135,570,000 

1.34,825,900 

TOTAL 

127,078.163 

145,044,100 

134,825,900 












General Statement of the Revenue, and Expenditure charged to Revenue 
of the (lovermryeM of India., in India and in Erighmd —rontd. 

(( alcnlatod at Us. 15—£1.) 


Expenditure. 


1 

1 

Accounts, 

1918-1919. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1919-1920. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1920-1921. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Direct DfMiiantls oil the Rovoriucs 

11,787,122 ' 

12,162,800 

13,690,100 

Int.c'.rcst/ ....... 

8,127,090 

8,934,200 

8,192,500j 

f’ost.M anti 'releinaplis .... 

:i,974,951 

4,725,300 

0,073,500 

Mini ....... 

305,810 

350,200 

258,200 

SaJaiif'S and Expenses of Tivil De]tartnu'iit.s. 

23,088,218 

25,845,000 

28,295,000 

Miscollanoous Civil ChaiycH 

0,292,770 

C,t‘*s ,200 

8,014,700 

Famine'and Insurance 

1,000,000 i 

1,218,100 

1,000,000 

Hallways : ruteresi and IMisee'llaneoiis Cliar^e.s 

14,394,142 1 

1 1,590,200 

15,284,100 

IiTigalion ....... 

3,940,829 

4,231,200 

4,390,400 

Other Ihihlie Works . . . . . , 

1 

;^5,C51,87l ’ 

6,909,000 

9,104,100 

1 

Miliia^'y tSei viees , . , , . | 

40,830,210 

00,091,000 1 

41,619,500 


Tot.ai. Expknditurr, Imperial &: rntn'iNoiAL 

125,999,022 

145,591,800 

130,422,100 

Add —Provincial Surpluses : tliat i.s, portion of 
allotnieuts to l*rovdncial Cuvernmeuts 
not spent by them in the year. 

1,143,955 

757,300 


Deduct —Provincial Deficits : tluit is, portion 
of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 
from Provincial Balances. 

0J,S2i 

705,000 

4,111,000 

Tot41. Expenditure rnAROED to Revenue 

127,078,153 

145,044,100 

132,311,100 

Surplus? . . . . 

1 

... 

... 

2,614,800 

TOTAL 

127,078,153 

146,644,100 1 

134,825,900 
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India’s Trade. 


At the end of the year under review, the national debt amounted 
to about £378 millions, or about £1 IXs. per 
Financial^^osition of l^ead of population, as compared with a total 
public revenue of £132 millions. This favour¬ 
able position is largely due to the care with which, in ]'>re-war years, 
outlay was restricted to available means. When the war began, almost 
the whole of India's debt represented productive outlay on railways 
and irrigation, normally yielding a return which exceeded considerably 
not only interest on the amount borrowed, but also interest on the 
small debt classilied as unproductive. In March 1920 despit(^ India's 
war contribution of £100 millions, the amount of the ordinary debt 
outstanding was actually £20 millions less than the contribution itself. 
Nor are these the only facts indicative of India’s financial strength. 
The interest on her public debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
productive works, but is a charge on the ])ublic revenues as a whole. 
During the last six years, revenue and expenditure have approximately 
balanced at an average figure of £100 millions. 

Turning now to the commercial record of tlie period under rc\dew, 
we notice that the calendar year 1920 has 
witnessed the passing away of the first great 
impulse which the war gave to India's trade. It may be remembered 
that in last year’s Report we described the springing up in Allied countries 
of an immense demand for India's products, which for some t hue sulise- 
quent to the termination of hostilities showed no sign of cessation. The 
financial year 1919-1920 illustrates the last phase of th(‘ influence of 
war conditions upon India’s foreign trade. Wliile during fhe months 
April 1919 to March 1920 there were considerable rehixjitions in the 
severity of war restrictions, the aftermath of the struggh' was ajiparent 
in a deficit of tonnage resulting in high freight rates, as well as in an 
abnormal range of prices, due partly to inflated paper currency and 
partly to reduced productive powers. But with the reinox a.l of the war 
prohibitions on commercial intercourse with enemy count ries, and on 
the export of such articles as raw jute, oil seeds, hides and skins, Indian 
trade boomed, despite high prices, railway and cable congestion, labour 
difficulties and fluctuating rates of exchange. As was described in 
last year’s Rejiort the crop failures of 1918-1919 liad necessitated the 
continuance of Government control over the trade in su(‘h important 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, but the continued rise in the sterling value 
of the rupee encouraged imports without appreciably affecting exports, 
oonsisting as they did at this period mainly of raw materials able to 
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find buyers at almost any price. Moreover, as related, elsewbere, the 
rainfall of 1919-1920 was unusually favourable, and the financial year 
closed with improved prospects, which were unfortunately not realised. 

During the year 1919-1920 the total foreign trade of British India 

^ , attained the unprecedented figure of £553 

Imports and exports. i • r . i.-it \ 

millions (on the basis ot a two shilling rupee) 

as against £427 millions in the preceding year. Imports were valued 
at £208 millions, representing an increase of 23 per cent, over last year’s 
figures ; while exports including re-exports were valued at £327 millions, 
an advance of 29 per cent, upon the previous year. Generally speaking, 
as compared with the year 1918-1919, the large inerease in the value 
of imports was due mainly to sugar, mineral oils, iron and steel including 
machinery and railway plant, motor cars and motor cycles. In the 
export trade there was a remarkable expansion in the shipment of all 
staple articles such as raw and manufactured cotton, hides and skins, 
raw jute, oilseeds, lac and tea. But in making comparison with previ¬ 
ous years, the question of price has to be taken seriously into account. 
An analysis of available statistics shows that w'hile the 1919-1920 figures 
record under Imports an increase of £25 millions in the total turnover 
as comjjared with the pre-war year 1913-1914, the volume of trade 
actually declined by £82 millions. In the case of exports of Indian 
merchandise there was an increase in the recorded value of £G5 millions ; 
but higher prices accounted for an increase of £111 millions, which 
was partly set-ofi by a decrease of £47 millions in the volume of trade. 
In other words the volume of imports decreased by 45 per cent, and 
of exports by 19 per cent, while the average prices of imports rose by 
105 per cent, and of exports by 56 per cent. 

Turning first to a consideration of the leading features of the import 
trade during the linancial year 1919-1920, we 
are struck by the fact that in cotton 7mnu- 
Jactuics, which held pride of place, there was a remarkable shrinkage 
in the quantity of imported twist and yarn, the total being the lowest 
recorded since 1866-1867. The value of the total imports of cotton 
manufactures, including twist and yarn w^as £59 millions in 1919-1920 
as against £61 millions in the preceding year and £66 millions in the 
pre-war year. These imports amounted to 28 per cent, of the value 
of the total import trade of 1919-1920, as against 36 per cent, both in 
1918-1919 and in the pre-war year. The quantity of cotton twist and 
yarn imported, was as noticed above, exceptionally low; amounting 
only to 15 million lbs. as against 38 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
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In cotton piece goods, wliicli constitute the most important item of 
India’s import trade, there was a considerable decrease of 70 million 
yards in the quantities of grey and coloured goods, wliicli was ordy 
„ ^ partly off-set by an increase of 35 million yards 

m white goods. It ]s interesting however l,o 
notice that the United Kingdom increased her share in the three 
important classes of piece goods at the expense of Japan, her iigiiici 
standing at 87, 97, and 90 per cent, as against G4 per cent., 90 jier cent, 
and 89 per cent, in tlic preceding year. The Japanese figures on tlie 
other hand for grey, white and coloured goods respectively stood at 
12, 0*9 and 5 per cent, as against 35, 4 and 9 per cent, in the jireceding 
year. Further in the aggregate import trade of piece goods, the ])or(‘eMt - 
ago shares of the principal cxporling countries were: United Kingdom 
89-8 as against 77*3 last year; Japan 7 per cent, as against 21-2 in tlio 
jircceding period; the United States of America 0*8 as against 1 p('r 
cent, in 1918-1919. 


Next in value to cotton manufactures in India’s import trade canu'. 

sugar. The main feature to be notic(‘d during 
the period 1919-1920 was a decrease of 19 
per cent, in th(‘. fjuantity imported, accompanied by an increase in valm* 
of h2 per cent. Over 85 per cent, or 308,800 tons came from Java. 
It may be noticed in passing that India herself now juoduces about 
one-fourtli of the world’s cane sugar, and her estimated production of 
raw sugar in 1919-1920 indicated an increase of more than half a million 
tons over the 2*1 million tons nroducej in 1918-1919. 


Third in the order of importance in the trade of India came iron <inf/ 
steel. The total qiianiity imported in the y(‘ar 
ron an s ee . 1919-1920 amounted to 0* 13 million ions 

against 0-18 million tons in 1918-1919. This represented an increase iri 
quantity of 135 per cent, but on account of the lower level of prices, the 
value of the imports showed an increase of only 31 per cent. The most 
noticeable features of tlie trade were a large increase in the imports of 
sheets and plates, of beams, pillars, girders and bridge' work, and a 
decrease in nails, rivets, washers, screws and wire. As might be 
expected from the condition of affairs described in last year’s Report, 
there was a remarkable increase in the imports of railway plant and 
rolling stock. Uarriages and waggons imported on private and Govern¬ 
ment account show an increa.se of £5-5 millions over tlic 1918-1919 


figures of £1*2 millions. 


Locomotive engines and tenders were also 
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Mineral oil. 


imporied to ibo v‘riIu(‘>oI £01) millions as against £0-5 millions in the 
previous period. 

There was an imp anil lelled increase in the imports of wineral oil 
from abroad in ilie year 1919-1920, The quantity imported amounted 
to no less ttian M4 million gallons, as against GO million gallons in 
the preceding year. Over 94 million gallons of kerosene oil were 
imported as against only 13 million gallons 
in 1918-1919 and 69 million gallons in 1913-14. 
Forly-cight i)er cent, of the imports came from the United States, thirty 
p(T cent, from l^orneo, and sixteen per cent, from Persia. The 
ijiiantiiy of fuel oil imported from Persia 20 million gallons. 

There was an increase in the imports of raw silk, which rose from 
1*4 million lbs. in the preceding year to 2-3 
million lbs. in the year under review, This 
was due to larger imports from both China and Hongkong, which 
sup])lied 97 i)er cent, of the total quantity as against 87 per cent, in the 
]'receding year. The value of imported silk manufactures including 
yarn increased by GO per cent, to £5-9 millions. The increase was almost 
(uitirely in silic ])iece goods, which represented 88 per cent, of the total 
imj)orls of silk manufactures. Japan, China and Hongkong were as 
in f>revious years, the principal sources of supply. 

Imports of hardware increased in value by 36 per cent, over the 
preceding year; the most interesting features 
being an incrciisc in the supplies of domestic 
hardware, (‘nauK’lled ironware and metal laiups, and the recovery by 
the United Kingdom of her share in the trade as against that of Japan. 
In I9I9-1!)20 the United Kingdom was responsible for 47 per cent, of the 
imported hardware as against 36 per cent, in the preceding period, this 
incTcase being accomplished at the expense of Japan, whose share 
decreased from 29 per cent, to 17 per cent, the share of the United 
Sbites remaining practically stationary at 30 per cent. There was a 
small increase in the import of agricultural implements; enamelled 
ironware increased in value from £0-18 millions to £0-29 millions. The 
number of imported metal lamps more than doubled, rising from 800,000 
to 1*6 millions. There was also a notable recovery in the trade in motor 
cars and motor cycles, as indicated by the importation of more than 
9,000 motors as against 400 in the previous year. Of these only 4 per 
cemt. came from the United Kingdom, the United States being credited 
witli 94 per cent, of the total. This latter figure is perhaps misleading 
owing to the fact that many of the cars imported from the United States 


Hardware. 
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Exports. 


are manufactured][in Canada, and pass through the United Stat(*s in 
bond for shipment from New York. 

Turning to minor imports it is notcvvortliy that llien* was an increase 
of 24 per cent, in tiie \aliie of drugs and 
Minor imports. medicines imported, and of 27 j)er cent, in tlie 
quantity of imi)orted liquors, rrovisions sJiowed a remarkable incTcase 
of 50 per cent, in value, amounting during the year under review to 
£2-9 millions. The United Kingdom and the Straits Settlements 
increased their share in the total trade as against Australia. Jt may 
also be mentioned that there was an increase in the quantities of j)a])er 
and pasteboard imported, accompanied ])ov\ever, by a decrease^ in A alue, 
of 14 per cent, to £2*3 millions. The United Kingdom increased her 
share of the trade from 20 per cent, in 191S-1919 to 37 per cent, in JP19- 
1920. The share of the United States sliowed a small increase' from 
22 per cent, to 25 per cent., while that of Norway declined fnaii 22 per 
cent, to 12 per cent., and of Japan from 25 ])er cent, to J1 per c(‘nt. 

Turning now to India's exi)()rts we lind that in this sliaic also India's 
trade for 1919-1020 was the liigiiest on record 
amounting to £309 millions, an incrcjasc of 20 
per cent, over the preceding year, and of 27 ]>er cent, over the pre-war 
year; but as has already been pointed out, the increase in value must 
be ascribed to a rise in prices. The princ ipal articles of export in 1919- 
1920 in order of importance were : firsi^, cotton, raw and manufactured ; 
second, jute, raw and manufactured; third, hides and skins; fourth, 
seeds ; fifth, tea ; sLxtli, grain, y)ulse and flour ; and seventh, lac. Food- 
grains which during the past 30 years have', hold the lead on no f(iwcr 
than six occasions sank to the sixth place in importance in the year 
under review. 

The total value of exported cvllon during the })eiicid 1919-1920 \\as 
£87 millions of which raw cotton accounted for £59 millions, manufac¬ 
tured cotton for £27 millions, kapok and waste £1 million. This is 
the highest figure recorded, representing 28 per cent, of the total value 
of Indian exports and showing an increase of no less than £42 millions 
over the preceding year. The main feature of the year’s trade was 
an increase in the^manufacture as well as the export of cotton twist 
and yarn and piece goods. As compared with 
the pre- war year, the production of piece goods 
showed an increase of 475 million yards or 41 j>er cent., the exports 
increasing by 107 million yards or 120 per cent. On the other hand 
exports of twist and yarn showed a decrease of 23 per cent. Indian- 


Cotton. 



made piece goods to the quantity of 196 million yards were exported as 
against 14*9 million yards in 1918-1919, and 99 million yards in the pre¬ 
war year 1913-1914. Large as this quantity may seem, however, it 
was only one-fifth of the imports from Lancashire, and only 12 per cent, 
of the total production of Indian inills. Grey goods increased by 43 
per cent, and coloured goo<is by [x.t cent, while wliite goods decreased 
b}'' 37 per cent. It should be borne in mind that Indian mills are not 
yet equipped for the manufacture of the superior class of goods now 
imported from the United Kingdom. 

Turning next to ji(tc and jute nianuiactures, we find the principal 
features of the trade of 1919-1920, as compared 
^ with that of 1918-1919, were a considerable 

iricr(‘nse in the export of raw jute, \\hich were valued at nearly £25 
millions; and a dc^erease in the export of manufactured jute, which 
none the less amounted to £5t) millions. The aggregate value exceeded 


the record figure of tlie preceding year by I j per cent., and represented 24 
j)er cent, of the total \alut‘ of Indian merchandise exjxuted, as against 
27 per cent, in the pre-\var year. The exports of raw jute were some 
0*6 million tons, of which more than 52 ])er cent, was absorbed by 
the United Kingdom. The quantity shipped to that country amounted 
to 0-3 million tons, exceeding the previous year s exports by 39 per 
cent, and the pre-war year’s sliipincuts by 7 ])er cent. Next, though 
much behind, came France with C OS millio]i tons, nearly double the 
quatitily of 1918-1919. As lias already been noticed, manufactured 
jute decreased in quantity by 4 per cent., the total amount shipped 
being nearly 0-7 million tons. It may be iiKuitioncd that manufactured 
jute ranked second in inqiortance only to raw i*otton in the export 
trade of India. The number of b.igs export(id (313 million) decreased 
by no less than 41 per cent., but tfie weight of these exports showed a 
decrease of only 19 per cent, which is accounted for by the fact that 
the war bag, which was smaller and lighter than the ordinary commer¬ 
cial bag, has ceased to be exported. In gunny cloth there was an 
increase of 15 per cent, in the quantity exported, which amounted to the 
record figure of 1,275 million yards. Although it should be unnecessary 
for India to obtain jute fabrics from abroad there were imports of 
some of the finer kinds, mainly canvas and bags valued at £0-27 millions, 
as against £0-3 millions in 1918-1919. 

The export of raw and tanned hides, shins and. leather was valued at 


Hides and sl^ins. 


no less than £36 millions as against £19 millions 
in 1918. An increase in price was responsible 
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for £S iriillious of this ; l)iit the period und('r review is noteworthy /or a 
very large increase under raw hides and shins owing to tJic reniovaf 
of the embargo ; an increase in tanned skins ; and a decrease in the quan¬ 
tity of tanned cow-hides. The United States took the lead in raw cow¬ 
hides with over 15,000 tons, the United Kingdom, which was India’s 
next best customer taking 11,000 tons. Shipments to continental 
countries considerably increased. The exports of tanned skins rosci 
to over 4,800 tons, the United Kingdom taking 3,GOO tons as against 
2,300 tons in the preceding year. The United States doubled hc.r 
demands from 400 to 800 tons. 

During tlic year under review there was a considerable increase in 
the exports of oil seeds. The total quantity 
shipped, 0-83 million tons being Gl) per cent-, 
above til at of the preceding year. The value of these exports was £20 
millions, an increase of 134 per cent, over 1918-10. Of this increase, 
no less than £10 millions w^as due to higher prices. The jirincipal fea¬ 
tures of the year’s trade w^ere a remarkable increase in the ('xports of 
cot/ton seeds, groundnuts, rape seed, and sesamuni, and a drop in caste*r 
seed. Of the total quantity exjiorted, linseed acc'ounlcd for 31 j)er cent, 
as against GO per cent, in 1918-19 ; cotton seed for 30 per cent, against 
less th«an one-third x^cr cent. ; rape seed 15 jier cent, as against !(> ])ev 
cent. ; and sesamum G ])er cent, as against 0-5 jier cent-. ; groundnuts 
14 per c('nt. as against 4 jier cent, and castor seed only 1 jaa* (^ent. as 
against 17 ])er c*-ent. The United Kingdom still accounted for two- 
thirds of the total trade, although she reduced Jier demand by 30 jx'r 
cent, to 0-17 million tons. France took (t-Ol million tons, wdiieh was 
more tliau six times the quantity shix>])ed in 1918-19, while llelgiiun 
made her re-appearance in the Indian market as a purchaser of 0-0‘3 
million tons. 

Turning to lea^ we find that 379 million lbs. were exported in 1919- 
20. This surpassed all previous records and 
left behind the older record figure of 1917 18 
by 20 million lbs. Nearly nine-tenths of the total quantity was shipx)ed 
from Bengal. The value of the total export was £20 millions, an increase 
of 16 per cent, over 1918-19, lower prices playing but a very small part 
in the alteration. The main features of the trade as comj)arcd wdth 
1918-19 were an enormous increase of 54 million tons or 19 j)er cent, 
in shix)ments to United Kingdon, combined with a notable decrease 
in the exports to Persia and Mcsox)otainiu ; and an a|)pr(^ciable increase 
in the shipments to North America. All restrictions on the export of 
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Food'ti’.ff. 


Uki to iln‘- Kingdom wern rcinovrd at Uio (md of J\lardi iy]9, 

i>,i)d tlio total <imniiiiy saiii to tlial country from India in ilic year lunKr 
rc.vicAV was :>‘'>7 million lbs. TJie direct sliipments from India to Canada 
ai!(] the UTiit.(‘d States showed a satisfactory recovery from the low 
e\'p(nl-s in the, preeexling year, amounting to 15 million lbs. as against 
million lbs. in 1018-19. Owing to the cessation of hostilities and the 
consequent reduction in army requirements, exports to Mesopotamia 
b'll to 4'(» million lbs. Ih^rsia took only 2 million lbs. or less than a 
quarb(‘r of her ])rcvi<)us year’s purchases, this decrease being aseribable 
In tlu'. slop])age of lliiougli traffic to Russia. Business with Australia 
nas well niaintainod, exports amounling as in the previous year, roughly 
In 7 itnllion lbs. New Z(‘a]and took 0*7 million lbs. or twice her share 
nf The estim.ated outturn of tea in India during 1919 w^as 

:-77 million lbs. as against 380 million lbs. in 1918. 

As hiis nh('july Ix'en ]>ointed out exports of grain, 27idsc and four 
in 1010-20 were plienomenally low, amounting 
eiily to 0-88 million tons, valued at £15 millions, 
h.riif('s wliieh IniN'c not been seen since the early seventies. It sliould 
f»'* r*('memb('i(‘(l tlial since Novonbor 1918, shipments of food grains 
linv(' bt'eii re-'li‘icied almost enliiely to coiiiitiies with a considerable 
|)Oj)id;dion nceimtomed to rely on India for their food su])ply. 
(('-t lieJnms w(‘r(‘ not relaxed in tlie year 1919-20, and tlie quan- 
lil V of food aqains (‘Xjxntt'd was only one-fourth of tlie jireeediiig year's 
\ and <)U(‘-filth of tin* exports of tJui ])?o-w'ar year. A notabiej 

l(Mtiirc of Iho year J0n»-20 was a net import of food-grains into India 
(<'\(iii(ling ibinnn) of over 1*7 Jiiillioii tons, as contrast(‘d with a usual 
m‘t exjiort in ])ie\ ions years. There were, inqantaiit deert'ases in rice, 
wImmI, barl(‘\, maize, gram, and other pulses, while beans, iic(‘,-llour 
and whtxit Hour iuei'eased. 

Among smaller ifcniis of the ex])ort trade mention may be made 
of the fact tliat all control over the exports 
of shellac was removed at the end of 1018, 
ami th(M’(‘ was in consequence an increase of 52 per cent, in the year s 
exports, wiiie-h iKwv amounted to 0-3 million cwvts. The value of these 
('xports in 1010-20, £0-9 jnillions, showed an increase of 145 per cent, 
on account of higher ])rices. There w^as a decrease in exports of raw 
wool ; but a Jiotieeable increase in the export of rugs and carpets valued 
at £0 () jnillioiLS, as against £(»*15 millions in 1010, nearly seven-tenths 
cu which wane sliippial to tlie United Kingdom. There was a consider¬ 
able increase in the export of benzine, while shipment of castor cocou- 
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Direction oii trade. 


ilut and linseed decreased. The exports of ores dccrcatrd by 10 per 
cent, to 0*4 million tons. Manganese ore figured i'oienust with 96‘ per 
cent, of the total, the United Kingdom taking 52 percent. There was 
an increased demand for Indian hemp, for oil cakes and for coffee. 
France more than trebled her imports of the last commodity, and the 
United Kingdom and Greece also incieased their dcuiands. Of Indigo 
the United Kingdom took only one-fourth of last year’s figure, the 
development of the synthetic colour industry j)ioducing a rapid falling 
off of her demands. Of Indian tobacco, 29 million lbs. of the unmanu¬ 
factured commodity w^ere exported as against 31 million lbs. which Avas 
more than 4 times the quantity shipped in the j)receding year. 

Turning noAV to the direction of trade in 1919-20 Ave find that the 
most satisfactory feature of the year is the 
strong recovery made by the United Kingdom. 
During the Avar-period, competitors had crept into the Indian mark(‘t 
while her manufacturers were pre-cccupied Avith moje vitally im})ortant 
matters ; but they have not been permitted to consolidate the j)osition 
they won during the artificial conditions created by the war. Impoits 
from the United Kingdom Avere valued at £105 millions, an increase 
of 36 per cent, over that of the preceding year. As hitherto the United 
Kingdom maintained her lead in the supply of cotton goods, machinery, 
iron and steel, copper, railway plant, liquors, Avoollen goods, tobacco, 
chemicals, drugs and medicines, liardAvare, stationery, j)aper and paste¬ 
boards, provision and umbrellas. But as compared Avith 1913-14, rail¬ 
way plant and rolling stock, iron and steel, liquors, ])rovision, motor¬ 
cars and certain other commodities shoAved noticeable decreases, Avhile 
there were increases under dyeing and tanning materials. The exports 
to the United Kingdom were valued at nearly £97 millions as against 
£73 millions in 1918-19. More than three-fourths of the total value 
was accounted for by raw and manufactured jute. Next to jute during 
the year under review came tea, Avhich rose to 337 million lbs., a record 
figure. Accompanying this increase in tlie percentage share of the 
United Kingdom, which ranged in imports from 46 to 57 per cent, and 
in exports from 28 to 30 per cent, there Avas a decrease in the share of 
other parts of the British Empire; this decrease amounting so far as 
imports were concerned to 10 per cent. There was thus a decrease 
in the share of the Avhole British Empire in the total trade of from 54 
to 61 per cent. The United States held next to the United Kingdom 
the premier place in India’s trade in 1919-20, the value of her imports 
being £25 millions, an increase of 56 per cent, over 1918-19, and no 
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leRfl than 428 per cent, over the pre-war year. Exports were 'va\ue4 
at £49 millions as against £^>.8 millions in the preceding year, and £22 
millions in 1913-14. tinder imports, there were notable increases in 
iron and steel, mineral oil, motor cars and machinery, which accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of the total trade. As in the previous year, 92 
per cent, of the exports consisted of raw and manufactured jute, shellac, 
raw hides and skins. But one of the outstanding features of the year 
was the comparative collapse of the Japanese import trade and her 
consequent descent to third ])lace among India’s commercial customers. 
Slie has shown herself unable to withstand the pressure of unhampered 
British com])etition in cotton manufactures, and has lost almost all the 
ground which she had gained during the Avar. Her position is, however, 
still secure in glass and glassware, matches and silk manufactures, 
though European competition may revive in these articles. The value 
of the total trade between India and Japan increased by 5 per cent, 
as compared with 1918-19, but her share in the total Indian trade was 
only 12 per cent, as against nearly 15 per cent, in 1918-19. 


Turning from the foreign trade of India to the Inland trade, we 


Inland Trade. 


find that the total amount was valued at £1,258 
millions as against £1,231 millions in the preced¬ 


ing period. There was a noticeable increase in the imports of raw cotton. 


raw jute and tea, from u])-country into the ports on account of greater 
(huiiands for shipments abroad, together with a corresponding decrease 


in wheat, rice, gram, pulses, linseed and rapeseed. The quantity of 
raw cotton brought into the ports increased from 2-5 million bales to 


3-3 million bales ; uhile tea imported into Calcutta increased by 9 per 


cent, to 278 million lbs. Of food-grains only 0-3 million tons were 


imported into the ports as against 0-9 million tons in 1918-19. As a 
general index to the movement of Inland trade in India during the 
period under review it may be mentioned that the railway earnings 
for the year ending the 31st March 1920 were £88 millions as against 


£8G millions in 1918-19. 


In the coasting trade of India there was a remarkable advance in 


Coasting Trade. 


the year 1919-20. The imports and exports 
coastwise of merchandise and treasure being 


valued at £217 millions, a record figure representing an increase of 38 


per cent, over the previous year and of 81 per cent, over the pre-war 
year. The increase in the year under review was partly due to higher 
prices, but partly also to larger exports. The former consideration 
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Trade position in the 
summer of 1920. 


applied particularly to cotton twist and yarn and ])icce pounds and ihc 
latteii to rice and raw and manufactured cotton. 'Flu* iucr('a,s(* in ilic 
total value of the coastwise trade in nundiaiulisc' was sliar(‘d hy all 
the maritime provinces. Bond)ay accounied for nearly FicS '[)er coni, 
of the total, Burma for 25 per cent., Bengal 17 per cent., and jMadras 
and Sind 10 per cent. each. 

It will be realised that in the preceding paragra[)]!s W(‘ liavc b(‘en 
dealing with India’s trade during the financial 
year 1919-20, as a survey of the Iasi, niin* nioni lis 
of 1919 is essential to a complete understanding 
of the trade boom which attained its heights during January, February 
and March 1920. From June 1919 both imports and oxpoi ls increas(‘d 
steadily until the total trade of India (im])orts, ex])orts and i(‘-('Xj)oi I s 
combined) reached the maxima of £50 millions in January 1920, 
millions in February and £551 millions in March. Thereafter impoits, 
it is true, continued to increase, encouraged by liigh rates of ('xchange 
prevailing during the first half of 1920. and averaged ov('r £2»1 milOfiis 
during each of the last three months of ilie year. Tlie increase' was 
most marked in the case of inotor cars, cotton }arns and })icce gnods, 
hardware, iron and steel and paper. Expoits. on the oIIk'i* hand, (h*- 
creased steadily from £30 million in Marcli 1920 to £20^ millions in Junt‘, 
£20^ million in September and £181 million in December. Tliis dinTnu^ 
may be ascribed to a variety of causes. It re])res(‘nts a reaclion irom 
the heavy purchases of Indian produce and manufactures cilrcted during 
the trade boom of 1919-20. Stocks accumulated seriously in 1 he United 
Kingdom, the United States and other countries in a j)o.siiion to buy. 
World prices had begun to fall, and India cxf)erienc('d ilic fall n<^ 1 . s 
than other producing countries whose goods had till thru i.ciui ni 
demand. Exchange began to weaken and freight rates d^cliuc ; 

The slump both of which tendencies accentuated tlie 

slump ; for it is w'cll known that-, in the severity 
of modern trade competition, merchants and manufactiners dare not 
})uy in falling markets save for pressing and urgent recpiirenionts. Al¬ 
though to some extent the prices of the best (jualities of Indian goods 
were not seriously affected, the average and inferior qualities, repr(‘- 
senting the bulk of her exports, failed to secure a market. Almost, 
every line of India’s export trade lias been affected, but special men¬ 
tion should be made of tea, raw hides and skins, raw cotton, raw jui.(‘, 
and cotton twist and yarn. At the same time, the continent of Euro])(‘, 
which has been starved of raw materials and stands sadly in need of 
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India’s goods, found it difficult and indeed impossible during the year 
1919-20 to arrange satisfactory credit facilities. These factors began 
to make themselves felt in the summer of 1920, and were further aggra¬ 
vated by a series of financial crises in Japan. A marked change in the 
trade position of that country, a curtailment of credit and serious 
domestic difficulties, resulted in the practical stoppage of her purchases 
of cotton, for which, as will have been noticed in preceding paragraphs, 
she was India’s principal customer. In consequence of these factors 
every month from June onwards to December has witnessed the excess 
of imports over exports. Excluding treasure and including re-exports, 
the excess of imports in June amounted to £3 millions; in September 
to £7 millions ; and in December to £11 millions. Taking the calendar 
year 1920 as a whole, the imports totalled £322| millions and the cxpoits 
£291® millions. The above figures represent private merchandise only. 
Taking into account imports and exports of bullion, and credit trans¬ 
actions represented by Council Bills, Tel(gra])hic Tiansfeis, Sterling 
B)ills and Rupee paper, the balance of trade, so far as it is visible, f(‘ll 
to £7-J millions in India’s favour in 1920, as compared with £94| millions 
in 1919 and £571 millions in 1918. 

The close of the year 1920 thus found India bearing her share off^a 
universal depression of trade. The exchange 
1920^ value of the rupee has fallen to Is. 5|(Z. or 

just half of the maximum recorded earlier in 
the year. Importeis have found themselves seriously placed in 
paying for goods ordeied when (exchange was high, and their diffi¬ 
culties/are accentuat(‘(l by the univerf-al slump in prices and the 
falling off of local demand. Exporters have also been hardly hit. 
For, although a low rate of exchange naturally favours export 
trade, the existence of heavy stocks in foreign countries purchased 
at high prices checks any tendency lowards a revival of orders. 
Although there is a talk of the organization of inter-national credits 
and of a trade agreement with Russia, Central Europe and Russia are 
still out of the market. In spite of these depressing factors, actual 
failures have been few and far between. Cotton and Jute mills as 
well as other less important industries, have been able to pay sub¬ 
stantial dividends which have undoubtedly helped to carry the commer¬ 
cial public through a time of severe trial. Many foreign markets are 
known to be starved of goods, and India is not unlikely to be one of 
the first countries to benefit when credit is reorganised and the world’s 
markets revive. 
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Mention was made in last year’s report of the steps wliich the Indian 
Industries administration lias been taking towards assist¬ 

ing India to become more economically self- 
sufficing. Reference to tlic notable Rejiort of the Indian Industrial 
Commission will show that two years ago the country was still unable 
to produce more than a small fract ion of the articles essential for the 
maintenance of ordinary civilised activities. Despite her wealth in raw 
material, India is ])oor in industrial achievements: and in several 
important branches of industry is com])elled to buy liack manufactured 
articles towards which she has already contributed tlu^ raw materials. 
In addition to this haudica]), it is only (juite recently that any steps 
have been taken towards encouraging the manufacture of such essential 
articles as nails, screws, steel springs, iron chains, wire ro])es, steel ]dat(‘s, 
machine tools and the like. Hitherto the difiicully has been that with¬ 
out active support on the part of th(‘ administration, few Indian indus¬ 
tries except those based u])on some natural monopoly could hope to 
make headway against the organised com])etition of Western countries ; 
and until the war served to change p] (‘valent ideals as t o the function of 
the State in relation to industry, there was a tendejicy to allow matters 
to follow their natural economic course. In justice to the Indian ad¬ 
ministration it must be stated that some time j>rior to the war, certain 
attempts to encourage Indian industries by means of ])ioneer factoihvs 
and Government subsidies, were effectively discouraged from Wliittdiall. 
Fortunately experience gained in the war has effectually demonstrated 
the necessity of Covernmcnt playing an active ])art in the industrial 
development of India. As w-as nieiitioncid in last y(*aj‘’s Report, the 
labours of the Industrial Commission led to the formulation of pro¬ 
posals for the organisation of a Central J )epartment of Industries : and 
in the course of tlie period under review, an 
Central^Depwtment of interim machinery has been erected to facilitate 
co-operation wuth the ])rovincial Governments in 
the general work of industrial developmcuit. Conditions lor the estab¬ 
lishment of the necessary scientific services liavebcen formulated ; and 
a system for the local purchase of Government stores is being initiated. 
It may be mentioned that the local purchase of Government and railway 
stores is probably the most important among the immediate proposals 
made by the Industrial Commission. The principle that Government 
stores should be purchased w^herever possible in India has long been 
accepted; but in the absence of any institution for the amalgamation 
of indents and for technical inspection during manufacture, it has beep 
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difficult to go very far. Manufacturing industries could not, of course, 
be started without sufficient and continuous market, wliilo orders could 
not be placed so long as there existed no adequate means of manufac¬ 
ture. In consequence', demands continued to be made on Oreat Britain 
for many articles and nniterials which might well have been manufac¬ 
tured in India if there had been any machinery for bringing Oovernment 
buyers into effective touch with local manufacturers. At the ])eginning 
of the year under review, a Committee w^as ap])ointed for scrutinizing 
Government indents with a view to their being executed in an increasing 
d('gree in India, t(» consider methods by which the purchase of stores 
can be shared ])y the central and local Governments, and to examine 
the possibility also of assisting Bailway fVunpanies and other public 
bodies to do tlu' same thing. Pending the erection of the machinery 
contem])lated by the C^nnmittee, a teTiqxuary estaldishment has been 
ap])ointed to deal with this question. The* Stores Department of the 
India Office has already been removed, and placed under the control 
of the newly appointed High Commissiomu* for India. The result of 
this will be that the purchase and inspection of stores both in India 
and ill England will be directly under the control of the Government 
of India. 


As a result of the re..)rganization of the Indian administrative system 
by the new Reforms, the direction of industrial 
Vinces. activities in the provinces willFbecome one of 

the functions of th(‘ ])oj)idar Ministers. Tlie 
new (kmtral Department of Industries, wliich was formally constituted 
in F(‘bruary J9t21 to take the jdace of the existing Board of Industrii's 
and Munitions, will therefore exercise functions ol a maiiily advisorv 
character. It will ])lace its resources freely at the disposal of the ])ro- 
viiices, and will assist them whin required witli technical advice in 
dt'aling with industrial schemes, in the development of industrial educa¬ 
tion, in the exploitation of extra provincial markets, in tlie collection 
and distribution of industrial intelligence and in the reeriiitmont of 
staff. 


The work of building 
Boot production. 


up industries is naturally very slow, and as mav 
be gathered from all that has been said, is at 
present in its initial stage. The organization of 


the contemplated Industrial and Cliemical Services with their Beseaich 


Institute, and the estaldishment of a combined School of Mines and Geo¬ 


logy lor high grade instruction of a kind unobtainable in India, are some 
of the projects which have been engaging the attention of the Central 
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Government/. But an idea of tlic liitherto imperfectly explored indus¬ 
trial potentialities of India may be gathered from the single example of 
boot production. Before the war, the hides and skins which India 
produces in such quantities were exported raw, while at the same time 
India bought largely of boots and shoes manufactured abroad. Efforts 
are now being made to introduce modern boot-making machinery such 
as is used by practically all large-scale manufacturers in Western coun¬ 
tries. In one factory alone a modern plant capable of making nearly 
half a million pairs of military boots ])er annum has been installed ; 
while in another factory, machinery capable of turning out annually 
000,000 pairs of boots and shoes for the civilian trade has recently 
commenced work. The total potential out])ut of boots and shoes 
from the factories now being organized and e(pii]>ped, will aggregate 
2i million pairs a year. Investigations which are being made into 
the leather industry have shown tluit grcjit economic loss is caused 
to the country by careless and faulty flaying of hides and skins. The 
importation of special flaying knives from Ireland has led to the 
manufacture of similar knives (on a large scale) in India, the economic 
value of which consists in the fact that the better the flaying the 
higher the j)rice which a given hide vill fetch. But it is interesting 
to note, as an example of the difficulty of immediately apjdying 
modern industrial ideas to India, that the leather industry encounters a 
considerable degree of o])position, y)artly politically ins})ired, based u])on 
the widespread abhorrence of the Hindu population for the slaugliter of 
cows. There is little doubt, none the less, that a great future lies before 
the tanning industry. Before Western methods of tanning can be suc¬ 
cessfully introduced intn India, which is one of the largest hides and skins 
producing countries in the world, careful investigation must be made 
into those ])rocesses which are a ITected by climatic conditions. Elaborate 
investigations are being conducted by the Calcutta Itesearch Tannery 
into the production and improvement of tanning materials, the analysis 
of leather and the suitability of wat(‘r in various j)arts of India for 
tanning processes. 

A notable feature of the industrial progress of the country during the 
year under review has been the building up of strong provincial organi¬ 
zations under ])rovincial Directors of Industries. In A])ril 11)20 a Con¬ 
ference of these officers was held at Simla. This was in the nature of an 
experiment, the intentiem being to ascertain 
Con erences. whether, by informal discussion and the inter¬ 

change of views between the Imperial and the Provincial Departments of 
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industries, ideas could be gained, difficulties cleared away and some 
measure of co-ordination seem ed in the activities of tlic diftVrc'nt, organi¬ 
zations. Tile subjects covered a wide range, among tlioso discussed being 
the question of marketing village-industry products outside India, the 
provision of financial and other forms of assistance for now industries, 
pioneer and demonstration factories, tlie standardization of machinery 
and plant with a view to its manufacture in India, technical and industrial 
education and ajiprenticeshi]) schemes. The experiment jiroved most 
successful. A second conference was held in November 1920 and the 


meetings will probably be repeated at regular intervals as need arises. 

Throughout the year 1920 there has lieen much activity in the direc- 

^ „ . tion of instituting and iiiiproving machinery for 

Central Provinces. , • x- r i i i x • i. i 

the organization ol local industries. Develop¬ 
ments along these lines have been hindered in certain ^larts of India by 
the conditions of scarcity whicli have ])revailod. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, for exam])le, which affords an excellent fic'ld for tanning and 
allied industries, a tanning school would by now have been in course of 
construction but for economic stress. None the less here as elsewliere, 
very useful work has been accomplished. The De])artment of Indus¬ 
tries has provided irdustrial education througli an increasing number 
of schools of handicrafts, and througli its staff of cx])erts has afforded 
technical knowledge and advice to industrial conc’eriis. The efforts of 
the Textile Expert have benefited cottage handloom weavers to the 
extent of over £179,000 in tlie last few years, by the increased earning 
resulting from the introduction of the fly-shuttle. In provinces more 
industrially advanced, the progress of industries is naturally attended 
with fewer difficulties. 

The Department of Industries in Bombay is jiarticularly concerned 
Bombay with the branches of industrial work for which 

training in commercial shops is not possible ; and 
colleges have been designed to cater for young men who desire to take up 
work ill connection with chemical industries, electrical work, tanning, 
textile work, dyeing and the like. Admirable facilities already exist at 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, and to a lesser extent 
at Ahmedabad and in other big towns ; but before long expansion in 
this direction will be required. Industrial workshops which were started 
in 1914 for the purpose of repairing machinery for Government use, 
having arrived at a high state of cfliciency, arc now receiving persistent 
demands from boys and young men for admission as apprentices. Every 
focility is given to the limited number who can be taken to learn one or 
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Madras. 


other branches of practical engineering, and the work promises to become 
increasingly important in the near future. Considerable assistance has 
been afforded by the chemical staff of the Department of Industries 
during the year under review to manufacturers, as an example of which 
mention may be made of the help given to oil mills in the vicinity of 
Ahmedabad in analysing their production in order that it may be marketed 
according to quality. Investigations regarding the manufacture of case¬ 
in by the dej)artmenfc have now satisfactorily advanced, and a small 
demonstration factory was opened in (Tujrat at the close of the year. 
The manufacture of manganese chloride of good quality on a commercial 
sc[ile is now well established and the ])roduction of Epsom salts from the 
Kharagoda bitterns is being investigated. 

In Madras, there has been a great popular awakening of interest in 
industrial development, reflected during the 
j)eriod under review in a considerable number of 
new company flotations. The work of the Department of Industries has 
thus attracted a good deal of attention, and its investigations into the 
])ossibility of launching new industries are closely watched. Among its 
other activities may be mentioned the collection of those aromatic gums 
and oleo resins which are available in commercial quantities in the Madras 
forests, with the object of securing the establishment of the manufacture 
of drugs and essential oils in Southern India. Research into glue has 
been continued and the construction of an experimental factory was 
begun. Successful experiments in fruit preservation have also been 
undertaken, and proposals are utuhu consideration for the o]K'ning of a 
factory for the establishment of this industry on the Nilgiris, and thence 
developing systematized fruit culture. A laboratory for minor industries 
has been opened at Coonoor to investigate the possible manufacture of 
inks, adhesives and vinegar. Together with the experimental works 
designed to facilitate the growth of new industries, the Department 
endeavours to secure the im})rovement of those which already exist. 
With the object of introducing improved methods and machinery to the 
handloom weavers, peripatetic weaving parties have been started, of 
which six have actually begun work. In Bengal, although the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries has only been constituted upon a regular footing for a 
Bengal short time, some advance has already been made 

in industrial research, in the encouragement of 
small industries, in local demonstration of improved machinery and pro¬ 
cesses and in the collection of information. In addition to a Director 
and Deputy Director, the staff of the Department includes five Circle 
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Officers and an Industrial Intelligence Officer wlu) is concerned Vvilli the 
study of labour })roblcnis. An Advisory Board of business men has bfcn 
appointed to assist the Director in dealing with large questions of in¬ 
dustrial development. The work of the Calcutta Research Tannery, to 
which reference has already been made, represents the most important 
piece of research hitherto attempted. In the sphere of smaller industries 
the attention of the Department has been turned to handloom weaving, 
and improvements have been made in the fly shuttle slay, fly shuttle 
loom and the pit loom. As a result of demonstrations to the weavers of 
Bengal these imj)rovements have in many places been taken up enthu¬ 
siastically. So far as technical and industrial education are concerned, 
the principal feature of the year has been the appointment of a committee 
consisting chiefly of the proprietors of large engineering workshops near 
and around Calcutta, under the presidency of Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mukerjee, to consider the question of the establishment of a fully (quipped 
t(ichnical school. The main details of th(‘ schenu* })aving alrc^atly b(*(ui 
worked out, and the sit(^ foi the school chosen, it is hoped that the in¬ 
stitution will be opened early in 1922. 

In the United Piovinces, the attention of the Department of Industries 
has been directed towards the improvement of 
the glass industry which at pr(‘sent is flourishing, 
but will soon have to contemd with a strong foreign competition already 
beginning to assert itself. Govtnnment is obtaining the services of an 
expert to advise upon the installation of modern machiiu^ry and the 
improvement of the processes of manufacture ; and much is hopid in 
the future from the line of work. We may also rt'fcr to the improve¬ 
ment of the weaving industry, which during the year received a strong 
stimulus from the falling off in imports. Tlu^ tdforts of the Central 
Weaving Institute at Benares and other weaving schools have already 
b('gun to po])alarise the fly-shuttle loom. The organization of depots 
on a co-operative basis for the supjfly (ff yarn for manufacture should 
helj) to stabilise this industry, but sp(*cial efforts will be required if 
it is to maintain its position. In industrial education, the technical 
schools continue to be popular. From some of them, indeed, it is 
reported that the demand for craftsmen is so great that many pupils 
leave in response to offers of employment before their course is com¬ 
pleted. The new schools which have recently been established such as 
the Carpentry School at Allahabad and the Leather Working School 
at Cawnpore fee doing well, and expansion will be possible in the near 
future* 


United Provinces. 
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In the Punjab, the year under review witnessed for the first time the 
Pun'ab constitution of a separate Department of Indus¬ 

tries. Considerable popular interest has been 
excited in the Oovcriinieiit dyeing school at Ijahoros which is now begin¬ 
ning to att ract the interest of caj)it.alists who either own or intend to 
establish weaving factories. The school has helped dyers and factory 
owners by the supply of alizarine, and by expert advice in dyeing yarn 
and leather with fast colours. There is also a central w^eaving school 
which gives instruction in weaving and in the use of hosiery machines 
and has a Zenana class for women. 

From this brief summary it will be ap])arent thai. the year 11)20 has 
witnessed the institution of machinery, which, in time to come, may 
lead to the industrial regeneration of India. As we have seen, this 
all-im])ortant branch ot national development is henceforth to be under 
Indian control, and the share of the central (Tovernmeiit will be 
confined to f he ])rovisi()n of advice, assistance and exj)ert personnel. 

For many years to conn*, the pros])erity of India seems destined to 
rest U])on agriculture rather than upon industries. Three ])ersons out 
of every four in India gain their livelihood directly from the soil. Hence 
it is that the improvenumt of that livelihood constitutes the readiest way 
of regenerating the economic life of India. 

The world's ])rogress is affecting agriculture eijually with other occu- 


Agriculture. 


})ations, and unless the agriculturist can ])C 
e(|ui])ped wit/h t.he knowledge as well as the 
capital, for dev"eh)])ing the resources at his disposal, it is difficult to see 
how he will in futurt' suj)])ort his share of the economic burden from 
which no nation on t in* road of self-government can esca})e. Moreover, 
the economic u])heaval resulting from the war has thrust agriculture into 
the foreground, and has intensified the demand in India., as in the rest of 
the world, for higher production. During recent years, an extraordinary 
change has taken ])]ace in the ])osition which the J)e])artment of Agri¬ 
culture occupies relative to the agricultural }) 0 ])ulation. In many ])laces, 
the cultivator lias already learnt to look on the agricultural expert as a 
friend and a guide, and his old attitude of suspicion towards new methods 
is beginning to be substantially modified. When the successes of such 
methods can be (juickly and ])lainly demonstrated, they sjiread with 
remarkable rapidity. The fact is that the conservatism of the agricul¬ 
tural classes is in many ways breaking down before the economic influ¬ 
ence of high prices. The return received by the farmttf^for his food 
grains, oil-seeds, cotton and other fibres has been of late so large that he 
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18 awakening to tlie fact that he is not extracting from his land'all that 
it is capable of producing. In Southern India, in j>articular, the willing¬ 
ness of the agriculturist to learn how to im])rove the quantity and quality 
of his crops is being hailed })y those in a posit ion to form a sound judgment 
of the matter as the dawn of an era of intensive cultivation. 

If only the central and provincial Departments of Agriculture can 

^ ^ , be expanded proportionately to the magnitude 

Future prospects. r i i u r 

ot the task before t.hem, tJie future prosperity of 

India may be r(*garded as assured. Gicat areas of land, at present- either 
wdiolly unutilised or insuiticiently ex])loited, lie ready to yield, after the 
ap])lication of labour, manure, and W"at(u*, tons of vahiabh' crops. Hither¬ 
to, unfortunately, it has not- been found ])ossil)le to e\'])end upon scient-ific 
agriculture that amount of money wdiich India's necessit ies really require, 
The lieadcpiart-ers of the lin])eria1 l)ej)artinent of Agricult me at Pusa, 
are maintained at a cost of only .t()(>,0()0 ; whih^ tlu^ total (‘Xpenditure 
of all the Provincial De])artments amounted in IbfO-l^O to the com¬ 
paratively small sum of £700,000. 

Jn the course of last year's Peport. attention was din^cted to the 

, difficulties which th(‘ Agricultural J)epart-rnent 
Work accomplished. i, i . r ^ i i , i 

was compelled to jac(‘ owing to a depleted 

sujierior stall, inerea.siug demands and limited resources. During the 
war, there wais a serious interruption to all investigations on Govern¬ 
ment farms, wdiieh led to a concentration of effort upon the task of 
popularizing the work of previous years. The outward effects of this 
are already to be observed in the great ex])ansion of the area under 
improved varieties of crops, and in the extended use of the sim])Ie agri¬ 
cultural inqdeineuts introduced at Government farms ])efore the 
war. As will be seen, the ar^'a.s under improved varieties of crops are 
already enor?nous in the aggregate, though the result of but a few years’ 
work. Put- they are trifling compared with wdiat can be and will 
lie done in the future, wiien plant-breeding and disease-prevention 
bear full fruit; wiicn special varieties of crops are tilted into the condi¬ 
tions best suited to them. As was mentioned in last year's Report, 
the extensive succc.ss of the plant-breeding ojieral-ions in India has un¬ 
doubtedly led to a neglect of adequate provision for the complete study 
of the relations betw^een soil and crops. This problem is of immediate 
practical importance, since the heavy-yielding varieties now in great 
demand as a result of the activities of the Agricultural Department, will 
in time tend to exhaust the productive power of the soil. Hence the 
experts of the Department, concurrently with their work in improving 
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and ijilroducing iliese varieties, must lurtluT tractj tJie factors whieli 
deteriiiine soil fertility, in order that tlie improved croj)s may not- im])ose 
too heavy a straiji uj;oxi the land. Already this j)robl(an is being faced. 

A brief note of the work accomplished by the Agricultural Jlepart- 
ment in dealing with particular cro])s will 
provide an answer to those ill-informed criti¬ 
cisms as to its utility wliich are now growiiig rarer. Talcing first of 
all riccy wJjich of all the grain crops in India is first in importance, 
an examination of the general ])osition sliows that the total estimated 
area in 1910 was 78 million acres as against the revised figure of 77 
million acres for the preceding year. Tlie estimated yield per acre 
was 977 lbs. or 273 lbs. more than that of the previous year and 
59 lbs. above tlie last decennial average. In J3engal, where the crop 
covers more than 20 million acres, much progress has been achieved 
by the Department towards its improvement. Here as elsewhere the 
demand for the improved sc^ed su])plicd ])y the Department far outriujs 
the snp])ly. This is intelligible when it is obsiTved ihat one (jf the 
Departnumtal strains which has been planted in the Madras rresideney 
yielded no l(‘ss than 3,771 lbs. jaa- acre, re[)res(Uiting a n(‘.t profit of nearly 
£23 j)er acre for the croj). Some of tin* De}>artmental selections of 
Jjiirma rice yi<‘ld per acre from 8 to JO baskets of 51 lbs. each, more than 
the best local varieties. The ])oj)uiarity of these im])roved strains in 
Durma may be judgcxl from the fact that the area und(*r them rose to 
some ()0,000 aert^s in tlircic districts alone. If tJie rice crop can bt5 im- 
])roved throughout, it will enhance tin*, prosperity of a larger })roporlion 
of the people of India than can be effected by the improvement of any 
of lier single cropy for it occujhes a larger area and is used as a staple food 
by a griuiter percentage of tJie population of the country tJjan any other. 

Next to rice in inij)ortance in the list of Indian crops stands wheat, 
^J’he area under cultivation rose from 23-8 jiiil- 

Wll6£Lfi 

lion acres in 1918-19 to nearly 30 million acres 
in the year under rt‘view. The juoductioii was 31 per cent, higher 
than in 1918-19, the outturn j)er acre sliowing an increase of 17 lbs. 
and 58 lbs. as conij>ared respectiv(*ly with that of the previous year 
and the average of the previous ten years. As was pointed out ii\ last 
year’s lleport, Indian wheat is, as a rule, of a low quality and does 
not feteli good orices in the world’s market. The work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department upon this croj) consists lirst in the evolution and 
distribution of strains whieii possess su])erior yielding power, better 
quality of grain, improved strength of straw and greater resistance 
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to rust; and secondly in demonstrating the res])()nsc of the crop to 
better cultivation. Under a system of Government advances, over 
1,000 tons of improved wheats evolved by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at Pusa were distributed in the United Provinces alone. This 
figure, impressive though it is, affords no indication of the extent to 
which these wheats have spfead throughout this one locality, for they 
are now to be found in every district. In the Canal Colonies of the 
Punjab, the estimated sowings of one particular variety amounted to 
377,000 acres during the year under review, as against 300,000 acres 
and 196,000 acres in the preceding two years. The rapid advance 
which has been made by the improved varieties of wheat is explained by 
the fact tliat the crops are worth to <he cultivator anything from 105. to 
205. more per acre than the local varieties. 

Among the food croj)s next in importance mention must be made of 
siKjar cane, upon the improvement of which 
tin'. Department has expended much labour. 
During tin', year under review the estimated area under this crop was 
over 2.J million acres and the e.stimated yield just under 3 million tons, 
being 27 ])er cent, above the figure for 1918-19. The scope lor the exten¬ 
sion of the Indian sugar industry may be gathered from the fact that 
before the war India was importing 900,000 tons of sugar annually. 
During the year 1919-20, this figure had iallen to just over 100,000 tons ; 
but in sj)ite of high prices, the indigenous industry has so far failed to 
respond by an increased area under the crop. The realization by Gov¬ 
ernment that there was some inherent obstacle to its extension led to 
the appointment of a committee of investigation. It may 1)e pointed 
out that India has a larger area under sugarcane than any other country 
in the world, in fact, she has nearly half the world’s acreage; none the 
less her normal outj)ut is but one-fourth of the world’s cane sugar supply. 
That the commercial prosjx^cts before Indian sugar are very consider¬ 
able is indicated by the appearance of a large commercial concern en¬ 
titled the Indian Sugar Cor])oration with a capital of £5 millions. In 
order to assist private enler])rise a Sugar Bureau has been established 
at Tusa with the object of furnisliing advice to cultivators, manufac- 
turcirs and capitalists. The mass of valuable information regarding tlie 
Industry which has been collectt^d by tlie Bureau is now much sought 
after. It will be seen that this situation lends special interest to the 
experhiKintal work of the Agricultural Department on sugar cane. The 
cane breeding station at Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency, whence 
the improved varieties of seedling canes are evolved, now supplies new 
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and improved varieties throughout the sugarcane area oi India. In 
Bihar, as a result of the efforts of the Agricultural ])(‘i)ar< ment conihined 
with the high world price of sugar, the firea of the crops is showing a 
considerable increase. The results obtained for selected strains of 
cane show that an avenage yield of 0,800 lbs. of raw sugar ])er acre is 
possible as coin])ared with a normal yield of d,000 lbs. There are sub¬ 
stantial indications that the older strains arc losing favour with the 
cultivators, and are being replaced by the new varieties, but in many 
])laces it wnuld seem that the question of im]>roved cultivation is of 
greater importance than the introduction of new^ ])reeds ; for crude 
sugar manufactured on improved lines fetches from O-s*. to ](),s*. more for 
every 500 lbs. than the produce resulting from older processes. 

Turning noAv to textile crops it wdll l)e ol)served that coliov o(‘cupies 
^ .. by far the largest area in India. During the 

year under review, this area increased from 21 
million acres to 23 million acres, the acreage outturn rising to JOI lbs. 
Jrom 7t) lbs. The quantity of raw-cotton ex})orted during the year 
1910-20 was 0*43 million tons, or more than double that of the ])receding 
year. Work upon the cotton crop follows the traditional lines, namely, 
plant breeding and agricultural improvement, ihit in the case of 
cotton, considerations regarding the (jualitv of tlie final ])roduct naturally 
operate in an overmastering degree*. The success of a s(‘lected variety 
often turns upon the possibility of obtaining a sufh(‘ient ])remium for the 
im])roved quality. In the Punjab, for exanqde, acclimatised American 
types give a yield a])proximate to that of the country varieties, the 
balance being turned in their favour by a small premium for quality. 
In the C'Cntral Provinces on the other hand, owing to l(‘ss favourable 
cojiditions, the margin between short and h>ng stajiled cotton lias not 
yet sufficiently widened to balance the difference in yield ol ginned 
cotton, which is in general juuch higher in the case of the sliort-staple 
country varieties. Bombay heads the list of cotton growing provinces, 
and in the year under review one selection produced by t he Agricultural 
Department and sowed over an area of (),O()0 acres fetched a ])remium 
of from £2 to £7 per candy (781 lbs.) above the ordinary prici*, of Surat 
cotton. Over one million lbs. of this seed have been distributed for 
sowing during the current season, an amount which will suffice for the 
seeding of roughly ten times the previous acreage, and wdll produce 
correspondingly increased profits for the cultivators. Some idea of the 
general extent of the operations of the Agricultural Department in 
supplying seed, may be gathered from the fact that in the Central Pro- 
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vlnces, the second in the list of the cotton growing provinces in India, 
over three million lbs., sufficient for 300,000 acres, were distributed in 
the Western Circle alone during the year under review. In the Punjab, 
the American cotton cro]) which is composed mainly of the selected type 
known as 4 F., is reckoned to have reached an area of 0*525 million 
acres. This variety is worth to the cultivator at least £l per acre from 
the local kinds, and the increase in the cultivator’s profits rc])rcsented 
by the rapid s])read of this selection amounts well over half a million 
sterling. As was remarked in last year’s lieport, an immense field lies 
open to the extension of long-staple cotton throughout India, as well as 
to the improvement of existing methods of ginning and marketing. 
In certain parts of the country a hard fight has had to l)e conducted 
against the low grade short-staple country cotton, but the result has 
been that the inferior cro]), once a real obstacle to improvement, is now 
practically exiinct in the main cotton growing areas. 

The world's supply of the jute fibre is obtainc'd almost entirely from 
North Eastern India,. Tlie area under jute 
rose from 2*5 million acres in 1918 to 2*8 mil¬ 
lion acres in 1919, the l'4al yield representing an increased oullurn per 
acre of 82 lbs. Here the work oi the Agricultural Departnumt has 
mainly consisted in the isolation of superior }5elding strains from the 
common mixtures found in the field. One of the chief difficulties lies 
in seed production, which is usually not jmffilable in Bengal since the 
cultivators find that it ])ays better to cut the croj) for libre. But owing 
to the increased })rolils lobe obtained from sugar cultivation, the jute 
seed crop lias met with a serious rival in Bihar, and there has been a 
marked falling off in the area sown in tliat province. A new field for 
seed-growing seems to be o])ening in Madras, where o\'er three tons of 
good (juality seed of a jiarticular strain ven' juodueed last year, '^the 
question of the multiplication of the new strains is however still unsolved. 
The Agricultural Department has undertaken investigations of the 
manure requirements of jute, which have demonstrated that the ])resence 
of sufficient 2 )otash and lime in the soil is of vital iiiiportaiioe. Money 
expended on lime, hone and ])otasli manure practically triples the net 
revenue per acre, and in so doing yields a return of approximately 
cent, per cent, per annum. 

Like jute, indigo is a crop the production of which has been much 
stimulated by the war ; but since the rehabi¬ 
litation of the aniline industry, it has tended 
once more to fall off. As was mentioned in last year’s report the area 
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under indigo then fell to 206,000 acres, which was 58 per cent, less than 
that of the year J 917-18. In the year under review, there was a further 
fall to 234,000 acres, the estimated total yield of dye being reduced from 
44,000 cwt. to 37,000 cwt. The work of the Agricultural Department 
upon this crop has been directed towards increasing the quantity of 
indican contained in the plant. Endeavours are being made to bring 
the crop back to a type which will thrive on the soil conditions of Bihar, 
giving good yields of both seed and leaf. It may be mentioned that 
during the year under review, an organisation entitled the Indian Indigo 
Co-operative Association has been established in Calcutta by some of 
those concerned in the indigo industry of Bengal and Bihar, in order to 
promote by co-operative methods the sale of indigo and to assist further 
research and propaganda. 

In striking contrast to the somewhat gloomy prospects of the indigo 
„ , industry are those which seem to await the 

xOD&CCO 

fobacco industry of India. In the calendar 
year 1920, tobacco to the value of £2r2 million was inij)orted into 
India. A very large pro2)urtioii of this can uiupiestionably bo sup¬ 
plied ])y crops grown in the country, which arc quite suitable both for 
cigarettes and for pipe tobacco. The improved seed which has been 
evolved at Busa is meeting with a ready demand on the part of the culti¬ 
vators, and cannot at jnesent be supplied in sulBciently large quantities. 
But in Older to secure for the Indian tobacco industry that opening 
whicli li(js befor<‘ it, turther instruction in the fomentation and curing 
processes must be given to the cultivators. 

India is one of the largest of the world’s sources for the supply of oil 
sccd6 and the output of the raw^ product has 
recently fallen far short of the world’s demand. 
The prevailing high prices are acting as an incentive to increased pro¬ 
duction of various kinds of oil seeds; and in the year 1919-20 the area 
under these crops rose from 11*9 million acres in 1918-19 to 14*8 million 
acres, ihe total quajiiity exported being 0-83 million tons, valued at £26 
millions. The work of the Department upon this crop consists in select- 
mg the best varieties and introducing them into districts for which 
they are found suitable. In Bihar and Orissa selected varieties of 
ground-nuts have been successfully introduced on sandy land in the 
eSaya district, where the average yield of the area treated with ashes 
has amounted to 1,804 lbs. as against exactly half that yield per aero 
from untreated areas. In Madras where the coconut crop is of great 
importance, extensive study has been made of the coconut palm, which 
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is expected to throw light on the causes of the' great variations between 
yields of different trees grown under apparently identical conditions. 
It appears that the possibilities of the coconut as a sugar producer demand 
careful investigation. 

During the year under review, valuable work has been done in rubber, 

^ ^ m coffee and tea. A number of experiments 

Rubber, Coffee, Tea. r 4- w i t i \ 

directed to the study rd manurial systems are 

being conducted on south Indian (‘states, as well as investigations into 
the diseases of the plants. In cotW, good work has been done in tV)org, 
with hybrids produced by the Agricultural ])e])artuicnt, seeds of which 
are now on the markc^t and in great demand. In a few years' time, it is 
confidently expected, these n(‘w ty])(i^ will produce a marked improve¬ 
ment on the yields of estates, llie prospects before tbe tea industry 
are at the moment gloomy, owing to the fact that prices have fallen 
until the producer’s margin of profit has m many cases disappeared. 
As a result doulitless of the r(^cord ('xport of tea during 1919-20, which 
stood at 379 million lbs., thehoim* market is glutted : and until the dis¬ 
organization of international trade caused by tlie war has been reme¬ 
died, the condition of the industry does not appear hopeful. The Indian 
Tea Association has accordingly decided to restrict- production. Work 
upon the crops by the Department of Agriculture corn uuK's. In South¬ 
ern India there is a special Deputy Director of Agriculture for planting 
districts, who gives spc'cial attimtion to lea. The root dis('as('s of tea 
are found to be of primary im])ortance and much work has been done 
upon them during the year. The us(‘ of gro(m dressings on tea (‘s( ates, 
and of covering crops to prevent soil erosion, are also matt(*rs to wliich 
the attention of tlie Departimmt of Agriculture has been directed. 

There is a very general ojunion that India, with her varying altitudes 
and (dimates, oiiglit to orciipy a more prorni- 
Fruit. nent position as a fruit growing country than 


she does at presemt. Tlie workers hitlu'.rto em])l<>ye(l liave been too few 
and too scattered to ]iermit of any considerable advance, but their results 
liave revealed the gre^at possibilities of im]U*ovement in Indian fruit 
through careful selection of trc'cs and proper tillage of the soil. In 
S(‘V(^ral provinces. (;arnest endeavours are now being made to popularise 
the better varieties of fruit and to introduce improved metliods of 


cultivation, packing and the like. But a more thorough investigation 
of the economics of fruit growing must be undertaken before satisfactory 
advance is possible ; and the possibility of establishing a systcmi of 
co-operative marketing such as that employed by the fruit growers h\ 
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California is to be tested. Considering that the fruit-growing industry 
pays even under the ]jreseut conditions, there is little doubt that a 
prosperous future awaits it. Further, it can employ, and is indeed 
attracting, a certain number of the educated classes who do not take 
kindly to other species of farming. The Agricultural Department has 
successfully introduced several new varieties of plums, pears and lemons 
to the Indian market; and 35,000 budded fruit trees, hardly any of which 
is less than five feet high, are now ready for distribution. 

Among the most importani. branches of work is that which is con- 
e'erned with fodder crops and grasses. Con- 
0 er tops. sidering that the bullock is still the principal 

motive power for cultivation and that the ])roportion of head of bovine 
cattle to head of population is just short of one to two, the provision of 
adequate fodder is a matter of very considerable moment. Through¬ 
out tlic greater part of India, cro])s grown purely for fodder are an excep¬ 
tion, the cultivator depending mainly on the straw of his growing crops 
for his cattle, supplementing this by a certain amount of stubble grazing. 
Except indirectly through increasing straw yields, the Agricultural 
Department has been able to do little in the direction of improving 
purely fodder crops, though the ]U’o))lems couneeted with fodder raising 
and storing have received attention. The importance of utilising avail¬ 
able resources of fodder against the demands of lean years has of late 
come into prominence; and work of great value has been performed 
by the Agricultural Dcjiartmcnt in demonstrating the advantages of 
new fodder crops. Mention was made in last year's Report of the 
excellent results which have been achieved in producing silage, from 
which, after four or five months, 05 per cent, of the original green weight 
can be taken out. An an example of tlie practical utility of Depart¬ 
mental investigation of the fodder pro))lem, ment ion may be made of the 
discovery of methods of ])repariiig from cactus a most useful adjunct 
to the fodder crojis. In the United Provinces, also, a troublesome weed 
knowu as haisurai, which seriously affects the yield of unirrigated crops 
on account of its deep roots, has been successfully utilised as fodder 
when cut and dried in the sun. It has been estimated that in 4 districts 
of the United Provinces over ] 00,000 tons of this weed can be cut 
annually, which with the present price of fodder represents a clear gain 
of not less than £150,000. 

Among the chemical work of the Agricultural Department, mention 
must he made of the continued study of the 
soils of various parts of India. In Bengal and 
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in Madras consideralde progress lias been made with soil surveys, wliich 
afford useful guides as to tlie type of manure which will give the l)est 
results. In the (’entral Provinces also much attention has been paid 
to methods which will enable the soil to recover from the calls upon it 
wliich liigh yielding varieties of crops impose. 

As was mentioned in last year's Keport a study of pests, both vege- 
fable and animal, is a matter of great import¬ 
ance to India, since diseases caused by para¬ 
sites are numerous and destructive. The extent of the damage done 
annually to rice, sugarcane and cotton, by insect p^sts is very serious. 
(Continuous atfention has been devoted by the Agricultural Department 
to remedial matters, buf. shortage of staff* has, as in other branches of its 
activities, continued to retard ])rogress. A large amount of useful 
observafions relating to the life-history and behaviour of insect pests 
has been accumulaf ed. and the working out of scientific methods for their 
control has been furfher adv'anced. One great difficulty with which the 
Dejiartment is faced is Ihe patient apathy of the cultivator, who believes 
in the majority of insfances that pests and blights are manifestations 
of the wrath of heaven, against which it is impiety to protest. Ener¬ 
getic pro])aganda must be undertaken before people can be persuaded 
that these visitations can be controlled, and that the damage caused 
annually to crops can be minimised at the cost of a little intelligence. 
Attention has also been devoted to the (question of storing grain in such 
manner as to protect it- from damage and the depredations of insects 
and rats— a problem which is of the most pressing importance to India. 
Experiments would seem to show that the average rat consumes about 
G lbs. of grain in a year ; and as the total rat population of India is 
est imated at about (*ighi liuiidred millions, the loss caused to the country 
by these animals must be something near £15 millions per annum. 

It is obvious that to a very large extent the utility of the work of 
the Agricultural Department (le])ends upon the extent to which a know¬ 
ledge of improved materials and improved processes can be diffused 
among the ])opulation of India. Since the large majority of Indian 
(uiltivators are wholly or j^artly illiterate, the methods of conveying 
information which are in vogue throughout more advanced countries, 
such as leaflets, circulars and lectures, cannot be relied upon to produce 
the desired effect. Wherever ]jossible ocular demonstrations are re¬ 
sorted to; and for this })arpose Government seed and demonstration 
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farms, implement depots, and the like, are 
employed. But the most convenient means 
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of asaiiring the agriculturists that suggested iruprovcment can be carried 
out by himself, is the employment of small plots is his own field for 
demonstration purposes. The whole question of demonstration there¬ 
fore really resolves itself into the provision of an ade(|uate and properly 
trained stall organised upon lines dictated by experience. Th(» success 
which is being achieved may be gathered not merely from the extent 
to which improved seed is being adopted in various ])arts of India, but 
also by gifts, which are now growing more frequent, of frec^ sites for de¬ 
monstration farms, the value of which is now more and more appre¬ 
ciated ])oth by individuals and by jmblic bodies, 

tip to the present, tin* Indian cultivator probably owes moi(‘ to the 

„ . . artisan and to the engineer than to any other 

Engineering. ^ i 1 • i- 

agency. Jt must be remembered that indi¬ 
genous cultivation in India is still entirely dependent upon the village 
smith who fashions the plough and the water lift ; while it is tln^ efforts 
of engineers which have produced the splendid system of canal irrigation 
which now exists. The need for further improvements in cultivation 
had found its expression of recent years in the Engineering sections 
attached to the provincial Agricultural Departments, vhich carry 
further the work of the village artisan and of the canal engineer, by 
improving inpilements and tapping sub-soil sources of water. Here 
agjiin shortage of staff has continued to militate against striking 
f)rogress, and only in Bombay, Madras, the United Brovinfa's and the 
Bunjab, are there permanent a])pointments of Agricultural Engim^ers. 

Jn Bombay and the United Brovinces tin* work 
in the boring branch has increased ra])idly, the 
former province, during the year under review having 127 succ(‘ssful 
bores to the credit of the Department. There is a very large demand 
for improving sub-soil water supplies ; and extensive sources of under¬ 
ground water have already been located in jdaces subject to scarcity. 
There is also a growing demand for machinery of all kinds, such as 
engines, piuups, threshers, tractors and the like. In certain parts of 
India, notably the United Brovinces, the demand for ])ower-mills is 
niarked. Some idea of the ])rofits wdiich await the enterj)rising owners 
of such mills may be gathered from an examph* su])plied by the 
Agricultural Engineer of the Gorakhpur District in tlui United Bro¬ 
vinces. Last year he erected a crushing mill and an oil engine for a 
small landholder, sufficient to crush a ton of sugarcane an hour ; after 
one season’s work wliicli dealt with £10,000 worth of produce, the 
landlord desired the erection of a mill three times the size. The total 
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cost of the plant, engine and mill was only £500 and the profits cannot 
have been far short of £3,000 ff)r the season’s work. 

The need for supplementing the cattle-power of the country has been 
felt for some time back, and has begun to 
Motor tractors. strike those cultivators who have grasped the 

significance of improved tillage in the scheme of general agricultural 
improvement. Such crops as sugarcane depend on a more extensive 
tillage just as much as on increased supplies of manure and water. 
Accordingly during the period under review, agricultural motor tractors 
have been introfhicecl in considerable numbers, and the experience 
of the year would seem to show that tlie field for their use is greater 
than was previously su])posed. But in a troyncal climate, the high y)res' 
sure at which the engine is called u])on to work leads to rapid deteriora¬ 
tion of the wearing parts, and the bill for lubrication is bound to be 
heavy. It is however believed that as soon as defects have been remedied 
through exj)ei'ience of local conditions, there will be a great future before 
the motor tractor in India, 

For some time, however, agriculture in India will depend very 
largely upon cattle breeding. The last cattle 
Ca tie bree ing. census of 1919-20 shows that there are 146 

million head of bovine cattle, that is oxen and buffaloes, in British 
India. Altliougli this represents an apparent increase of 2 per cent, 
over the estimate' arrived at five years previously, there has 
be('n a heavy decrease in the cattle ])opulation in western and 
north-western India, which suffered from a S(‘vere fodder famine 
in the year 1918-19. Epidemics of diseases and fodder famines are 
no doubt the two main causes of the (h'crease ; but the fact remains 
that many cultivating districts have failed to make up the defici- 
(‘ucy. This can only be attributed to the lesser yuofits whicli are 
to be derived froni catth' raising as compared with crop-growing ; 
and until the ])rice of draught cattle rises to the cost of production 
in the arable areas, things can hardly be expected to adjust them¬ 


selves. A very important method of checking further decreases is 
therefore the cheay)ening of the cost of ju'odnction of cattle in crop 
areas—a matter wdiich is closely connected wit.h the poor milk yield 
of the average cow. Hence the problem of sny)ydementing the cattle 
y)oyjulation of India rests largely uy)on the improvement of cattle from 
the dairy y)oint of vicnv : and the efforts of the Veterinary Department 
to improve the working cattle are now being supydemented by the 
Agricultural J)e]>aTiment in breeding higher milk-yielding cows. The 
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Veterinary work. 


milk side of the question has received a considerable impetus from 
the appointment of an Imperial Officer to take charge of dairying; 
and th.e co-operation of the Military Department, whereby the surplus 
male stocks of the military dairy farms have been put at the disposal 
of the Agricultural Department, will undoubtedly lead to a large 
increase in the number of milk pedigree animals in the country. 
A further difficulty is to prevent the mortality of cattle from such 
diseases as rinderpest. A large increase, during tlie year under 
review, in the number of cases up and down India treated in 
hospitals and dispensaries l)y officers of the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, seems t-o show that the confidence of the agricultural poinilation 
is being won. But it is idle to expect real progress in combating 
diseases with a comparatively small band of 
workers among a cattle population of 140 
millions. The annual loss that the Indian cultivator suffers from 
preventable diseases is enormous : and in many cases the apathy of 
cattle owners or their neglect to conform to \he rules framed for 
the jireveniion of diseases is very largely responsible. From time to 
time the authorities have been compelled to close cattle fairs to which 
contagious diseases "were found to be imported ; but in many instances 
the people again held unauthorised gatherings of cattle, with the result 
that the diseases could not be kept under control. 

Among the most important pre-requisites to the development of 
improved agiiculture in India must be placed tlie adequacy of the Irri¬ 
gation system. 

In the tropics cultivation can be, and in many cases is, effected by 
natural rainfall only, but there are many parts 
in which the artificial watering of some 
portion at least of the crops is essential. Every season the rainfall in 
some parts of India is insufficient to mature the crops ; while in other 
parts of India the rainfall, wliioh in a normal year may be sufficient, is 
liable to uneven distribution throughont the season, or to such serious 
deficiency as to render the tract cfmeerned famine-stricken in llie absence 
of artificial protection. Tlie Indian Irrigation Commission, wliich sat 
from 1901 to 1903, recorded that l)ctweeii the area in which the annual 
rainfall is invariably sufficient, and that in which it is so scanty that no 
agriculture at all is possible without an inigation system, there lies a 
tract of nearly a million square miles which, in the absence of imgation, 
cannot be deemed secure against the uncertainty of tlie seasons and the 
scourge of famine. 
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Methods. 


There are various niethods by which irrigation is accomplished in 
India. A very large area is irrigated by the 
cultivators themselves without assistance from 
Government, by the use of such means as wells, tanks, and teinjunaiy 
obstructions to divert water from streams on to the fields. Almost 
every known system of raising water from wells is found in India, rang¬ 
ing from the primitive plan of haiid-lifling to th(‘ modem device of ]jower 
pumping, which., tlianks to the efforts of Government agricultural 
Engineers, is gradually growing more common. Government irrigation 
works comynise both tanks and canals, the foimer being mainly small 
works which derive their importance from th(*ir vast numbers. For 
example, in Madras alone there are nearly 30.(100 such tanks, iirigating 
between 2i and 3 million acres. Turning now to canals, we may notice 
that they are divided into two classes ; those drawing their snj)plies 
from perennial rivers and those which depend ii]>on water stored in 
artificial reservoirs. The former are mainly found in connection with 
rivers which rise in the Himalayas, the snow uy)on which acts as an in¬ 
exhaustible reservoir during the dry months of the year ; the latter are 
naturally associated with rivers rising in the ])eiiinsula y)roy)er, where no 
such natural storage is available. These storage works are situated 
mainly in the Deccan, the Central Provinces and in Bimdelkhand, rang¬ 
ing in size from earthen embankments to enormous dams such as those 
now under construction in the Deccan, capable of impounding 
over 20,000 million cu})ic feet of water. Chnals which draw their suy)y)lies 
from })erennial rivers may again be sub-divided into ])erennial and 
inundation canals. The former are ])rovid(‘d wuth lieadworks which 
enable water to be drawn from the river irrrespectivc of its natural level ; 
soriie obstruction being ])laced in the bed of the river that the w'ater may 
reach the height required to secure adnussion to the canal. Within 
this class fall the great ])ereimial systems of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. Inundation canals have no su(*h means of control, and w ater 
can only be admitted to them when the natural level of the river reaches 
the necessary height. The most imfuntant inundation canals in India 
are those of Sind ; indeed the whole of the irrigation of that y)rovince 
is of this nature. They also exist in the Punjab, drawing their su])ydies 
from the Indus and its tributaries. 

Government irrigation woiks are classified under three heads for tlie 
puryiose of allotment of funds ; namely, pro¬ 
ductive, protective and minor works. Before 
^ work can be classified as jiroductive there must be reason to believe 

l3 


Classification of works. 
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that the net revenue obtainable from it will suffice within ten years of 
completion to cover the annual interest on the capital invested. Pro¬ 
tective works are those which, while in themselves not directly remu¬ 
nerative, are constructed to protect precarious tracts and to guard 
against the necessity for periodical expenditure upon famine relief. 
Minor works comprise those which are not classified as productive and 
protective, including the small tanks to which reference has already 
been made, and agricultural works undertaken for the general improve¬ 
ment of the country. 

During the year 1919-20, the total area irrigated by all classes of works 

_ . in India, excluding the Indian States, amounted 

Irrigation in 1920. ^ \ / oo r 

to the astonishing figure of 28 million acres 

which is more than 13 per cent, of the entire cropped area of 211 million 
acres. Three million acres greater than that of the previous year, this 
figure is the largest on record, being two million acres in excess of tlie 
earlier maximum figure of 191G-17. The increase was mainly duo to the 
favourable nature of the monsoon of 1919, which caused a plentiful 
supply of water in the rivers. The total length of main and branch 
canals and distributaries from which this irrigation was effected, 
amounted to more than G(),000 miles. The estimated value of tlie 
crops irrigated by Government works amounted to £173*() millions, or 
more than double tlie total capital (‘Xjieuditure on tlie works. Towards 
the area irrigated, tlie productive works contributed ISJ million acr(‘s, 
the ])rotectivo works 0*7 million acres, and the minor works (Si million 
acres. Tlie area irrigated by productive works was great(‘st in t-lie 
Punjab, where a figure of over SJ million acre's was r(*cord(*d. M(‘xt came 
Madras Presidency with an area of nearly million aen's, followed 
by the United Ibovinces and Sind, wdiere the area irrigat-e'd ])y produc¬ 
tive works ainount(*d to 3 million and million acres respective*!y. 
The total capital outlay to the end of the yeiir 1919-20 on pniductive* 
weirks, including wmrks under construction, amounted to £5(8 millions. 
The gross revenue, amounted to £8'1 milliems and the working ex])(‘iisc*s 
to £2*4 milliems. Tlie ne't return on the capital outlay w^as therefore 
over 9 pe^r cent. The t.otal capital outlay to the end of the year 
1919-20 on pre)tective* works amounted to over £11 millions, of which a 
large proportion was incurred on works under construction which havt* 
not yet ccannnaiced to earn revenue. 

In last year’s lleport reference was made to certain major irrigation 
Schemes schemes aw^aiting sanction or under investi¬ 

gation. Great progress lias been made in, 
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ihcsc projects and several of them have either been sanctioncMl or siib- 
iiiitted for sanction. The project for the Sarda Kichlia Fei ch r in the 
United Provinces has been sanctioned ; while projects for th(‘ Sarda 
Oudh Canal, for th(i Sukkiir Barrage and canals in Sind, and for the 
Dainodar Canal in B(‘ngal have been forwarded to tlie Secretary of State 
for sanction. The ])roject lor the Kharung Tank, a ])rotectivr work in 
the (Vmtral Provinces, was sanctioned during the year, together with two 
smaller schemes. It will be of interest to describe very briefly tlie scale 
and objects of these new works. 

The Sarda Kicldia Ph*eder is a part of the sclieme fV»r utilizing the 

water of the Sarda river for the irrigation of 
Sarda Kichha^and Sarda province of Oudh. A weir \\ill be built 

across tin* Sarda river near Tanak])ur and a 
canal will run in a westerly dirc'ction across th(‘ Tarai, the main object 
of which is to sii]j])l<*nient. liie su[)plics of tlu* (‘xi^dbig Koliilkliand 
Canals and lo perjuit of tludr iiirfhcr (‘xl(‘nsion soiithwajds. Tlie i‘sti- 
mated cost of tJu' fe(‘d(‘r is t’2 iiiillions. and tli(‘ canals will irrigate 015,0(10 
acres and are (‘\p(‘(d(Hl to return (r3 jier cent. or. the capital outlay. 
The Sarda Oudh canal will take olT from the Sarda Kichha Feeder, and 
will run in a south-easterly direction carrying 8,000 cubic fc('t per 
second, anil protecting th(‘ nortli-castcrn districts of Oudh, now extremely 
liable to scarcity. The sclieme will cost £7-5 millions, but will irrigate 
1,368,000 acres. The combined Sarda Kichha and Sarda Canal syslians 
entail the construction of no less than 4,200 miles of channel. The 


Sukkur Barrage and Canals project conteni- 
ukkur Barrage. j)]ates a barrage across the Indus at Sukkur 
with three canals on the right bank and one on the left bank. At pre¬ 
sent, whenever the Indus fails to rise high enough to render proper 
inundation possible, millions of acres go out of cultivation. The new 
canals will irrigate 5^ million acres, and the whole scheme will cost 
£18*4 millions; but it has been calculated that the value of the crops 
lost in 1918-19 alone through drought would have sufficed to pay the cost 


of the whole project. The Damodar Canal in Bengal has been designed 
to secure an adequate supply of water to the existing Eden canal, and in 


addition to protect a considerable area in the Burdwan district now 
extremely liable to scarcity. The scheme will cost £0-7 million, and will 


irrigate an area of 196,000 acres. The Kharung Tank, in the Bilaspur 
district of the Central Provinces, will consist of a large storage reservoir 


with canals taking off on either side. It will cost £0*59 millions, will 
irrigate 97,000 acres and will protect some 200 villages. 
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A very impertant project for the Sutlej Valley Canals, which is at 

, present under consideration by the Govern- 

Sutlei Valley canals. ^ r t t n • . r i 

ineiit 01 India, will consist ol three weirs on 

t]>e Sutlej river and one on the Panjnad—as the Sutlej is called below 

its confluence wilh the river Ohenab^—from which twelve canals will 

take ofT. 'Jlio existing inundation system of irrigation will be fully 

protected by this scheme, and given a controlled supply ; while new irri- 

gat ion willbc ]novided for enormous tracts, in the Punjab as well as in 

tile States of Baliavrali)ur and Bikaner, which are at present desert 

waste. Some million of acres of waste land will thus be brought 

under cultivation. The cost of this projf'ct will be shared between the 

British Government and the Indian States eoiicerned, the share of the 

ioi’iner being estimated at £5-4 millions. The scheme ])romises to lie 

extremely remunerati\'e, a return of more than 11 per cent, on the 

capital outlay lieing antiei])ated from vater rates and enhanced revenue 

alone. This figure Avill rise to more than 31 ])er cent, if indirect credits 

such as interest on the sales of ChoAvii waste land arc* included. 

During the year under review a j)roject has also been sanctioned by 

- _ - , „ , the Secrctarv of State for a new canal for 

Grand Trunk Canal. . . • , . , 

navigation pur])oses A\hich will increase the 

trade facilities of Calcutta. This (ilrand Trunk Canal, as it is called, 

is designed to connect Calcutta with the main river system of Eastcuai 

Bengal, and will consist of a locked length of 22i miles, with an initial 

width of 250 feet and depth of 10 feet. By the more direct route which 

this canal w'ill alTord, the voyage from Calcutta to Khulna will be 

reduced from 2G1 miles to 110 miles, and that from Calcutta to Goalundo 

from 535 miles to 271 miles. The cost wall be a little ov(n £3 juillions, 

and it is anticipated tliat some 2^ niillioji tons of merchandise will be 

trans[)orted by it annually. 

The works of which mention has been made are those which have 


_ ^ ^ now^ reached their final proicct stage and will. 

Future Programme. i i 

it IS hoped, be commenced m the very near 

future. They in no w^ay exhaust the irrigation programme. In Madras 

there is a project under consideration for a reservoir on the Cauvery ; 

while three schemes of considerable magnitude are under examination in 

the Punjab. TheBhakra Dam project to improve and extend irrigation 

from the Siihind Canal by means of w^ater stored in the ujiper reaches 

of the Sutlej, wdll, if constructed comprise the highest dam in the world 

and a large connected canal system. Several protective works are also 

under consideration in the United Provinces For all these, definite 
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projects have been prepared ; there arc'^in addition schemes under exa¬ 
mination in other provinces which have not yet reacljed the ])roject 
stage. 

It will be ap])arent from these few pages that the Indian irriga¬ 
tion system is very highly developed. Tlie country ])oss(‘ss<'s other 
natural resources, however, the exploitation of whieli is still in a stag(‘- 
of comparative backwardness. Among these may be selected for s])ecial 
mention her forests and her fisheries. 

Already, despite short.age of staff and hanpxuMMi dev(‘l(>])njent due to 

„ , financial restrictions, Indian forests \'i(‘ld a con- 

Forfists 

siderable profit to the State. In the y(jar 
tJie surplus of revenue over expendit urt‘, from tlie Indian forests aniounted 
to £‘2-2 millions. It must be realised that the forest areas in India 
cover more than a (jiiarter of a million scpiare miles. So far only GdjtiTO 
s(|uare miles have ])eeri brought under regular soientitic nianagemeiit 
prescribed by working ])hins. 

The increased demand for tijnl)er and otlu'r forest ])roduets brought 

_ . about ])v war conditions lias undoubtedly greatly 

Expansion. . i / , ,, . i i t i* 

stimulated horest (leveJojmient m tlie Indian 

Kinpire. LaTge sehonies for the reorganization of stall' liave recently 
been sanctioned or are under contemxdation, with a view to facilitating 
and ex])editing jiroper dcvelojiments. Not only have circles and divi¬ 
sional charges to be siih-divided if forest development is to ])roceed u])on 
an orderly })lan, hut it is also necessary to provide special posts for 
utilization and for research work, as well as to augment largely the 
staff of the CVaitral itesearcli Institute. One of the most imjiortaiit 
advances in tlie last, jive years is represented hy tlie forniulation of 
])roposals for a regular Forest Engineering 8(M’\ ice. This has resulted 
from the deputation to America and Canada of an officer of the 
Indian Forest Service, whose reports u])on the methods of lumbering 
practised in these countries, as well as upon the forest wood-working 
industries to be found there, have provided useful help and guidance 
in solving some of the problems with which India is faced. The 
possibility of development is indicated by the fact that in 1018-19 
the outturn of timber and 11 rewood from all sources amounted to just 
under 344 million cubic feet, which represents only 2*1 cubic feet 
per acre of all classes of forests. For the reserved forests this figure 
works out to 3-3 cubic feet per acre, as against 3 cubic feet per acre 
five years previously. The fact that there has been an increase is 
satisfactory, but it remains to be noted that the present yield is far less 
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than ilio foresls of the country arc capable of producing under more in¬ 
tensive systems of management, and by aid of mor(^ up-to-date methods 
of extraction, than exist at present. 

Considerable j)rogress has already been madii in est ablishing and con- 

. , . , solidatin.<c detinite. relations wit h the commercial 

Commercial Aspects. i r i i r i 

Avorui. llic possibihtu's of bainlioos lor paper and 

pulp art* now lirinly established, and the number of linns to whom grants 
or eone(‘ssions have b(‘en made foi this purpose* has inereasi'd. flie 
exeelhuit [irospects which lie o])(‘n before the dcvelopiiKiiit of the paper 
industry in India inay be gathered from the fact that the consi]mj)tion 
of paper and paste-board in the country amounts to sonic (K),000 tons 
per annum, of whieli J lulia lu'.rself suppliers only a little over one half. A 
CfMisiderablc part of tin* enornums forest areas of bamboos and savannah 
grass could no doubt be utilised for tlui nianufactun* of tlic^ pa])er and 
jiaste-board now imported. Jn tin* saim* way large private (‘oncerns are 
now undertaking tJie extraction of timber, the manuldcture of j)ly wood 
and llui like, on long t(‘nu leases. Much is also ljop(‘d from tin* Ib'itish 
Jhn])ire Timber hXliibitioii which was lu'ld in London in duly J!)20. 
Excellent arrangiuncnts W(*n* made, lor the display of a coni]>r(‘liciisive 
exhibit from Jiidia by Messrs. Jloward Ihiitliers and Company, the Cov- 
ernment of India\s Agents lor the .sale of Indian tiinhers in Euro]>e. The 
introduction to new markets of liitherto littl(‘-known Indian timbers, 
which was one result of tiie exliibitioii, cannot Jail to be of advantage 
alike to the consumer in oilier [larts of the world and to the developiiuait 
of India's Forests. ^J’luTe is alrea.dy rea.son to ))(di(wu‘ that, as a conse¬ 
quence of this exliibitioii, the demand u]M>n India Jor her woods will be 
considerably ('xt cm led. 

As Avill be seen ironi a study ol tlie. diagram on the oiipositiJ page, t he 

])rolits (lerivcil iToni I In* working of the Indian tor(‘.sts during the. last 

half C(‘ntur}" li.nu! increasiMl over fourteen foid. With tlui ineri'asing 

development ol lon^st industries, there is every reason to lio[)e that 

India’s forests will lie a great asset to her Jinaneial ])rosj)(’rit y. Minor 

Forest industries are beeoining ol increasing inijiortaneix J^arge^ numbers 

of iiidig(‘nous sp(‘eii‘s of timber iireviouslv consi- 
Forest Industries. , i i 1^1 . i 1 

(Jer(*d ot little or no miportanei'. liavi*, recent ly been 

exploited and utiliz(‘d, and ex])erinieiits have. alr(‘aiiy been madii as to 
wood suitable for ordriaiice wu^rk, for aeroplane construction, for cooper¬ 
age and for bobbins. Among the most inijiortant of the minor forest 
industries, is the resin industry, located (uitirely at present in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. The reduction in the direct imports 
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of American turpentine during the year 1917-18 has given it an impeiu.s, 
which, it is hoped, will have lasting results. A French manufacturing 
plant modified to suit Indian conditions has been installed at Jallo in 
the Punjab, and the new distillery at Clutterbuckganj in the United Pro¬ 
vinces will, when completed, largely increase the total outturn. When 
extended, as it can be, and also fully developed, the Indian resin and 
turjjentine industry will ultimately be in a positioj) not only to meet the 
whole of tlie country's own recjiiiremeiits but in addition, those of the 
other Eastern countries. Tlie profits from the resin industry in the 
United Provinces during the year 1919-20 amounled to £45,000. The 
industry is in a fair state of dc^'elopment, although still capable, of 
course, of considerable expansion. 

Among lh(^ more interesting hints of work for the inij>rovem(*nt of 
India’s for(*st. conditions, may be mcidioncd the sle])s which have been 
taken in tin; I'liiled Provine(‘s for tla‘. aiTorestatiou 'of denuded ravine 
lands. Ill the course of tin* past six years, an ari^a of over 3,000 acr(;s 
of ravines lias l>e*'n com tu'ted into plantations, the results obtained show¬ 
ing that success can be assured at an average cost of about £5 pt'r acre. 
The cost of aiTorestation is liorm; by GovtTunuait an<l is recouped from 
the revenue received, the profits thereafter being joaid to the owners of 
the soil. As a result of this jiolicy, erosion is arrested, good crops of 
grass obtained, and tree growth is established. 

Side by side with the development of the means for commercial 

ex])loitation and the innirov eiiient of forest coiidi- 

Forest Research. .. ^ , i • i x . i 

lions, must go icsearcli mto lorcst economics and 

the investigation of the problems of reproduction and ])rot(iction of forest 
crops. The Indian Industrial Commission to whose lieport a reference 
was made in “India in 1919” has laid stress upon the necessity for 
expert investigation into these and cognate probhmis upon a more exten¬ 
sive sca](' Ilian has hitherto been i)ossibie. The Commission considered 
that the Fuiast llcsearch Institute of Dehra Dun did not possess an 
equipment sullicient to nua^t the calls made upon it. Accordingly, a 
general sclumie for thi* enlargement of the Forest Kesearch Institute and 
of the scope of its activities has been sanctioned. The arrangements for 
expansion, to which elTect is already b(*ing given, involve large increases 
in the research staff, and the construction of an entirely new and 
enlarged Institute, as well as residential accommodation upon a new site 
which has been acquired for the purpose. The staff of the Institute has 
already been augmented by the addition of specialists in wood technology, 
timber seasoning and testing, wood-working, pulp and paper-making, tan 
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Indianisation. 


Fisheries. 


stuffs and destructive entomology. Up to-datc machinery and plant is 
being obtained from America and Great Britain for installation in the 
new buildings. With the completion of this project the Government of 
India should possess as efficient an institution for forest research as is to 
be found in the world. The Institute will become 
increasingly important in future, as the necessity 
for developing Indian forests is more widely realised. Already it may be 
noted, arrangements have been made to initiate recriiitjnent in India for 
the Imperial Forest Service, and this will ultimately entail the exercise 
by Indians of an ever-growing share in the direction of forest policy. 

As was mentioned in last year’s Iteport, India possesses in her fisheries 
considerable national wealth, to which atteution 
has only lately been directed. The Keport of the 
Indian Industrial Commission gave striking evidence of the future which 
awaits more active development in this s])herc. In many parts of India 
the quantity of fish consumed in cities and towns within reasonable dis¬ 
tance* from the coast is considerable. In Jiengal in particular, the im- 
]jortance of the fish trade is very great, since fish forms a staple food of a 
large proportion of the population. It was cakailated that during the 
year 1918-19 more than eleven thousand tons of fish were transported 
from places of catchment to different parts of the province. To meet 
the steadily increasing demand, continuous and ruthless fishing is 
carried out in this locality throughout the year, while even spawn 
and fry are not spared. In consequence of this, the fisheries are 
getting very seriously depleted. The first necessity of the situation is 
the spread of sound ideas among the fisliermeii, who are at present of 
low caste, ignorant and uneducatal. In addition to this, they have a 
meagre standard of comfort and are mercilessly exploited by middle- 
inen whose exactions lessen the supply of fish and add greatly to its 
cost. Unless popular interest can be aroused in the subject in the near 
future, the damage, it is feared, will be irreparable. The Governments 
both of Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa are alive to the gravity of the 
situation, but the scale upon which the problem is j)resentcd makes 
rapid improvement difficult. During the year 19i9-‘J() the Fisheries 
Department lost the whole of its superior staff owing to such causes as 
retirement and death. This state of affairs proved a severe handicap 
to the Department, the scientific research work of which suffered in con¬ 
sequence. The year, however, saw the introduction in three districts 
of the experiment of District Fishery Officers, which was foreshadowed 
in the last year’s report. These officers were mainly employed in making 
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£k complete survey of fisheries and in tlie initiation of co-oj)erative societies 
amongst the fishermen. Of four such societies established in Bengal 
and three in Bihar and Orissa, six were organised by the District Fishery 
Ofliccrs. The problem of breeding carp in confined waters is reported 
to be in progress of being solved, and the local Government has under 
consideration a scheme for the establishment of a centre for investigations 
in the culture of carp. During the year 880,500 selected fry were supplied 
to the public by the Department, including 100,000 supplied free of cost 
to fishermen in the district of Bajikiira daring the famine. Some idea 
of the kind of work wliicli can be accomplished by a well run Depart¬ 
ment of Fisheries may be gathered from the record of Madras. This 
Department has been in existence for nearly 15 years, and has proved a 
remarkable success. The Directorate staff includes a Director with 
three assistant Directors, one in charge of the marine section, who is 

, mainly concerned willi sea fisheries; another in 

xtl&dr&s ** ^ 

charges of the inland section, who is dealing with 

the problems regarding fresh water fish, including the breeding and dis¬ 
tribution of the larvicidal fish used in anti-malarial operations ; and the 
third in charge of the coast section who deals with fish aft-er it has landed, 
including the problems of fish cure, manufacture of fish-oil and guano 
and fish marketing. There is also a Marine Biologist who is concerned 
with the identification of the marine fauna and the supply of marine 
zoological specimens to educational institutions and museums. The scale 
of operations is indicated by the fact that during the year 1919-20 in the 
coast section alone, over 120,000 lbs. of fish were cured and sold, while 
260 tons of sardine were treated, yielding 585 gallons of oil and more than 
44 tons of guano. The number of ])rivate factories manufacturing guano 
increased by nearly 200 during the x>eriod under review, and 24,000 tons 
of guano were manufactured during the season. The value of the oil 
manufactured was nearly Ils. 3,75,000. TIjc efforts of the administration 
are not confined to the encouragement of the fishing industry and the 
opening up of fresh channels of activity for those employed in it. Much 
work is also done to improve the standard of education and methods of 
living of the fishing community. C-o-operative Societies have risen from 
31 to 47 during the year under review, with a corresponding increase in 
membership. Taking into consideration the inexperience and illiteracy 
of the great majority of the members, the movement has spread in 
a most satisfactory manner. The educational scheme mentioned in last 
year’s Eeport for providing specialised primary education to the fisher 
community is flourishing, and on the West coast at the end of the year 



t)ier(i vvciie ten day and ten night schools maintained for the fishing 

community. In Jlombay also a considerable future awaits the fishing 

industry, for the present supply of fresh fish is inadequate. Steps have 

been takoii to secure an experimental trawler from England and if, as is 

hoped, it is found that suitable trawling beds exist, the industry will 

_ , become one of considerable importance. The 

Bombay. . . , , i i i • i 

tishery section is shortly to be placed in charge 

of a iMarine Biologist whose services have been obtained on loan 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Land has already 
been taken up by enterprise for the organisation of fish 

oil factori(‘s, and there are good prospects of developing a profitable 
industry by the manufacture of oil and guano. In the Punjab the main 
problems confronting those, n'sponsibh' for the conservation of the fisheries 
include th(‘ imposition of nec(‘.ssary restrictions, and adequat(‘ propaganda 
to avoid the ill-informed hostility of local fishermen. Accordingly, a 
system of lectiiiH*s and of personal ])ropag:inda. among the classes most 
inl(‘rest(‘(l lias now boim introduciMl : but gnait caution has to lie exercised 
in t In* ex( (]isiou t o new districts of licensing rules for the protection of 
br(H‘ding grounds, 'idu* system wJiicIi is being introduced involves 
considiirablc benefit to the lishernum, of which perhaps the most import¬ 
ant is the removal of tlie monopolist contractor; and if only those 
engaged in the industry can be. made to understand what the admin¬ 
istration is driving at, there, are always good prospects of securing their 
co-o])t*ration. 

Ill tli(i pres(‘.nt cha])tcr, we have briefly reviewed the course of India’s 
economic lifi‘. during tlu; year 1920, and the progress which has been 
acc.omplisfied in tbe (hivclopment of her natural resources. It now re¬ 
mains to descrilie the condition of wliat is j)erhaps the most indispen* 
sible all requisites to her prosperity—her system of communications. 
QuiU*. apart from the vast distances which have to be traversed, and the 
natural obstacles which have to be overcome, in passing from one region 

^ . of til c ] ndian sub-continent to another, the internal 

Commumcatious. . - , • . i r .1 

comniumcatjons even of a restricted area frequently 

break down altogether in the rainy season. An instructive (^ssay could 

be written to demonstrate the influence which communication-dilliculties 

have exercised upon the history of India’s political, as well as of her 

industrial, development; but it is sufficient here to say that the same 

rock upon which the Mughal Empire finally split still remains, despite 

the breaches made in it by railways, telegraphs, motor transport, and 

other expedients undreamed of in older days, as a formidable obstacle to 
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the progress of modern industry. Unceasing effort and expenditure upon 
a scale hitherto impossible will be necessary, if the communications of 
India, whether by road or by rail, are to be adequate to the requirements 
of the country. During the period under review, the utilization of 
mechanical transport in India for military and other purposes has in¬ 
creased steadily. Already this develoj)iJient has proved of some service 
in relieving the railway congestion; and with the increasing improve¬ 
ment of road communication, the system proba])ly admits of almost in¬ 
definite extension in the near future. The pressing demands for 
mechanical transport on the frontier for iniliinry j>urj>oses liave served 
to stimulate the development upon the civil side. 

But before mechanical transport can ])lay any considernbje part in 
Roads solution of the communication problem, a 

great develo]>ment of India's roads must take 
place. At present the economic loss caused l)y the inaccessibility of 
many agricultural districts in the rainy season is very great; and 
this cannot be remedied until the system of trunk roads is extended. 
Steady progress is being made cc(*ry year; witness the fact that 
the mileage of metalled roads maintained )>y public authorities in¬ 
creased from 51,000 in 1010 to 55,000 in 1917 ; and of nnmetallod 
roads from 142,000 to 114,000, But tlie total mileage, wliich accord¬ 
ing to the latest figures available, was just under 200,000 in 1917, is 
quite inadeejuate to India's reqniremeiils. The matter lias for long 
lieen receiving the attcidion of the aulhoritios: and if only ])ublic 
interest can be aroused, rapid ])rogress may r('sult. A very us(‘ful st(‘j) 
forward lias liccn taken by the (jlovernnumt of tlic Unifcsl Broviiiccs, 
wliich has n'ccnlly constitut(‘d a- 15‘ovincia] Hoard of (\)mmunications, 
u])on whicli boih odicial ('\']>erts and non-ollicial r(‘j)rcscntativ(‘s of 
the general public serve. If this example is folIowiM] in oilier ])a.rts 
of India, a great im])etns will bo lent to ihe improvement of com- 
iniinications in general, and of road communications in ])articu1ar. 

But of all means of communication in India, the most important is 
the railway system. In last year's Report, 
Indian Railways: Diffi- made of the diniculth'S against 

which the railways have been struggling ever 
since the outbreak of tlie war. Their capacity has been seriously 
overtaxed to carry munitions and stores essential for tlie prosecu¬ 
tion of hostiliti(‘s, and in addition, their ability to handle tlu^ 
growing tralHc of India has been increasingly impaired. Not only 
Jiave locoipotives, rolling-stock and railway material been supplied 
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to Mesopotamia and other theatres of war, but great difficulty has 
been experienced, even subsequent to the armistice, in obtaining from 
home material essential for the upkeep of the existing services. The 
task of handling a constantly increasing volume of traffic has also been 
complicated by depletion of the supervising staff. Generally speaking 
the year 1919-20 was one of relaxation and wdthdrawal of the various 
forms of traffic control which had been introduced to cope with the un¬ 
precedented problems arising from the increase of public and military 
traffic (luring the war period. In September 1919, the office of Controller 
of Traffic w\as abolished ; and just at the beginning of 1920 the priority 
certificate system, which had been inlTodueed eighteen months previously 
to enable railways to discriminate between the more urgent classes of 
preferential traffic, was also abolished. But on account of the volume 
of military traffic to and from the North-West FronticT Province and 
Balucliistan, and the small margin left for the movement of public traffic, 
it W’as found necessary to retain the system in relation to the North-West 
Frontier, so that the small margin of trafhc available for such necessary 
goods as food grains, should be utilised to the best x)ossible advantage. 
As w\as mentioned in last year's Report, the problem j)resented by the 
transport of coal is a vital factor in the congested conditions now obtaiu- 
ing on the raihvays of India. Upon the adecpiacy 
of fhe coal supply, as it is hardly necessaj’y to 
point out, depend both the industries and the railway system of the 
country. The coal traffic presented a serious problem throughout the 
whole of the period under review, and required handling of the most 
careful nature, since of itself it engaged at one time more than half the 
available waggon supply of the country. The difficulty of arranging for 
the adexpiate transport of coal w^as increased by the shortage of shipping 
in Indian waters. Formerly, all the coal required at the ports of Western 
and Southern India w^as sent by the sea-route from Calcutta. The cargo 
and hunker coal alone, shi])y)ed for the ports of Bombay and Karachi, 
amounted to nearly half a million tons during the year, and the necessity 
of its diversion to the all-railway route across India, permanently 
occupied more than 2,500 waggons, which therefore ceased to be avail¬ 
able for the carriage of public coal and merchandise. Towards the 
end of the year 1919-20, the position became so acute that the Railway 
Board was obliged to urge proposals for the early re-diversion to the 
former route of all coal required for the Royal Indian Marine, for 
Railway, and for bunkering purposes. The ap[)ointment of Coal 
Controller, as mentioned in last year’s Report, terminated in April 
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Coal Transportation. 


1919, but a portion of his duties was taken over by an officer called 
by the new designation of Coal Transportation Officer, Railway 
Board. During the remainder of the calendar year 1919, it was found 
necessary to continue the special indent system 
under which waggons were supplied to collieries 
on certificates issued by the Coal Transportation Officer, the order 
of allotment being in conformity with the list in which the various 
consumers were classified according to their relative national import¬ 
ance. J3y Ihis means it ^\as ])().ssiblc to effect economy in trans¬ 
portation ; altlioiightlie fact tliatthe more important consumers generally 
limited their demands to the liiglnT grade coal, caused considerable com¬ 
plaint on the ])art of tlie owners of collieries raising the poorer classes of 
coal. On th(‘ last day of the year 1919 the coal special indent system was 
withdraw’ii, the intention being that the pre-w^ar system of waggon allot¬ 
ment should be re-introduced. Unfortunately the waggon supply in the 
coal fields continued in defect, with the result that it became necessary for 
the Coal Trans])orta(ioii Officer to grant certificates entitling holders to 
])referential treatment in the matter of w'aggon supply. This special 
supply system ensured regular supplies of coal to the more important 
consumers. Several attempts w^ere made to relinquish it during the 
course of the period under review, but the poor w’aggon position of 
railways generally and the difficulty of effecting any considerable 
improvement therein, necessitated its continuance in the public interest. 

Some idea of the importance of the coal supply to the life of the 
country may be gauged from a study of the rail- 
diagram on the o]q)osite page. It will be seen 
that the total gross earnings of all Indian railways 
amounted to the record figure of £59*43 millions, while the net w^orking 
profit- from State railways alone, after meeting interest and other mis- 
cellaneons cliarges, amounted in the year 1919-20 to £6*96 millions. The 
falling off* from the previous year in the net profit is due to increased 
working expenses, caused by a larger programme of special repairs and 
renew^als, by enhanced scales of pay of all grades, and by increase in the 
train mileage run. A study of diagrams on the next page shows the 
number of passengers and the tonnage of goods carried on all Indian 
railways, together wdth the earnings therefrom. It may be mentioned 
that the increase in the passenger traffic during the year 1919-20, as com¬ 
pared with the previous period, is due to the general development of 
traffic consequent upon tlie relaxation of restrictions which followed the 
Ijermination of the war. It will be noticed that there is a slight falling 
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off in the goods traffic as compared with the year 1918-19. This is 
largely accounted for by a reduction in the transport of military stores 
subsequent to the cessation of hostilities. There was also a smaller 
traffic in coal, edibles, grains and sugar, due partly to waggon shortage 
and partly to the restrictions upon the transit of the two first 
mentioned commodities, to which reference has been made in another 
place. Turning now to development, we notice that the programme 
for 1919-20 was designed to provide, as far as possible, for the 
deficiencies of existing open lines. New construction has, therefore, been 
almost wholl)^ confined to the completion of lines in progress. The 
length of lines of all classes opened for traffic durirjg Ihe year under 
review was ap])roximately 120 miles, bringing the t otal mileage of all 
railways open at the end of t1ie year 1919-20 up to 3(>,7)ir) miles. 

During the year under review, considerable im])rovement took place 
^ ^ in the condition of rolling stock. Hut it will take 

some time before the pre-war standard can be again 
attained. In the meantime, the improvement of rolling slock and re])air 
facilities is being given a foremost place in the railway j)rogramme. In 
the grant of £21*98 millions which has been sanctioned for the financial 
year 1920-21, the sum of some £13 millions is to b(‘ (le^'ot(‘d to rolling 
stoek. During the year 1919-20, additional engines were on order 
of which 43 were aetually placed on the line. Of goods slock, more than 
14,000 additional waggons were ou order of which under 1,000 could he 
placed upon the line, liu' remainder bedng carrit'd forward for (h4iverv 
during Ihe current year. Progress is being made in tin' standardization 
of broad and meter gauge* rolling stoek ; sanqde* waggons to tln^ standard 
d(*signs already ])r(‘]>ared an* under er(‘etion for sj)e(*ial (‘\aniina1 ion from 
tlie nianufaetiirer's ])oint of view. Owing ])riiieij)ally to lahoin- dinicultles 
in the United Kingdom, a considerable portion of the* large orders for 
new rolling stoek, which have been ])lare(l there* since the* eemclnsiem e)f 
the artnist-iee, has yet te> be de*livered. 

In hist year’s lle'peut, reference was made te) the instil,ution of an 
emquiry as to the desirability of me>difying the 
yuesemt management e)f Inelian State e)wne(l rail¬ 
ways. In eemsnliation witli the Secretary of State, it was de'cided tliat 
the scope* e)f emrjniry should embrace the considcTation of the redative 
advantage's, financial anel administrative, of ce‘rtain spe'cial fe)rms of 
management, including dire'ct State management; manageme*nt through 
a ce)mpauy dejmieileul in England and with a Board sitting in Londem ; 
ipanageme'ut tlire)ugh a ce)m])nny domiciled in India with a Board sitting 
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in India, and management through a combination of the two last 
methods. The Committee was to advise as to the policy to be adopted 
when existing contracts with the several Railway Companies are 
terminated; and to examine the function, status and constitution 
of the Railway Board, and the system of control exercised by 
Oovernment over Railway administration. It was also to consider 
arrangements for the financing of railways in India, and in particular 
the feasibility of utilizing to a greater degree private enterprise and 
capital in the construction of new lines. The Committee was also 
to report whether the present system of control by Government of 
rates and fares, and the machinery for deciding disputes between 
railways and traders arc satisfactory. During the period under 
review, the Committee was duly constituted under the presidency 
of Sir W. Ackworth. Among its members were included represent¬ 
atives of railway, financial and commercial interests both in England 
tind in India. After a short preliminary session in England the 
Coimnittee commenced its enquiry in Calcutta in December 1920, and 
after proceeding to Bombay, Madras and other centres will return to 
England in the spring of 1921 to complete its investigation and to issue 
its Report. The interest excited by its public sessions has been very 
great ; for Indians have long desired to obtain a greater share in the 
management of a matter so vitally connected with the prosy^erity of 
their country as is the railway system. There have also been stock 
grievances, sucli as the accusation that preference is given in the supply 
of waggons to Euroy^jean-owned industries, which can only be disproved 
by a full and frank investigation into the causes of comydaint. 

There can be no doubt that there is growing y)oy>ular interest in the 

_ ^ ^ , communication facilities of India. Conjoined with 

Posts and Telegraphs. ^... * t 

this IS a steady demand for their improvement, of 

which an index is afforded by the unchecked progress of the traffic handled 

by the Posts and Telegrayihs Department. When the Postal Service of 

India was formed irto a seyiarate department with a Director General in 

1854 it started with 700 offices. The number in 1919-20 was roughly 

20,000—which is still only one to every 93 square miles of country—with 

100,000 postal officials and 160,000 miles of main line. Mails in India 

are carried by such various means as runners, railways, horses, and sea 

and river craft, mail carts, camels and tongas ; but where practicable the 

slower modes of conveyance are gradually being replaced by motor 

transport. During the year under review the length of the motor mail 

lines increased to nearly 2,000 miles; but it is a remarkable fact that 

K 2 
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the mail runner is still employed on no less than 57 per cent, of the mail 
lines. The public utility of the Indian Post Offices is, not confined to- 
the collection, conveyance and delivery of correspondence. In addition, 
it acts as a banker and agent of the public, it enables them to do their 
shopping from all distances, it sells quinine, it insures the lives of Govern¬ 
ment employes, it collects custom duty, it receives salt revenue and it 
pays the pension of retired soldiers of the Indian Army. It may be 
mentioned incidentally that India possesses the highest Post Office in 
the world at Pharijong which is 14,300 feet above sea level. She may 
also claim the post office in the wettest situation, for at Cherrapunji the 
annual rainfall is about 50 feet. 


Owing chiefly fco the favourable conditions of trade in the year 1019-20, 

The Post OMce business of the post office expanded in all 

branches. The total number of postal articles ol 
all kinds, excluding moiiev-orders, transmitted during the year is esti¬ 
mated at 1,367 millions. The net surjdus of receipts over expenditure- 
amounted to £0-74 million as compar ‘d with £0-38 million in the 
previous year, despite the fact that a general revision of pay and 
the introduction of a time-scale, totalling in all a cost of £1 million, 
have been introduced as a result of the Committee whose ai)pointmeiit 
was mentioned in last year's report. This large increas(‘ in tlu 
surplus is directly due to a general growth of the work of the 
department. Among the branches of ])Ost oflice work wliich sliowed 
considerable increase was the Savings Bank, the num])er of active 
accounts being 1-76 million, while the averagt* credit balance of 
each depositor rose from £11 to £12. 

In the Telegraph Branch, the volume of traffic dis]K)sed of during tiu 
year 1919-20 was some G ])er eent. less than that of the previous ])eriod. 
This is attributable a])])areiitly to the delays to whieh telegrams arc 
subjected on account of slioriagt* of stall and hisullicient wire accommo¬ 
dation. The difficulty of obtaining material for ex])ansion has con¬ 
tinued during the year, but in spite of this, m^arly 12,000 miles ol wire 
and cable conductors were added to the system, which at the end of 
1919-20 consisted of just under 90,000 miles of line and cable carrying 
370,000 miles of wire. Duiing the year the urgent necessity for 
improving the pay and prospects of the Tele- 
e egrap s. graph Department led to the appointment of 
a Conmittee of Enquiry, which made recommendations as to the- 
improvement of pay and working conditions, in order to remedy the 
discontent which was making itself manifest among the staff. Increase c 
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^ jf pay and of overtime rates have been sanctioned ; and house rent 
allowances to members of the staff not provided with free quarters 
have also been granted. Steps have been taken to recruit and train 
additional men during the year, in order to make up the shortage of 
staff which exists on account of the large number of men still absent 
on field service, and on deputation in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. 

The growing congestion of the telegraph wires of India and the serious- 
n<^5S of the delays which occasionally arise owing to extent or interruption 
of traffic, lend particular importance to the progress of wireless telegraphy. 
A special Wireless Branch of the Telegraph Department has now been 
set up under the charge of five experts brought out from England. Un¬ 
fortunately, atmospheric disturbances, which interfere with wireless work¬ 
ing, are specially troublesome from April to October in India during 
wffiich period reliable communication by wheless is impossible for a 
considerable part of the day. New apparatus has been imported which 
considerably improves the efficiency of the several stations equipped with 
it, particularly as regards receptivity during un- 
ire es8. favourable conditions. During 1919-20 valuable 
assistance was gi/en by the wireless system from time to time when com¬ 
munication by the land lines was interrupted from one cause or another. 
Another means which it is hoped before long will remedy the congestion 
of the telegraph system is the increased employment of telephones. The 
demand during the year continued to grow, but owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining instruments, underground cables and switch-boards, it 
could not be met in full. There is no doubt that when material is avail- 
alile the telephone service will expand very rapidly. At the beginning 
of 1920 there were still only 215 exchange systems worked by Government 
with just under 9,000 connections, and 325 independent systems with 
just over 1,000 connections. Th**. jiumber of connections supplied by the 
Department only increased to the extent of 2,000 during the year under 
review, wdiile almost the same number of new' connections w'ere supplied 
}>y the licensed telephone companies, w'hich w'orked 13 exchanges and 
18,000 connections during the same period. There was however a grow th 
in the trunk lines available for public use, the length of which at the 
close of the year amounted to roughly 1,600 miles. The only thing that 
hinders expansion in this as in other branches of telephonic activity is 
the difficulty of obtaining necessary material. 

Among other means of communication which in the future will 


Aviation. 


probably play a great part in the development of 
India must be mentioned aviation. As was stated 
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in last year’s Eeport, an Air Board lias been constituted to advise on 
matters connected with Civil Aviation. Surveys of the primary air 
routes between Bombay and Calcutta, Calcutta and Rangoon, Calcutta 
and Delhi, Karachi and Bombay, Delhi and Karachi, have been com¬ 
pleted, and it is hoped in time to provide aerodromes at the terminal 
stations of these routes, together with landing grounds at suitable in¬ 
termediate points. Unfortunately the cost of providing aerodromes and 
landing grounds at all these places has been discovered to be prohibitive, 
and it has been decided that the route from Bombay to Rangoon rid 
. Allahabad and Calcutta should be tackled first. Attention is being con- 
f centrated at the beginning on the preparation of the Calcutta-Rangoon 
section, and as soon as this route or a suiB&cient length of it is complete, 
tenders for an air mail service over the completed section will be called 
for. But the general financial situation of India, to which reference has 
been made in other places, renders it unlikely that funds will be forth¬ 
coming in the near future for the preparation of this route. That Civil 
Aviation is merely in its infancy in India may be indicated by the fact 
that during the year under review only two aeroplanes were registered 
and thirteen licenses issued to pilots and ground engineers ; but the 100 
aeroplanes presented by His Majesty's Government to India have arrived, 
and so far about half this number have been disy^osed of. Some have 
been accepted by local Governments and Administrations, others have 
been presented to Ruling Princes and 20 have been made over to the 
Royal Air Force for instructional purposes. The remainder are being 
distributed to aero-clubs, companies and individuals for purposes of 
demonstration and instruction. 



CHAPTER V. 
The People of India, 


In last year’s Eeport mention was made of the remarkable manner 
in which the population of India weathered the 
economic storm of the year 1918-19. During 
that period, as was pointed out, there was sustained the worst crop 
failure recorded since the famine of 1899-1901. Nonetheless, even 
throughout the areas most seriously affected, there was a marked and 
impressive absence of visible signs of distress. Furthermore, the 
maximum number of persons on relief in 1919 was less than 1-10th of 
the corresponding number in 1900. But the period of distress 
through which India passed did not fail to cause serious hardship 
to the masses. Fortunately the harvests of 1919 and the spring 
harvest of 1920 were good, with the result that the prices of food 
grains have shown a distinct tendency to fall during the period 
under review. It is true that the last two harvests have enabled 
depleted stocks of food grains to be replaced to a considerable 
extent ; and another good season might very easily induce pricee 
to fall still further. But good harvests, while relieving distress, 
cannot provide an immediate remedy for the economic depres¬ 
sion consequent upon the war, which has affected India seriously, 
if less seriously than other countries. The increase in the price 
of food stuffs cannot be divorced from the increase in the price 
of other necessaries of life, and the cost of grain cannot be very low 
when the price of everything else is high. 


The precise effect of such a rise in j)rices as that which has been 


Effect of high prfees. 


a universal consequence of the world war, 
upon the condition of the rural population of 


India—that is to say upon 90 per cent, of Indians—is a matter 


upon which differences of opinion have been manifest. It has been 
held on the one hand that since landholders and village people generally 


depend upon the prosperity of the land for their own prosperity, the 
fact that they can obtain higher prices for their produce must lead to 
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their general economic advantage. On the other hand, it is stated 
that in practice every rise in prices has led to more distress and 
greater poverty in rural areas. Economists in India have devoted 
considerable attention to this problem, which is of immediate 
practical importance, since in the periodical land assessments which 
occur in India, changes in prices have always been considered a valid 
factor in determining changes in the settlement. Some interesting 
conclusions as to the edect of n rise in prices upon the condit ion of 
the rural po])ulation have recently been published by Dr. Harold Mann, 

. wh )S(^ investigations into certain villages in the Deccan have led him 
oo formulate general canons of considerable importance. It seems 
t!iat where prices rise without increase of wages, the gulf between 
the solvent and the insolvent classes of villagers tends to widen, the 
vast majority oi the y)oop]e who were previously stnvcait bccumliig 
more solvent, while the position of the insolvents deteriorates. On 
the other hand, since the raf.e of interest, which is always high in 
India, does not increase with the rise in prices, those who have 
incurred large debts previously suffer less in proportion than the 
others. It would further appear that a 50 per cent, rise in prices, 
without a corresponding increase in wages, makes for the advantage 
of those people who have sufficient land, which they work with 
their own labour, ^o maintain them in a sound position; but the 
man who benefits most is the non-cultivating proprietor. AVhere, 
as is so frequently the case, there is a combined dependence upon 
land worked by a family and upon income from that family's 
labour, the position depends solely upon the proportion between the 
income derived from the land and the income derived from the 
labour. But jfic general ciiect on the village population of a rise 
in prices without a corresponding rise in wages is apparently dis- 
astrousj and the annual deficit of expenses over earnings in the 
families belonging to a given village increases enormously. On the 
whole, it may be said that a rise in prices tends to emphasize 
economic differences throughout the rural population of India, 
those who are well-to do becoming more \Yell-to-dq, and those who 
are poor becoming poorer. 

Since the average margin of subsistence is very small, the tendency 

„ ^ , of wages to lag behind prices has been respon- 

Condition of the Rural vi jr j j i £ r 4. i j 

Masses. ^ good deal oi distress during the period 

under review. Without an extremely elaborate 
and costly survey, such as there is little chance of organising in 
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India for some time to come, it is impossible to strike a balance 
which will indicate the average economic position of the Indian 
peasant. Nor indeed, it may well be argued, would such an average, 
3 ven if reasonably accurate, be of much practical service; for 
conditions as well as habits of life vary between extremes so 
widely separated for different parts of India, that any average 
must be misleading. It is therefore impossible to settle with exact¬ 
ness the problem, which is constantly propounded in the public 
press, whether the masses of India are becoming poorer under 
British rule. The evidence to the contrary is apparently very 
strong, even if it be indirect. The increasing popularity of railway 
travel, as witnessed by the ever-growing numbers of third class 
passengers, would seem to indicate that more money is available, 
over and above the bare necessaries of life, than was previously 
the case. The recent greatly increased absorption of rupees, which 
two^ears ago threatened the whole currency-system of India with 
inconvertibility, combined with the growing employment of silver 
for purposes of adornment by classes of the pojmlation previously, 
and within living memory, accustomed to brass and iron, would 
seem to point in the same direction. Further, the gradual substitution 
of a monetary for a natural system of economy, with its 
accompaniments of dependence upon imported cloth, imported mineral 
oil and imported metal utensils for domestic purposes, would seem to 
show that those who advance India’s claim to increasing prosperity 
have something more than personal prejudice upon which to base their 
contention. But symptoms of increasing prosperity such as have- been 
described, cannot blind the observer to the poverty which besets masses 
of the Indian population—poverty of a kind which finds no parallel in 
the more exigent because less tropical, climate of Emope. That the 
resisting powders of the poorer classes are on the increase, may fairly 
be deduced from the manner, already mentioned, in which the famine 
crisis of 1919 was surmounted ; but it is equally true that the recent high 
prices have been the cause of much suffering which is not the less 
real because of the silent endurance of the sufferers. It is little 
indeed that any administration can do to mitigate the gigantic problem 
of Indian poverty, although, as was amply apparent in 1919, Govern¬ 
mental action may in times of crisis avert sudden disaster. Even to¬ 
day with all the knowledge and science of the West at his disposal, man 
can in India do little as compared with the monsoon. As time goes 
on, it may be hoped that .the increased development of India’s resources 
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will gradually create a jper capita figure of wealth which will suffice for 
her needs as a nation. But the industrial regeneration of two hundred 
and forty millions of people, the majority of whom are poor and help¬ 
less beyond Western conception, is not a matter which can be accom¬ 


plished in a few years. 

Throughout the year under review the main object of the admmis- 
. . tration has been to get rid so far as possible 

Cost of living. measures of food control which the 


critical situation of 1919 rendered inevitable. Internal control was 


completely abolished from the beginning of IMay 1920, and while this 
was accompanied by a small rise in }>riccs in certain parts of India 
tlic general efiect was beneficial. But owing to the high prices 
prevalent in foreign countries, continuance of the control over the 
exports of principal and minor food grains has been necessary. In 
England, it may be noticed, the cost of living is 135 per cent, greater 
than in pre-war days, in France 220 per cent, and in Italy 306 
per cent. Unrestricted export of grain from India, under these 
circumstances, would have quickly exhausted the Indian market; 
and the result would have been to force Indian prices up to a level 
corresponding with these in other countries. As has been pointed 
out in previous Reports, such a consequence would have been nothing 
sliort of disastrous, since the ordinary margin of subsistence of the 
cultivating classes is probably smaller in India than in any other 
country with an equal claim to civilization. Accordingly, during 


the year under review, exports of minor food grains have been 
]>crmitted only to a very limited extent to those countries v^liich have 
a large Indian population. But towards the close of 19 l 0 a general 
fall in prices rendered it possible to relax in small degree the export 
restrictions. The price of rice f(‘ll very considerably throughout the 
y- ar. If the pre-war price be taken as 100, calculation reveals the fact 
fliat at the beginning of the year 1919, rice stood in Bengal at 162, 
a figure which at the beginning of 1920 had risen to 192.' But as 
the good spring crops threw tlicir continually increasing weight into 
the market, the index number of the price of 
Falling prices.? declined to 147. Mention was made in 


last year’s Report of the steps taken to control Burma rice exports 
for the benefit of the Indian market. At the beginning of 1920, a 
scheme was introduced which had as its object the keeping down of 
internal prices in Burma, under which scheme 0'93 million tons of rice 
were shi})ped to India at cost price during 1920, while 0 89 tons were 
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5 ol(l and shipped to foreign countries by the Rice Commissioner. The 
profits of these latter sales amounting to some miWious 
made over t > the Burma Government to be expended for the benefit 
oi the cultivators. But during the latter ])art of 1920 the 
?\rorld price of rice fell considerably, and rendered possible the 
re-establishment of free trade between Burma and India, and the 
removal of control from trade between Burma and foreign countries, 
except that exports to foreign countries aie only allowed under 
license up to a fixed limit of some 900,000 tons. But should the 
Burma prices rise beyond the level of the controlled rate fixed in 
1920, the power has been reserved to re-iiiipose restrictions. In wheat 
ilso, thanks to a good harvest^ it was found possible to sanction the 
3 xport of 400,000 tons at the end of Se])tcmber 1920 within the price 
limit of Rs. 5-8 j)er maund of 82 lbs. at Lyallpur, and arrangements 
lave been made for tlie purchase of the quantity which is foith- 
mming within this limit, and for its shipment and sale to foreign coun¬ 
ties on Government account through six princi])al wheat-exporting 
irms at Karachi acting as direct agents to the Government of India, 
riic quantity ])iirchased and sold up to the end of the year 1920 
1 mounted to some 150,000 tons. 

The high [uices which were prevalent at the beginning oi the year 
led to considerable complaint on tlie ])art of 
The Annu^^ ^ Food- educated classes, and of those with small 

fixed incomes. l)cs])it-e the fact that a rigid 
control oi th(‘ export of food grains had been for some time in existence, 
bhcre was a widespread ]) 0 ])ular belief that this export trade was re- 
qumsible fur the jm vaiing high j)rices But as was ])ointed out in 
ast year’s Report, even prior to the introduction of tlie system of con- 
:rol, the average net expoil of grain and j)ulse from India in the ten 
rears ending 1918, has averaged less than 1 5 million tons per annum 
IS against a total production of food stuffs estimated at somcwlierc- 
uear 80 million tons. This small ex])orlable sur])lus, ke])t in the country 
by the restrictions imposed last year, undoubtedly assisted India to 
pull through the crisis caused by the monsoon failure in 1918-19 ; but 
its smallness seems to show that the country relied rather upon her 
food stocks than upon the quantity which she would normally have 
exported. The fall in prices, towards the end of the period under re¬ 
view, may be taken as an indication that the food reserves of India 
are now approaching their normal level. The general justification for 
the restrictions on export enforced during the year lies in the fact 
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Food control. 


Promises belied. 


that though the prices of food stuffs in foreign countries have in many 
cases risen, prices in India have generally shown a decline. 

At the same time it would be a mistake to maintain, as is fre¬ 
quently done in certain sections of the Indian 
press, that a complete and permanent restric¬ 
tion on the export of food grains would conduce to the benefit of 
India. Already there are signs that the Indian cultivator, who 
is as alive to obvious economic facts as his prototype in other 
countries, is beginning to turn his attention from food grains to crops 
which fetch a better price in a wider market. In certain parts 
of India, for example in Bengal, the decrease in the provincial 
area under food crops caused by the growth of the area under such 
crops as jute is exciting a certain alarm. 

Towards the close of the period under review, the promise held out 
by the i)rosperous season of 1919 was unfor¬ 
tunately not fulfilled. In certain parts of India 
the monsoon of 1920 has been seriously in defect, and it has become 
evident that scarcity and famine will again have to be faced. Until 
about the middle of November 1920, leaving aside some distress in 
parts of Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and Hyderabad, there was no 
scarcity or famine. But the early cessation of the monsoon and the 
lack of winter rains has since then caused the agricultural situation in 
other j^arts of the country to deteriorate, with the result that famine 
has been declared in one district of the Bombay Presidency, while 
scarcity exists in another district and in seven districts of the Central 
Provinces. Pamine conditions in Hyderabad have also become more 
pronounced; and distress has prevailed in certain districts of the 
Madras Presidency. In consequence of this, by the end of tiie year 
1920 the famine-relief machinery of India was set in motion for the 
benefit of some 92,000 persons. Grants of money have been sanctioned 
for the affected areas, and relief works and gratuitous relief have also 
been provided. Kevenue has been remitted on a generous scale, and 
preparations have been made to meet future develo})nients. 

Despite all the efforts of the Administration, the economic conditions 
of the last two years have pressed heavily, both upon the urban 
and the rural population of India, producing inevitably discontelit 
and restlessness. Labour problems have come to the front as never 
before, and have acquired a new prominence in the public eye on 
account of the wide-spread demand, described in a previous 
chapter, for rapid industrial development. 
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It has been pointed out with much force that Indian labour has 

, ^ not been up to the present the cheap commodity 

Labour. x -i. x u aixt. t. • 1 • -j i 

that it appears to be. Although it is paid low 

wages as compared with British or American labour, it is often un¬ 
trained, ineiS&cient and inclined to be slovenly in its work. Indian 
employers, speaking with a knowledge of the country which Europeans 
can hardly hope to emulate, have asserted that in such industries as 
spinning and weaving, the efficiency of the Indian workmen is at least 
50 per cent, below that of his European fellow, and that in India two 
or three times the number of men are required per spindle and loom 
unit as compared with those necessary in European countries. Further, 
although the nominal hours of work in the Bombay mills, for example, 
are ten per day, mill owners who speak with an intimate knowledge 
of working conditions assert that the actual number of hours worked 
by the individual operatives is not more than ninety per cent, of this 
period, on account of the general custom of substitution. It has long 
been an axiom with Ipdian employers that the .labiiurer prefers long 
luiurs with lax discipline to shorter hours with strict discipline. But 
during 1920 there has been a tendency to give the latter plan a trial. 
The shorter hours which workmen have successfully insisted upon in 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and elsewhere, have, indeed, rendered this 
inevitable. There are, nevertheless, certain difficulties. Indian labour 
inclines to be irregular in its attendance, being prone to take days off 
when it feels so inclined. It is therefore a truism to assert that the 
industrial progress of India will come despite rather than through low 
paid labour. The efficiency of the Indian workman must be raised 
considerably before he can turn out as good work as his rival overseas. 
The first step towards raising his efficiency is tQ raise his standard ofj 
living ; and before this can be effected, the wages, housing and general 
conditions of labour in India will have to be improved considerably.! 
Already serious efforts are being made to tackle the last two pro- 

^ , blems. The Improvement Trusts in great cities 

Housing conditions. , t> i j* i r 

such as Bombay are spending large sums of 

money in an endeavour to relieve the congestion which threatens to 

make* the housing conditions of labour intolerable. In Bombay 

itself, which is still far behind other industrial centres, in the period 

under review more than one million sterling has been spent on land 

acquisition ; and great progress has been made in providing modernised 

dwellings for the workers. Attention is also being directed more and 

more prominently in the great industrial centres to what is known in 
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Welfare work. 


the West as w^U^re TOtk. The Social Service Lea^ug^ in Bombay is 
now carrying on welfare work among the operatives employed in the 
two groups of mills under the agency of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim 
and Messrs. Tatas. Welfare work on an extensive scale is also being 
conducted in the Tata industrial city at Jamshedpur. There can be 
no doubt that a great future awaits work of this character in India, 
as Indian capitalists learn to keep themselves apprised of the corre¬ 
sponding developments which have taken place in England and America. 
That there is ample scope for it is obvious from the conditions 
under which the Indian labourer is at present* 
forced to live. There is a great future also for 
co-operative credit societies among mill hands, who as a class are 
thriftless and liable to fall into the clutches of extortionate shop¬ 
keepers and money-lenders. But before ver}^ much progress can 
be made in ameliorating the lot of the Indian labourer, some systematic 
attempt must be made to give him sufficient education to enable him 
to perceive his own interest more clearly than is llie case at present. 
Many of the more enlightened mill-owners in India maintain schools 
for the education of the cliildren of their employees ; but the energy 
which has so far been directed towards the education of the mill hand 
in his spare time has not been proportionate to the magnitude of the 
work involved. Private organisations, such as the Social Service 
League, are doing valuable work in this direction in Bombay and 
elsewhere ; but the matter has not received the attention it deserves 
either from the mill-owners themselves or from municipalities. 

During the period under review, self-help has overshadowed both 
voluntary and official ellorts to improve the 
he year . lot of the Indian labourer. The year 1920 has 

been one of unprecedented economic restlessness in India—icstlesMass 
which has afforded a great stimulus to the organisation of labour. 
Mention was made in last year's Be])ort of the formation of labour 
unions in India. During the period under review, these labour unions 
have come prominently before the notice of the general ]>ublic on 
account of the magnitude and frequency of the strikes which have 
taken place. It must be mentioned that hitherto the generality of 
these unions have not possessed any clear-cut organisation. The 
majority of them are run in a fashion which makes comparison with 
the corresponding institutions in the West very misleading. There are 
certain unions in India, such as the Seamen’s Unions, the Indian 
Telegraph Association and the Railway Workers’ Association, which 
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possess their own paid staffs, and are well on the way to that 

_ „ . completeness of organisation which marks the 

Drados Unions* i x j-i, wt x t> x xi» 

trade union system of the West. But the, 

major portion of the 70 or 80 labour unions now nominally existing:| 

in India are really more of the nature of strike committees, andf 

can hardly be said to possess any permanent organisation at all. Thi 

is partly to be explained by the fact that in many of the iinportans 

industrial centres the labour population is floating—that is to sayt 

the average labourer is domiciled in a locality comparatively remote, 

from that in which he works, and he expects to return once more 

to his village after a comparatively short period spent in mill or 

factor}^ ; and partly by the fact that many labourers dislike the idea 

of regular contributions and union discipline, so that a given union 

rarely embraces more than a small percentage of the men employed 

in any establishment. In consequence, the authority which can be 

exercised by the smaller unions over the men as a whole is very restricted 

—a limitation which naturally prejudices their powers of collective 

bargaining. In this connection, although it would be misleading to 

over-stress the point, it may be noticed that the phenomenon known 

as the ‘‘ unauthorised strike ” has made its appearance in India ; and 

that in the case of a trades union so well organised as the Bailway 

Workers’ Association. The need for increased efficiency in organisation 

among Indian trades unions has made itself am]>ly a]>i)arent during 

the })criod under review. It is significant that in November 1920 an 

all-India Congress of trades unions assembled in Bombay, and 

passed a number of resolutions on different labour problems. So far 

as Bombay and Madras are concerned this gathering was representative 

in character ; and the mere fact of its assembly constituted an 

interesting forecast of that tendency towards articulation which must 

be fostered if Indian trades \jnionism is to flourish. Near the end 

of 1920, an important decision of the Madras 

High Court revealed the necessity of legislation 

for the protection of trades unions in India. As the law now stands, 

it is possible to obtain an injunction restraining a trades union official 

or organiser from influencing labourers to break their contract with their 

employers by striking to obtain an increase of wages. It is to be 

regretted that this point should have come up for decision thus early 

in the history of trades unionism in India ; for the movement is as 

yet only in its initial stages ; and the precipitation of an issue so 

grave before the main lines of development have had time to settle 
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themselves, will probably not be without prejudicial effect. The task 
of devising a formula for the protection of trades unions, which with 
one or two notable exceptions at present hardly exist in a coherent 
form, is necessarily one of extraordinary difficulty from the point of 
view of the Legislature. 

As has already been mentioned, high prices and poor conditions of 
Strikes livi^ have produced their effect in strikes 

during 1920, serious dislocations of industry 
occurring from time to time. During the period under rev'iew, 
nearly 200 strikes, some of them of considerable importance, 
nave taken ])lace up and down India. Not a few were ])rotracted, 
involving the general public in considerable inconvenience. Among 
the most important of these, may be mentioned the strikes of tlie 
mill hands in Ahmedabad and in Bombay. The latter strike was 
reckoned to have caused a loss in production ahjiie of £8 millions. 
There was also a serious strike at the great Tata works at Jamshed¬ 
pur in February and March. Before tiie middle of the year there 

was a serious strike on the North Western Railway system ; and 

at the close of the year a strike of the ])ostal (unployees at Bombay, 
which was productive of great liardsliip to tlie mercantile com¬ 
munity and to the general ])ublic. Protracted strikes, accompanied 
in some cases wdth disorder, occurred in most of the important 
industrial centres of India, ]>articularly Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. 
But one leading characteristic of thi'. strike ej)idemic has been 
the ])re\^alence of short strikes, leading to the intermission of work 
for a few days only. Many strikes throughout the year have 
been followed almost immediately by an increase of wages ranging 
from 10 to ^K) per cent., and a reduction of working hours. It 

is ])robable that a certain number of the strikes in 1920, more* 

]>articularly those in the cf)allields as well as in the railways and 
postal services, were not unconimcted with tlie non-co-ojieration 
movement to which reference has already been made in an earlier 
chajiter. But in general it may be said that the strikes throughout 
the year have been jiredominantly economic in origin, and in most 
cases directly caused by the fact that wages have lagged seriously 

. behind prices in their upw^ard course. The 

Political influences. , , ^ . t i- 

tendency of some observers to discover poli¬ 
tical motives in the majority of Indian strikes is probably to be 
explained by the fact that hitherto those who organise these 
strikes have been dr*awn as a whole from the educated classes. 
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and in individual cases, may have already made tbemselvea 
prominent by political activity in other spheres. It is also undeniable 
that certain advocates of non-co-operation have utilised labour unrest, 
purely economic in origin, for the purpose of embarrassing Govern¬ 
ment. But the genuineness of the labour movement in India is revealed 
by a tendency, noticeable towards the close of the period under re\ iew, 
in the direction of the control of the labour unions by the labourers 
themselves, and the gradual exclusion from positions of responsibilit}^ 
of those persons who have no direct connection with the trade or 
industry concerned. 

The seriousness of the present condition of economic unrest in India 
arises from the fact that if the country is to make any real progress 
t' Avards re>i[)onsihlo government, there must be a substantial and con¬ 
tinuous increasf' in her resources. This increase depends ciiiefiy upon 
industrial advance, and nothing will do more to check it than con- 
tin^ious conflict beteen employers and em])loyod. Accordingly efforts 
liave ))een made ]»y tlie Indian administration to convinci* resj)on- 
sible opinion of the supreme necessity of preventing the flames 
o: industrial discord from rising higher. In his speech at the opening 
the lin[>t‘rial Legis’ative (Council on the 20th August 1920, Lord 
Cdo'imsford made a strong a])])eal to the capitalists of India to prevent 
stt’ilces by r(*iiioving their causes : 

' I Would earnestly im])ress upon enpdoyers the necessity for 
symj)athctic consideration ol the claims ol 
Labour. It has too often ])roved the case that 
em])loyers, after a long and ruinous struggle, have been forced to 
rtmeede claims that tlicy might have allowed with honour and 
with protit s<)on as they were })resented. It too frequently 

])appens tliat em])loyers are in imperfect contact- with those they 
ejn])loy, and are consequently unable to redress grievances that 
tinally result in very serious disputes. Workers are beginning to 
deni lud not merely the right to live in comfort but a living interest 
in their work. This is a claim that must be taken seriously, 
and 1 sec no reason why we should not make our new start 
abreast of the most advanced European countries. So long as Indian 
industry was organised on a small scale, the close personal contact 
between the master and each of his men secured intimate, if not har¬ 
monious, relations. With the inevitable growth of great factories and 
mills this contact, in its original form, has become impossible, and there 
is a tendency to allow the bond between employer and employed to 
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become a purely commercial one. It is essential that machinery should 
be devised which will re-establish under modern conditions personal 
contact and good understanding. One of the latest developments 
designed to meet this need elsewhere is the Works Committee, which 
is intended to enable the employer to realise the difficulties and hard¬ 
ships of his men, and to give the employed an opportunity of making 
known their needs and of influencing directly the policy of those who 
control the factory or workshop in which they serve. I have observed 
with pleasure that this idea has already commended itself to some of 
the leading cmjfloyers in India. We are endeavouring to establish 
similar committees in the few industrial establishments under our con¬ 
trol. The welfare of workers, and especially the care of women and 
children, and provision for the education of the latter, are matters that 
are engaging the attention of many em])loyers at the present time. 
My Government is })reparing itself, in consultation with local Govern¬ 
ments and employers, to furnish advice and help in this important 
matter. I sincerely believe that employers, who are willing to meet 
labour in this spirit and to treat their business as being as much the 
concern of their workers as of themselves, will find tlieir reward not 
merely in increased profit, for that will not be lacking, but in the grati¬ 
tude and loyalty of their men, and in the knowledge that they are fur¬ 
thering in the b(‘st way possible the contentment and the happiness 
of their country.’’ 

“ To those who are endeavouring to influence and focus the aspira¬ 
tions of labour I would counsel a similar sympathy and forbearance ; 
their rc^sponsibility is even greater than that of the employers. Labour 
in India is as yet scarcely articulate. But large numbers of working 
men are being enfranchised and they will look to the leaders of Indian 
opinion for guidance and hel]). It will be a tragic and irreparable dis¬ 
aster if India is forced to repeat the long history of industrial strife 
in England. There will always be men ready to foment strife ; some 
hope to achieve notoriety and influence out of the quarrels of others ; 
more create mischief through ignorance. The great majority of dis¬ 
putes admit of easy settlement, and there is no direction in which sane 
and sagacious political leaders can exercise a greater influence for good. 
In any strike it is the workers that suffer first and longest. And if we 
have to go through a long period of strife, industry will be crippled and 
the good start that we are making will be lost. To Hon’ble Members 
I w^ould say, if you can. bring capital and labour closer together, if 
you make it your duty to persuade them that their interesi- lies i^ 
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cooperation and not in conflict, you will do more in a few years 
to better the condition of the workers in India than can be achieved 
by a life-time of agitation. The future of industrial India is in your 
hands,” 

But in India as elsewhere, labour has now become an international 
as well as a domestic question. The International Labour Conference 
orgaftised under the League of Nations Covenant held a special 
meeting at Genoa during the months of June and July 1920 to 
consider a number of questions relating to seamen, such as the 
hours of labour, manning scales, accommodation, the provision of 
facilities for finding employment, the prohibition of child labour 
and other cognate questions. The Government of India, as a 

Member of the League of Nations, sent to the 
Jaternatio^al^aspect of conference two Government delegates and 

two delegates representing respectively the 
employers and the work people. The draft conventions and recom¬ 
mendations which were adopted at the conference have been received 
from the Secretary General of the League of Nations, with a view to 
their ratification by the Government of India, and are now under 
consideration. 

Mention was made in last year’s Report of the presence of Indian 
representatives at the International Laboift- Conference held in 
Washington at the close of 1919. Both at this Conference and 
in subsequent eommunieations with the International Labour Office, 
tlie Government of India found itself handicapped by the inadequacy 
of available information regarding labour in India. Since India is an 
original member of the League of Nations and has assumed certain 
responsibilities vis d vis the League in regard to labour, the 
possession of tlie necessary information is a matter of considerable 
moment. Further, the large share which the administration is now 
assuming in the industrial progress of the country, has compelled it 
to take into its most serious consideration all the problems connected 
with Indian labour. As a first step tow'ards this, La)?pur Bmeau 
has been created which collects information on labour conditions, 
keeps in touch with similar organizations in other countries, and 
systematically gathers statistics regarding strikes, lock-outs, wages 
and cost of living. The Labour Bureau has of late been dealing 


Labour Bureau. 


with the draft conventions and draft recom- 
mendations adopted by the Labour Conference 


at Washington. These recommendations necessitate the . revision of 
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the Indian Factories Act and certain other steps, a task which has 
now been undertaken. 

At the end of the year 1920 proposals were on foot for the rcvi- 
Legislation Factories Act in certain important 

directions. Provisions are to be inserted for 
enforcement of the sixty hours week. It is proposed to raise the mini¬ 
mum age of children from 9 to 12, and to amend the definition of 
“ factory ” so as to include all establishments employing not less than 
20 persons and using power, while giving local governments authority 
to extend the application of the Act to any “ factory ” employing not 
less than 10 persons whether power is used or not. A further important 
change proposed is the abolition of the distinction between textile and 
non-textile factories, which will result in the extension to the latter 
of the limitation of daily hours of work for male adults to 12 hours and 
of children to 6 hours. It is also proposed to provide for an interval 
of at least an hour after six hours' work, and of at least half an hour to 
children who work for more than five hours. In addition to this, certain 
improvements are necessary in the provisions relating to health and 
safety, into whicli a roni})rehensivt‘ enquiry is sliortly to be made. 
Two articles of tlie Washington Conference have been ratified without 
the necessity for legislative action. But there are certain other con¬ 
ventions which cannot be adopted in their entirety owing to the peculiar 
conditions of Indian labour. The delegates of India at AVashington 
found that few of the delegates from other countries had any true con¬ 
ception of India's needs and conditions, and 
quite a number desired to enforce on India the 
same restrictions as countries with radically different climate and econo¬ 
mic conditions arc ready to accept. For example, the j)rovision 
included in the draft Convention concerning unem])loyment, reijuires the 
regular furnishing of all available information and the creation of free 
j)ublic employment agencies, with rc])resentatives of employers and of 
workers to advise regarding their operation. It is difficult to apj)ly 
this provision to India, first because, in the present unorganised state 
of Indian labour it will be impossible to furnish returns of the kind 
expected ; but mainly because the demand for industrial labour has 
for long exceeded the supply, and the unemjdoyinent of agricultural 
labour is unknown in ordinary seasons. There already exists in the 
Famine organisation a machinery for dealing with exceptional un¬ 
employment on a most extensive scale. This machinery concerns itself 
not only with the agriculturist and the agricultural labourer, but also 
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with the village artisan whose livelihood depends on the custom of the 
agriculturist. During the famine season, employment is found not 
only for labourers thrown out of work, but also for the small cultivators 
who have been deprived of their crops. 

From all that has been said, it will be apparent that throughout 
India there is great need for a systematic effort towards the uplift 
of the masses. Probably the most powerful single agency for 
improving the conditions of Indian labour, both rural and urban, is 
to be found in the co-operative movement. 

During the last decade, co-operation has made rapid strides in India 

^ and has gone far afield. Agricultural societies 

Co-operation. , i ^ i . 

have made steady progress, and societies 

have been organised for the joint sale of agricultural produce, for 

the joint produce and sale of implements and manures, and for 

such useful purposes as irrigation and the consolidation of holdings. 

Their work has spread into many channels which bring practical 

benefits not only to their members but also to the surrounding 

locality, through the opening of dispensaries and schools, the 

introduction of improved methods of cultivation, the improvement 

of communications and the like. There is an immense field for 

co-operative work in India, as is anijily apparent from the fact 

that there are still only a little over 33,000 societies in the country. 

As was mentioned in last year’s Report, public confidence in the 

movement shows obvious signs of growing. The proportion of loans 

and deposits from non-members has nearly doubled in the course of 

four years and now represents one-third of the total capital. The 

progress which has been accomplished during the year under 

review, may be considered satisfactory. In all provinces, the 

policy of steadily pruning away hopeless societies and carefully 

scrutinising all new applications for registration has been followed. 

Despite this, the vitality of the movement is proved by the fact 

that the number of agricultural credit societies has considerably 

increased and the reserve funds have grown to a remarkable degree. 

In every province of India there has been a considerable growth 

in the number of co-operative societies. In Bombay, for example, 

the number of agricultural credit societies has incretised roughly from 

1650 to 2,000 in the course of 1919-20, the working capital has 

arisen from £0-8 million to over £1 million, and the reserve funds 

from £50,000 to £70,000. The movement in 

Bombay is particularly remarkable for the 
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growth of noii'Credit agricultural societies, which concern themselves 
with such useful matters as the supply of manure, of seed and of imple¬ 
ments. There are also societies for dairy produce, for cattle breeding, 
for cattle insurance and for the sale of cotton. As was mentioned in 
last year’s Report, the foundation of the Central Co-operative Institute 
in Bombay has been productive of very useful results. Well attended 
training classes for Secretaries of co-operative societies have been 
organised and the instruction given is said to have been valuable in 
improving their work. Vernacular nionllilies on co-operation are issued, 
and pro\ incial conferences of co-operators are held from time to time. 
Madras shows a net increase of over one thousand in the number of 
agricultural credit societies, bringing the total up to more than 4,000, 

with a working capital of £10 millions. 
Madras. t-. i i i 

Purchase and sale societies also show a con¬ 
siderable growth, their membership having risen from l,800to 3,300. 
The general public attitude continued to be cordial. Village societies 
enlarged their trade activities, purchasing and selling agricultural and 
domestic implciiionts, and similar commodities. Hhoema!:ers and lock¬ 
smiths starred special types of societies; while olEcers working under 
the Labour Commissioner organised a number of societies solely lor lield 
labourers. In Bengal the year has been attended with considerable 
improvement, most of the more unwieldy societies having been now 
split up and tlie bad cases either reconstituted or placed under Ik jnida¬ 
tion. Tlie co-operative movement ha.'^ received 
Bengal. . ^ r ^ 

great ini])etus inan tlie ])ers<)nal intiaast in it 

di.splayed by th.‘ Goveni'>r, Lord Bonaldshay. There art‘ now some 
6,000 societies, ns coinjiared with year ago. The memU'rsljip 

of agricultural credit societ i(is has risen from 128,000 to 148,0(10, while 
the development of agricultural iion-cTcdit societies has been steady. 
Irrigation societies, whose iiuniber increased by four during the year, 
have done very useful w^ork. For examjde the Salbawd soci(4y pro¬ 
vides for tlie irrigation of mor * tlian 1,000 acres and is still extending its 
operations. The Naogaon (ianja Cultivators (‘o- 0 ])erative Society, of 
wddeh mention was made in last year's Report, has continued its cancer of 
general usefulness in s])hores other than the cultivation of the narcotic 
(jlanja with which it is primarily concerned. An agricultural station 
has been o]>ened, and the society acts as an 
agent in the distribution of tobacco seeds, 
sugarcane cuttings and other commodities supplied by the provincial 
Agricultural Department. Three sons of Ganja cultivators have been 
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sent to learn tobacco cultivation. A charitable dispensary has been 
opened, a medical ward has been established, a qualified veterinary 
assistant has been appointed to look after the cattle of the cultivators. 
In addition the society has contributed to various charitable funds, 
and has put £150 at the disposal of the local board for the improve- 
nKuit f)f road.s. The society has further established a colony of weavers, 
and trained them to produce cloth, which is sold faster tlian it can be 
made. An astounding' improvement has taken place both in the moral 
and material condition of Naogaon. Thrift is taking the place of extra¬ 
vagance, expenditure on useless ceremonial has largely decreased, and 
litigation is on tlie wane. Considerable stimulus towards tlie progress 
upon sound liiie^ <jf the co-operative movement in Bengal has been 
afforJed by the foundation of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, which acts as a central bureau of information and advises on 
matters relating to C()-oj)cratiou, besides performing useful propaganda 
work. In the Barijal>, the number of agricultural societies has increased 
from 5,*200 to 0,800, and the working capital from £ TO millions to £1*8 
Punjab millions. The amount of outstanding debt has 

undergone considerable reduction. It is inter¬ 
esting to notice that promising experiments are being made by 
societies for arbitrat io!i, consolidation of holdings, land mortgage re- 
demptif)!!. irrigation, cattle brc-'Iing and th<i like. As many as 20 
societies with nearly 700 member.'^ were formed during the year under 
review lor the object of consolidating the scattered holdings 
which aiford such a iiiiulrance to improved methods of agriculture. 
Each individual a])])lying for meiuberslii]) agrees to the general principle 
of con^olidatlon, and promi^^s to ai>ide by any method of partition 
approvetl by two thirds of all the members, further agreeing to give 
up possession of his land for four years in accordance with any plan 
of repartition >o a]q^roved, ( iiltivating possession is given for this 
period, at the end of which period the old possession must be restored 
unless all the members unanimously decide otherwise. It is expected, 
however, that the trial will make the advantages of consolidation 
so clear that permanent excliange of ownership will ultimately result ; 
and it is encouraging to note that in some cases owners have agreed 
to permanent exchange at oiici'. The Punjab co-operators as a body 
are now taking a lively interest in the improvement of agriculture ; 
and during the year under review, they were instrumental in 
selling a large number of improved implements. Many of them set 
aside small plots of land for the demonstration of new methods and 
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United Provinces. 


Central Provinces. 


for .the testing of seeds of improved varieties. The United Provinces 
showed an increase in the nuiViber of agriculture societies from just 

under 3,200 to just under 3,500, but member¬ 
ship fell by nearly 3,000, and the working 
capital sank from £0*5 million to £0*48 million. This fall in 

membership and working capital is ascribed to the licpiidation of some 
of the moribund societies which are a heritage from the policy of 
indiscriminate expansion pursued in the past. But the registration of 
654 new societies means a real advance, in view of the great care now 
taken before registration is permitted. An encouraging feature of the 
year was a considerable decrease in arrears. The Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment is now joining hands with the Agricultural Department to 
introduce improved seed*^, implements and manures; while a large 
industrial association has been formed with headquarters at Allahabad 
to push the development of industries which lend themselves to 
co-operative methods. Tn the Central Provinces th(‘ number 
of agricultural credit societies showed a rise of from 3,H0o to 4,100 

with corresponding increases in the member¬ 
ship. The working capital increases] by not 
less than 31 per cent., and profits also show a large surplus. The average; 
loan per member rose from £10 in the preceding year to V13 in the 
year under review : but the recovery of loans has been more satisfactory 
than in the past, and members have begun to realise the necessity of 
punctuality in repayment. Non-credit societies are al.^o doing W(*1I, 
and the unions for the production and distribution of pure seed liad a 
satisfactory season. Th(*re are two cattle-breeding societies wliieli 
continued to do good work, and a cotton ginning soci(*ty which made 
a net profit of i'loti. In Burma the number of credit soci(‘ties rose 
from 2,6(X> to 3,320, while individual membership ros(‘ from 57,000 to 

nearly 73,OOt). There was no fall in the 
average standard of re])ayments. and the 
working capital and reserve fund showed a steady in(‘r(*ase. f'o- 
operation has attained a firm hold upon the people, and the 
introduction of improved crops and im]>lement.s througli the societies 
is making steady progress. Several societies have arranged among 
themselves ff>r the construction of an irrigation channel two miles 
in length. The province of Bihar and Orissa shows satisfactory 
progress in the expansion of the n\imbers and membership of 

agricultural credit societies. Societies for the 
sale of agricultural i)roduce did useful work, and 


Bihar. 
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those in the Khurda sub-division succeeded in minimising the middle¬ 
man’s profits, to the extent of about five annas for every rupee’s worth 
of grain. The advantage of combination for marketing agricultural 
produce is being increasingly appreciated by the cultivators. There 
is urgent need for an increase of the supervising agency, in the face 
of widespread demand for the extension of the movement. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there is a considerable amount of hostility from certain land¬ 
lords, which will probably not disappear until the movement is more 
firmly established. 

Among the lines of j^rogress to which co-operation can powerfully 
contribute, is one most necessary to the well-being of the Indian 
people, namely Sanitation. 

In last year’s Report mention \vas made of the difficulties attending 
the task of sanitary reform in India. The 
Sanitation. nieagre resources of the administration, it was 

pointed out, have hitherto been able to accomplish but little in the 
lace of widespread jjopular apathy. Until the enthusiasm, rather than 
the passive accjuiescence, of the educated classes can be enlisted in the 
task of uplifting the sanitary condition of the masses, it will be almost 
ijn[)ossible to sateguard India from a heavy death-rate punctuated by 
disastrous epidemics. It has been well remarked that the primitive 
condition of sanitation in rural India amounts to the virtual nega¬ 
tion of *any sanitation at all. The improvement of the economic and 
social condition of the masses through the sj)read of primary education 
inav be relied upon in time to bring in its train ideas more in harmony 
with modern scieutitic conceptions of public health ; but meauAvhile 
there is urgent need of implanting the seeds of elementary sanitary 
knowl(‘dge. The value of fresh air, pure water and wholesome food, 
as well as the elements of domestic and per- 
Populftr education neces- y^iml hvgiene have to be brought into the 
every-day life of the pojiulation. ?^ome idea 
of the scojie which exists for improvement in this direction is 
afforded by a study of the Indian death rate, as depicted in 
the diagram given on the oppo^ite ])age. Ihe startling steepness 
of the rise diit* to iiitluenza mortality should not blind us to 
the high level which normally prevails. Even more startling are 
statistics of infantile mortality: for it has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than two iTiillii>n Indian babies die, while many 
others survive only to grow up weak and feeble, from unhygienic 
surroundings during infancy. 
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Difficulties. 


The difliculty of the task which confronts the administration in 
India can hardly be estimated by those with¬ 
out first hand knowledge of the conditions of 
the country. Great progress has already been made in research into 
diseases; but the more difficult task of applying on a large scale the 
beneficial results to which research leads, has not been tackled with 
anything like the same success. It is much to be hoped that in the 
sphere of sanitation, as in that of education, the transfer of the work 
to popular Ministers will be attended with the desired result of bringing 
home to the people at large some of the elementary princi[)les of per¬ 
sonal and civic hygiene. But it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the I dministration has bt en idle. During the year under review, 
sanction W’as received to the constitution of a Central Health 
Board to advise the Government of India and the Local Govern¬ 
ments on technical matters and on .-anitarv policy ; and the question 
of forming provincial Health Jk)ards w’as taken up. A small Central 
Bureau was cousrituted to supplement wx)rk in the provinces, 
connected with the prepiiration of lantern slides and lectures for 
diffusing a knowledge of elementary hygiene among the people; 
and it is hoped that before long an Imperial Medical Research 
Institute wull be established, which wall strengthen the central 
organisation for combating epidemic diseases and for dealing with 
medical research. It is proposed to form an Epidemiological Bureau 
for the collection of statistics, and to maintain a body of epidemio¬ 
logists who w’ould ordinarily work in the provinces under the 
administrative control of the Local Governments, but who could 
be concentrated at the orders of the Government of India in any 
area afflicted by a severe epidemic. 

Doling the year under review, the perpetiitj warfare against the 
diseases with which India is affficted, continued 
without intermission. The total extermination 
of bubonic plague from India is now regarded as a matter of persistent 
and organised effort, and the Government of India during the period 
under review has proposed the initiation of a more extensive fight against 
this disease. It is encouraging to notice that during the year 1918-19 
the mortality sank to less than one-sixth of the mean mortality during 
the past two decades. An important part of the anti-plague campaign 
is the erection of rat-proof grain stalls which result in the diminution 
of the black rat responsible for the outbreak and spread of the 
disease. In those parts of India which are afflicted by malaria, 
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Leprosy. 


Influenza. 


special projects are now undertaken; and in Bengal in particular 
have been responsible for reducing the death 
rate from malaria in certain districts where 
operations are in progress from 2 6 per inille to 1’15 per riiilie. The 
distribution of quinine through post offices has 
Leprosy. considerable success as an anti-malarial 

measure. Against leprosy also, warfare is being waged ; and thanks 
largely to the devoted labour of the Mission to Lepers in awakening 
public opinion to the seriousness of the leper in India, 

steps arc being taken to prevent the spread of this disease and to 
ameliorate so far as may be the lot of those who suSer from it. Bene¬ 
ficial results have already been noticed from a new curative treat¬ 
ment introduced by Sir Leonard Rogers, and the whole problem is now 
receiving serious attention. The terrible epidemic of influenza to which 
reference was made in last year's Report, did not revisit India during 
Influen a ^ under review ; although in January 

there were some fears of an anticipated recru¬ 
descence. Prompt measures were at once taken by the administration 
to awaken public o])inion to the danger, which, it is gratifying to record, 
failed to materialise. Duiing the year 1020 plans to deal with any 

threatened importation of yeliow fever were 
e ow ever. com])leted, as well as those to prevent the 

spread of e])ideiiiic disease"^ by ])ilgrims returning from the llaj pil¬ 
grimage to Jlecca. The establishment of properly equipped quaran¬ 
tine stations in the various ports therefore received considerable atten¬ 
tion throughout the period under review. 

From what l.as I e'ii .siid it will le apparent that ever-incr^^asing 

efforts are being made both hy the Central and the lAxai Governments 

to arouse luiblic o]>iniun to the desirahilitv 
Infant welfare. . . , . ir • i. 'x 

of uiteresting itself in the improvement of 

Indian sanitation. A notcvsorthv feature of the year has been the 
jirogress of the infant welfare mo\ement. vliich owes much to the 
interest of Her Excellency Lady Chelmsfurd. Very successful ex¬ 
hibitions have been held in Delhi, Lomhay, ^ladras, and other important 
centres, which have been res])onsible for a^\ak‘ning tlie public 
to the problems of infantile mortality. In certain parts of India 
this mortality attainwS almost incredible heights. For example, 
it has been calculated that no less than 50 per cent, of all the children 
in Bombay die before reaching the age of 18 months; while in Delhi, 
one infant out of ever}" four born in 1919 was doomed to die within 


Yellow fever. 


Infant welfare. 

Indian sanitation. A 
}irogress of the infant 
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the first year. Very little can be done to remedy this terrible state of 
affairs until the support of Indian womanhood can be enlisted. This 
is difficult of accomplishment save through female agency; and since 
upon the Indian woman depends the success or failure of every attempt 
to introduce hygienic principles into Indian homes and to improve 
the conditions of child birth, there can be no doubt as to the immense 
importance of educating the female population in the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of sanitation. The medical work which is being accomplished 
by the National Association for the Provision of Female Medical Aid 
to the Women of India, is of the utmost moment, and the efforts of this 
organisation are being vsupplemented by voluntary agencies in almost 
every part of India. But there is so much ignorance, indifference and 
poverty on the part of Indian women at large, and so much opposition 
on the ])art of the indigenous inidwives who consider their livelihood 
at stake, that the progress which is })eing made is very slow. 

The work which has been accomj)lished during the year under revicnv 

^ i ^ bi other directions is more encouraging. 

Growing popular interest. ,, ■ i i » • , , i i , 

I onsiderable interest lias been aroused among 

the educated classes in the ])rol)leni of imiiroving the sanitary conditions 
of the peojile at large. In the United T^rovinces, for example, a com¬ 
mittee has recently been constituted to discuss the best methods of 
sustaining the Lady (dielmsford J.(eagne tor maternity and child wel¬ 
fare, while in Madras a private liosjatal for children, managed entirelv 
by Indian doctors, constitut(*s a tangible sign of growing interest in 
one of India’s greatest health ])roblems. In almost every province 
a Board of Health is either constitiit(‘d or contemjilated ; and there is 
a marked tendency on the jiart of District Boards to ayijioint full¬ 
time health officers for their localities. The employment of Sanitary 
Inspectors in growing numbers is another encouraging sign, as 
is also the commencement of organised pro])aganda, under the control 
of the Sanitary Commissioners, in Bombay, Bihar and other provinces, 
directed towards increasing a knowledge of hygiene among the h*aders 
of the comniunitv. In almost every part of Jndia considerable 
progress is being made with drainage and water works schemes, and 
the Health Associations which hav'c been established by voluntary 
agency in all important to\vns are continuing their useful work. It 
is hoped that the extension of the sanitary education of India will 
proceed at an enhanced rate with the transfer of this important branch 
of nation-building to the control of the elected Ministers of the people. 
As has been already indicated in the course of this brief summary, the 
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question of India’s health really depends upon bringing into the 
lives of the people the results achieved by the research of those 
engaged in investigating the hygienic problems of the country. Among 
the particular advantages which, it is to be hoped, will ensue from the 
transfer of sanitation to popular control, may be reckoned the multi- 
ydication of those voluntary agencies which have already accomplished 
such invaluable work. Public Health Conferences have been held from 
time to time during the year 1920, and there are encouraging signs that 
the educated classes of India arc rapidly awakening to the importance 
of the work which awaits them in this most important matter. 

Closely connected with the problems of sanitation, many of which 
depend upon the domestic customs of the people, is the question of 
Social Reform. 


Probably in few spheres of human activity have the democratic ideals 

Social Reform encouraged by the war })eriod proved more 

beneficial than in the im})etus afforded to social 
reform in India. ^Mention was made in last year’s Report of some of 
the problems which there beset the path of democracy. ThCvSe problems 
may ])roadly be said to centre round the institution of caste, which, 
intimately bound up as it is with the structure of Hindu society, pre¬ 
sents an obstacle almost insu])!Table tv) an alien Government attempting 
to advocate modern ideas. There can be no doubt that a satisfactory 
advance towards remedying the evils in which the Indian social struc¬ 
ture abounds can only be accomplished by Indian administrators. One 
clu(‘ to the magnitude of tlie task which confronts them may be 
derived from the fact that the existing social system has frequently 
b(‘en employed as an argument, against India's claim to political con¬ 


cession. 

Among the most dilllcult of the problems whicli await the social re¬ 
former in India i.>> the elevation of the depressed 

’^deVeMeddawei!® ^ <listin<;uislic(l exijonent of reform. 

Sir Narayan (diandavarkar. said in the course 
^)f the year under review With the liberalizing forces of the British 
Government, the problem is leaping into full light. Thanks to that 
Government, it has become more than ever before an all-India problem. 
The curse of untouchability prevails to this day in all parts of India. 
It is not mere untouchability. It is worse than that. While all of the 
depressed classes have been for centuries untouchable, some have been 
iiushadowable, some unapproachable and some even unseeable by the 
higher castes, and this degradation has been imposed by these castes 
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of Hindu society on one-fifth of the total population of their own country, 
race and creed—on 30 per cent, of the Hindu population of India. Out 
of every ten Hindus, three are treated as beyond the pale of decent 
humanity.” 

Early in 1920. the Com missioner o f LabourJn the-Madraa Presidency 
prepared a remarkable note on the depressed 
Depres^^dasses in classes in that area. He pointed out that in 
no fewer than districts of the Madras. Pxesi- 
dency more than one person in every five is theoretically not_ allowed 
to come within a distance of 64 feet of the higher castes without pollu¬ 
tion. The depressed classes fall into the three groups of aboriginal 
and hill tribes^ criminal tribes, and untouchables. The raising of the 
first class presents considerable difliculties. Kot only are the districts 
they inhabit extremely malarial and infested with wild beasts, but 
most of the hillmen carry battle axes which they are not afraid to use on 
provocation. The country is hardly opened ii]), and even when com¬ 
munications are improved and the danger from malaria diminished, the 
money lender,.the drink seller and the litigant come in. But Govern¬ 
ment has been tackling the problem systematically. Co-operation 
properly supervised seems to present the most pronusing opportunities 
for the uplift of these people, A typical example both of the difliculties 
which beset the work and of the success which can be achieved is afforded 
by the case of the Chenchuj^ whose headquarters are in the hills of 
Kurnool. These hills contain the largest com}>act area of reserved 


Hill tribes. 


forests in India, and under the original settle¬ 
ment the Chenchus are allowed privileges in 


regard to minor forest produce, grazing, hunting and other rights. They 
are supposed to be the hereditary keepers of the jSrisalam tem]>h‘ and 
they levy a tax on pilgrims who go there through their jungh's. They 
also claim fees for watching the crops in villages, which is in point of 


fact little better than blackmail. Carrying bows and arrows, they shoot 


at the slightest provocation, and are so elusive that in the tall grass of 
their jungles it is almost impossible to catch them. Lately a special 
oflicer with experience of criminal tribes has been endeavouring to 
civilize them by teaching them agriculture, by giving them work in 
splitting bamboos, by opening special schools for th(*m and by looking 
after them w^hen they are sick. He has gained their confidence in an 
extraordinary manner' and his labours should ultimately bear fruit. 
Unfortunately the place is extremely malarious and his work has been 
continually hampered by irreconcileables who lead the young men astray 
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into highway robbery and other crimes, often undoing in a day what it 
has taken him months to accomplish. But his hands are now to be 
strengthened to deal with the offenders, and it is hoped that the 
Chenchus may gradually be won from their wild life, and induced to 
earn an honest livelihood. It must not be supposed that the case of 
this tribe is an isolated one. In the majority of the provinces of 
India there exist territories inhabited by tribes whose methods of liveli¬ 
hood do not seem to have changed appreciably for many centuries ; wild 
savages who have always preyed upon their more peaceful neighbours; 
who will remain a blot upon India’s fair name, until they can acquire 
some rudiments of civilization. 

In the second category of the depressed classes in the Madras Presi- 

Crizttinal tribes dency come the criminal tribes. It is rare to 

find a whole caste or tribe which has thieving as 
its chief profession, but sections of many tribes are hereditary thieves 
and even assassins. Government’s work among the criminal tribes in 
Madras, as elsewhere, has been mainly directed to granting them land 
and establishing settlements which secure their economic freedom by 
making them independent of the necessity of earning their living by 
-crime. Their children and younger members are educated and shown 
the advantages of a civilised life. The more reliable of the settlers 
are given work as wardens; and it is the policy of Government to 
•exclude as far as possible the activities of the regular police from the 
settlement, as they are a continual reminder of the old criminal life 
of the tribe. 

The Madras Presidency includes no fewer than 6-5 million persons 

_ belonging to the untouchable class. Parti- 

Panchamas. i i i ' r ~ • 

cularly on the west coast, some of the restric- 


Panchamas. 


tions which encompass these unfortunates in their dealings with the 
higher castes are almost incredible. In nearly every village the jjublic 
water supply is absolutely forbidden to a population which numbers 
one-sixth of the people of the Presidency. The report of the Madras 
Commissioner of Labour ment ions that last year an English gentleman, 
while driving through a municipal town with a student, was surprised 
at a request from his neighbour that he might be allowed to get down 
and walk and join him later on. He was still more surprised to find from 
his companion that his reason for descending was that owing to his caste 
he was not allowed to pass through a particular street. Theoretically 
all Government offices are open to persons of every class and creed, but 
n rich and_re spec ted gentleman recently returned from abroad ^as 


M 
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made to go outside a certain public office when it was discovered that he 
was of a low caste. These extraordinary social restrictions, so it ia 
related , operate so powerfully that on a respectable Panchama ^gentle*' 
^9-^ scat on a Municipality, five members, includ¬ 
ing a Muhammadan^ immediately sent in their resignations and were* 
with diffic^ty jnduc^d to withdraw them. The disability extends also 
to education. Though in theory all schools financed with public money 
are open to every class of the community, in practice there has been 
great difficulty in giving effect to this policy. The administration can 
legislate as much as it likes, but until the social sense of the community 
in general has advanced to a level which will enable it to disregard 
these heritages of a more primitive age, the disabilities under which the 
lower castes labour will persist. As has already been indicated, the 
disabilities extend at present to the minutest operations of daily life, 
and a labourer or small farmer belonging to the depressed classes is conti¬ 
nually a loser in buying liis ordinary purcliases or in disposing of his 
produce, through his inability to enter «a sliop or even to ]>ass through 
rnanv of the streets where tlie shopkeepers live. 

The most obvious method for tiie u])Iifting of tin* untoucliables, 

ifideed of the other <i(*press(*d class(‘s ol India. 
Education of depressed i* j i i ^ . r 

classes. education. In the last (juartei’ ol a 

(yentury t_he Jiuniber _ol Paiicliama pupils in 
jniblic institutions of M adra s ]ia> risen from llO.CKiO to \\(‘ll over loOrOOO : 
ail increase of !(♦() p(M’ cent. It moreover (‘ncouraging to notice that 
whereas m tJiei^were mily elevtui primaiy schools loi gii]> of tin* 

de|)res>(‘(i ellipses in the Madras ]*n‘sideiicy. th(M‘car(‘ nov KKc The 
work.of the var iou s f'h ristjjHi Missionary SocK*ti(‘s in giving (*du(ation 
to the Ihincliamas is layond ]uais(\ Tliev have now over 3.5(10 schools 
with nearly 100.000 pupih, Th<‘ pioneer work of the missions lias ii(»t 
been confined to tlie (alucation of the (le])ross(‘(i classes in their (iWii 
sell )oN. By r(\^olnt(‘ly insisting tliat memb(*is of tlie d(*]>ressed classes 
sliould be avlmitted to liigljer educational institutions under mission 
contiol. tliey have graduallv created a body of ]>ublic opinion in iavour 
oi tif'ating 1 hes(‘classe s as lellow human lieings. Excellent work is now 
being earned on by a number ol societies other than Cliristiaii. In. 
Madras city, st.hooLs are maintained by the Theosopliical Society, by 
the Depressed Classes Mission, by the Brahmo Samaj, hy the Social 
Service League and by other religious and ])hilaiithropic societies. 
Concurrently with this educational progress, slow^ though it is among 
the depressed classes of the Madras Presidency, the co-operative move- 
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ment, which teaches the Panchama the virtues of thrift and self- 
respect and gives him an ambition in life, has made rapid advance. 
There are now over 14,600 Panchama members of co-operative socie¬ 
ties, nearly three times the number that existed five years ago. 

In order to deal with the problem of the depressed classes and to 
carry out schemes for their betterment, the Madras Government has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour, whose chief care it will be to see 
that their interests are advanced. Under his guidance, it is hoped, 
a large staff will be maintained to attend to such matters as the improve¬ 
ment of the water supply, the advance of education, the institution of 
co-operative societies, the improvement of housing conditions, the 
foundation of mission or co-operative colleges, and such similar means 
as may suggest themselves for the amelioration of the lot of these classes^ 
The manner in which the depressed classes problem is being tackled 

in the Madras Presidency is but typical of the 
Progress elsewhere. luxu - i 

eiiorts which are being made by the provincial 

Governments in other parts of India to deal with it, and it is encouraging 
to notice that public opinion among the educated classes, particularly 
in Northern India, is awakening rapidly to the necessity of taking ener¬ 
getic ste])s to co})(‘ with tlie evil. During the jieriod under review, a 
large nuniher of conferences hav(* been held by the arious societies 
which exi'^t for fost(Ting social ridorni : and a noteworthy feature 
of these conferences has been the decision to (‘iiihark not only upon 
propaganda work with the oliject of arojsing public opinion to a realisa¬ 
tion of the pr()i)leu]. hut al<o upon the foriiiulatirm of practical schemes 
for tlie social amelioration of these hel]*le<s t*ieinents of the population. 
Nor’s it luerelv iiniong the de{)ress(Ml classes that a great work awaits 

tiu* social reiormer throughout India. The 
The Indian peasant. , i i 

general condition ui tin; j.'casantry up and down 

the C(uintry can only be described b} saying that the average 

cultivator is ]K)or and h<‘lple'-s to a degree to which Europe can afford 

little parallel. Ignorant and without resources, he is always liable 

to be oppressed bv those richer or more iniluential than himself. 

Mention was made in last year's Report of certain settlement 

operations in Chota Nagpur, which have disclosed the fact that 

agricultural labourers in that region are not nifrequently compelled 

in time of stress to mortgage their personal liberty. In return 

for a small sum of money, which they may happen to need at the 

moment, they agree to serv^e the individual from whom they have 

borrowed. The rule is that a man who has so bound himself 

gets from two to four rupees a yenr as pocket money and two 
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pieces of cloth. His labour belongs to his creditor. The debt ex¬ 
tends to the children, who remain bound till it has been discharged. 
There are therefore in Chota Nagpur people who have inherited 
servitude and who in turn have passed it on to their children, although 
slavery has long been illegal in India. During 1920 legislation has 
been undertaken with the object of terminating this inhuman system ; 
but in the absence of informed and enlightened public opinion it is 
difficult to cope mth abuses of this kind, which grow up, as it were, 
unperceived. 

The year under review has been marked by an increasing amount of 
Self help self-help on the part of the classes among whom 

social reform is gradually percolating. At the 
end of May an All-India Conference of the depressed classes was held 
at Nagpur, in which vehement protests were made against the humilia¬ 
tion to which these classes are subjected and a firm determination enun¬ 
ciated to be free from it at any cost. A notable feature of the 
gathering, which of itself suffices to lend it a unique character, was a 
strong expression of gratitude towards Government for its impartial 
treatment of all classes, combined with bitter criticism against the 
attitude of social intolerance assumed by certain members of the 
Nationalist Party. This growing class consciousness of the depressed 
castes in India is a feature which is full of hope; but if not 
properly guided it will cause anxiety in the future. In places where 
these classes have tangible economic grievances, the tendency to 
disorder resulting from the growth of class solidarity is marked. 
Reference has been made in another place to the increasing importance of 
the Tenants’ Union movement in Northern India, which, if its direction 

^ ^ should fall into unscrupulous hands, mav easily 

Kisan Sabha movement. i j ^ r i r • ^ ^ . 

lead to trouble of a serious kind throughout a 

large portion of the rural areas affected. On the whole, however, the 

tendency towards combination, whether for the formulation of grievances 

or for the initiation of collective bargaining, which has been a notable 

feature of the history of the poorer classes of India during the year 

under review, is as potent for good in rural areas as it is among the 

urban proletariat, in which sphere it is l)etter known by the title 

of trades unionism. 

But the social problems of India are far from being confined to 
the lower classes. Among the middle and 

Socialjeform^among the ^ppej, classes, the existing social life con¬ 

tains many features which are repugnant to the 
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reformer. Denunciations, for example, of the seclusion of women 
behind the pardah frequently made their appearance in the public 
press during the year under review. Unfortunately, the voice of the 
reformer is too frequently that of one crying in the wilderness. The 
pardah system is considered fashionable, and no sooner does a 
class of society, which has not hifherto observed this custom, rise 
in the economic s^l^ ^an the s^lusion ol^_women is gradually 
introduced as something which is a hall-mark of social rank and 

of “ goodFurther, it is idle to deny that in many quarters 
there is to be found an opinion unfavourable to the education of 
women. In part this maybe due more to the shortcomings of the 
education for which facilities now exist, tlian to any inherent 
antipathy to education itself. There can be little doubt that until 
women are allowed the same opportunities as men of mixing with 
the w^orld around them, it will be difficult for them to achieve 
even the modest standard of literacy which characterises the male 
population^ More detailed reference to this topic will be made later ; 
and it is sufficient here to say that upon the education of Indian 
womanhood the nation's progress really depends. Fortunately there is 
a slowly growing body of upper class opinion against the seclusion of 
women, and ladies of rank are in many respects securing a certain degree 

^ of emancipation. To-day Hindu and Muslim- 

Emancipation oi Women. 

ladies m increasing numbers are contenting 
themselves w ith wearing a long veil in public ; and in political and social 
gatherings the proportion of seats reserved for women is increasing- 
The same general remarks are applicable to the caste system. The 
vehemence with which it is denounced by social reformers shows no 
signs of diminishing ; but bound up as it is with the very web and woof 
of the Hindu socio-religious structure, it may be doubted whether its 
hold over the community is weakening in essentials. There is indeed an 
obvious tendency tow’ards its modification in directions where it threatens 
to conflict inconveniently with modern custom. For example, drugs, 
ice, mineral waters, biscuits, and certain other WcvStern commodities 
are generally regarded as exempt from the ordinary restrictions 
which govern the taking of food. The growing habit of railw^ay travel, 
which is increasing year by year, bas in point of fact done something 
to modify those features of caste which threatened to interfere intoler¬ 
ably withTmodern conditions of life. But it would be unduly optimistic 
to asshrt that in its essentials the system shows any signs of breaking 
down. As an illustration of the tenacity with which it grips the 
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imagination of the orthodox, it may be mentioned that even Mr, 
Oandhi incurred a good deal of obloquy in the course of the period 
under review, when he jmoposed to throw open his newly founded edu¬ 
cational institutions to children belonging to the lower castes. Finlher, 
a modest Bill which was introduced into the_^dian Legislative 
Council, with ^e objec^ of making marriage between various castes 
permissible without imposing upon the contracting parties the necessity 
of renouncii^ their Hindu religiom excited an extraordinary yolunie_oi 
oppositiqri ii^c^[irt.a_in_quarterSj and it*s jpassage had to be postponed 
until such time as the new Indian Parliament should afford a more 
reliable index to the condition of jmblic ojumoii than was provided by 
the old LegisIativeT^hincir. 

A general survey would seem to show that the year 1920 has 
not been devoid of encouraging symptoms. 

Progress^during the Much prominence has been given in the Indian 
Press to the utterances of social reformers; 
and an increasing amount of ])ropaganda has been carried on both from 
the platform and in the newspapers. The beneficent activities of such 
societies as the Servants of India, the Seva Samiti, the Bengal Social 
Service League and other similar organisations have continued unceas¬ 
ingly ; and the number of these organisations is increasing year by year. 
The activities of such societies include welfare work both in the towns 
and in the rural areas, relief work in times of public calamity from fire 
or flood, the imparting of sanitary education by l(‘allets and lectures, 
and the opening of schools. Among much work wluch is being done 
by voluntary agency of this type, mention may be mad*‘ of the Bhagini 
Samaj. This society lias been founded for a little ov(*r four years, and 
it has in Gujarat fifty centres, all occupied with female education and the 
elevation of the status of women. During the famine crisis of last year, 
the society carried on relief work in Kathiawar, visiting nearly LbCX) 
villages and affording relief to about 23,000 famine stricken persons. 
To the Western observer one of the most attractive features of the 
work of this and other societies is the unobtrusive and l>usiness-like 
manner, free from all parade and ostentation, in which it is being 
carried on. 

From all that has been said in the preceding pages of this chapter, 
it will be realised that the uplift of the Indian people, economic, physical, 
and moral, really resolves itself into question of education. Without 
education, the labourer, whether rural or urban, will continue as at 
present poor and helpless, with little incentive to self-help. Without 
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-education, hygienic progress among the masses is impossible, and social 
reform a vain delusion. India’s educational problems, framed as they 
are upon a Gargantuan scale, must find their solution writ propor¬ 
tionately large. Expenditure to a figure hitherto undreamed must 
be faced courageously and speedily. For without education, India 
will be confronted in no long time with that supreme peril of 
modern states, an uninformed democracy, omnipotent but irrespon- 
•sible. 

In the last two reviews of the Moral and Material Progress of India, 
emphasis was laid upon the unsatisfactory edu- 
The educatwnal posi- eational position. That situation may be des¬ 
cribed in a very few words. Although the year 
under review has witnessed an increase of over a quarter of a million 
in the number of pupils in British India,. th£tje,.cire only^*2 millioM 

in all the educational institutions put together. That is to say, only 
3‘3G per cent, of the_ population is under instru ctio n, this figure being 
cent o f the males and cent, of the females. 

And although_je.:y}enKl_iti]reJm^ by 15 per cent., the total siiin 

expended ^>on ediication_in India during the year 1919-20 amounted 
to only £f4-89 millions. About 2-5 per cent, of the population is en¬ 
rolled in primary schools, and less than 3 per cent, is undergoing elemen¬ 
tary instruction of any kind. In secondary schools on the other hand 
0*5 per cent, of the population is under instruction, an abnormal figure 
comparing very remarkably with the 0-6 per cent, which has been 
estimated as the figure in Great Britain. Considering that the female 
population of the secondary schools is very small, it would seem 
that if the male population alone be reckoned, no less than 0-9 per cent, 
is found in the secondary schools—a proportion far greater than the 
oorrcspoiiding figure for England and Wales, and approximately 
equal to that of Germany before the war. In University education, 
the percentage of the Indian population undergoing instruction is no 
less til an 0*027 per cent., which, considering that here again the female 
population of India may be almost eliminated, compares remarkably 
well with the 0*051 of England and Wales. As was mentioned in last 
year s Report, an examination of the proportion of the college-going 
population to the total population of single tracts like Bengal, indicates 
that with a population approximately that of the United Kingdom, 
the proportion of the educated classes who are taking full-time 
university courses is in such tracts almost ten times as great as in 
England. 
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Indian education top- 
heavy. 


There are thus good grounds for the criticism, so frequently directed' 
against Indian education in the press, that its 
structure is top-heavy. The lower classes 
are largely illiterate, while the middle classes 
who constitute the bulk of the inlellvjentsia are in point of numbers at 
least educated to a pitch equal to that of countries whose social and 
economic conditions are far more highly developed. The reasons for 
this peculiar situation must be sought i)i history ; but in the main they 
resolve themselves into the statement that the total educational funds, 
being small, have come to be concentrated upon meeting the demand 
of those who perceive the benefits of education rather than upon 
cultivating a desire for education where it does not at present exist. 
As might be expected from the abnormal distribution of education 
among the population of India, the form which it has actually 
assumed, reveals corresponding defects. Since it has been framed 
primarily with a view to meeting the demands of the inlelliqentsin it is 
of a predominantly literary type. Only 0*05 per cent, of the population 
is undergoing instruction in professional colleges and other institutions 
which provide technical training, as against over 3 per cent, wdiich is 
found in non-technical institutions. Up to the present time the courses 
which have been most popular among the middle class intelligentsia 
have been literary, because they lead to Government employment, and 
are a preliminary to the pursuit of the legal profession. Fortunately 
there are indications that public opinion is becoming alive to the neces¬ 
sity of encouraging technical education ; and it is hoped that in the 
future there wdll be a much needed expansion in this direction. From 
the point of view of the educational expert there are three principal 
defects which determine the peculiar limitations of the Indian system. 

In the first place, properly trained teachers 
Three principal defects. ,, , * ^ i f a4v\ 

are sadly to seek. Out of a total of 204,000 

teachers of vernacular in India, only 70,000 were trained at the end of 
the official year 1919-20. In the Anglo-Vernacular schools, out of a 
total of 100,000 Anglo-Vernacular Teachers only 35,000 were trained, 
and only 11,000 possessed a degree. It is this condition of affairs which 
has produced a second defect in Indian education, namely that tliere is 
little incentive for men of the right sort to enter the teaching profession. 
Teachers are seriously handicapped by small salaries and less estimation, 
with the result that wdth honourable exceptions the profession is not 
popular an.ong men of high capacity, and there are often obstacles pre¬ 
venting that enthusiasm which more favourable circumstances might 
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^evoke. In the third place Indian education has hitherto been 
dominated by an examination system. Fortunately, there is reason to 
hf)pe that this particular difficulty, which has exercised a paralysing 
blight upon true educational progress for many years, may before long 
be remedied as a result of the salutary recommendations of the 
•Calcutta University Commission. 

As will be seen from this brief statement, the educational situation 
with which India is faced upon the eve of responsible government is 
extremely serious. The only method by which the ideal of nationhood 
can spread among her vast poj)ulation, including as it does a multitude 
of diverse races, castes and creeds, is through a genuine system of national 
education, which shall enlist in the work of nation-building the generous 
emotions of Indian youth. Just as the United States of America has 
been compelled to direct her energies towards the “ Americanisation ” 
of the foreign elements which flock to her so readily, so on her own 
larger scale must India endeavour to focus towards a primary national 
ideal the secondary provincial ideals of various portions of her popula¬ 
tion. As has already l)een indicated, larger funds must at once be 
allocated to tlie work. For many years past, the demand for such 
allocation lias figured ])rominently in the Indian press, but hitherto 
there has ])een little concejition of the national sacrifice which is 
Finance involved m the requisite effort. Out of her 

revenue of something over £180 millions, at 
the new ratio of the riijiee, India is already spending £15 millions 
ii]K)n education, and inadequate as is this sum in proportion to the 
calls made ujion it, it represents a fraction of her public resources 
wiiich conj])ares not unfavourably with that devoted by other countries 
to the same purpose. But India is a poor land, and the section of her 
small revenue available for education is inade<|uate to the demands 
made upon it. However it is not easy to see how the figure can be 
substantially increased. As was pointed out in previous reports, 
there are many heavy charges upon the resources of the country ; 
of which tlie most iinjiortant are tlie defence of a long land frontier 
and the maintenance of law and order among great masses of a 
widely varying jiopulation. Vital as educational progress may seem, 
its foundations will sink in shifting sand unless there are certain 
pre-requisites to its existence. The stability of the administration 
and the security of the individual, whether from external aggression 
or from internal disorder, must first be achieved. It is charges for 
these ends that have hitherto crippled the efforts of administrators to 
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set the educational structure of India upon a foundation sufficiently 
extensive for the requirements of the country. It is to be hoped 
that the Indian agencies henceforth in charge will be able to solve 
this problem. Conviction on their part of the necessity of a great 
educational campaign directed towards preaching the gospel of Indian 
nationhood, can alone awaken those upon whom the pecuniary 
sacrifices ,will fall to the benefits which will be derived ))oth at 
the present and in the future from such a project. The difficulty 
lies not merely in the magnitude but also in 
problem^*^^^ urgency of the problem. If the funds 

cannot be found and the educational structure 


of India cannot exj)and in proportion to her needs, the realisation of 
responsible government, with all which that realisation implies in the 
way of national progress, may be long delayed. Nor is it merely neces¬ 
sary to consider the population of school-going age, of whom at present 
roughly two-thirds never make their way into an educational institution 
of any Icind. A very large part of the education needed in India 
is adult education—education which will sup))ly the great new electo¬ 
rates with some guidance in the use of the power which constitutional 
reforms have placed in their hands; which 
Adult education. ^ ^j^^ourage them to effort on behalf of their 

own communities, and impel them to grapple with the poverty which 
now hangs like a miasma over so large a part of India. In this work, 
there is a great, field for the university extension movement, which might 
well provide an agency for adult education upon a scale adequate to the 
requirements of the future. Some such solution of India’s problems will 
unquestionably come in time, and with the rapid multiplication of new 
universities, of which an account will be given hereafter, its potentialities 
as a nation building force can with difficulty be overestimated. 

A study of the official figures for 1919-20 shows that the year under 
review has been one of steady progress. In this 
Progress in 1920. classes of institutions have shared, the num¬ 

ber attending colleges rising from 0-064 million to 0 066 million *, while 
pupils in secondary schools have increased from 1*21 million to 1*28 
million, and in primary schools from 5*9 millions to 6*1 millions. The 
percentage of the population under instruction varies in different parts of 
India from 4*75 in Burma, which has an advanced indigenous system**® 


♦ The amount of education imparted in Burma is larger than that indicated in th& 
official hgures, on account of the existence of monastery schools. 
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Primary education. 


of education to 2*03 in the North-West Frontier Province. It may be 
mentioned in passing that education in this latter portion of the empire 
is attended by difficulties peculiarly its own : for example in the year 
under review, it was found necessary for the headmaster and the boarders 
of a Kohat school to suspend their studies for the purpose of defending 
their hostel against the attacks of a gang of trans-Frontier raiders. 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal come fairly close to Burma with 
percentages ranging from 4-48 to 4*18, Assam has 3-47 per cent, of her 
population under instruction, while figures for the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, range from 
2*57 to 2*15. It is obvious from these percentages that the most 
pressing need of the moment is a rapid extension of primary education. 
At present primary education in India is not merely defective in 
quality but also unsatisfactory in results. The great majority of 
children attending primary schools learn to read and write for not 
more than three years, and on returning to agricultural pursuits soon 
forget these attainments. The only cure for this evil is the introduc¬ 
tion of the compulsory system, under which children can be retained 
in school until the primary course has been 
completed. Mention was made in last year’s 
Report of the fact that the Government of India had been much 
occupied during 1918-19 with projects for securing this develop¬ 
ment. In the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces, primary education 
Acts now exist, which permit municipalities, and save in the case of 
Bombay and the United Provinces, District Boards, to impose the 
principle of compulsory education under certain conditions. In the 
United Provinces and in the Punjab, both of which areas have hitherto 
been particularly backward, a vigorous campaign for the extension of 
primary education has been inaugurated. In the former province, the 
local Government has taken full responsibility for finding the money 
required by the advance, which will, it is estimated, raise the recurring 
cost of education to half a million sterling wdthin the next three years. 
In the first year of its existence the primary education programme has 
been instrumental in increasing the total number of primary schools 
from 11,500 to 13,500, while the number of boys under instruction 
rose by 11 per cent. A corresponding attempt to poptdarise 
primary education among Muhammadans has met with considerable 
success, the number of schools for boys of this section of the population 
having risen from 284 to 492. In the Punjab also, good progress is 
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being made with the five-year programmes which have been completed 
. b}’' each District Board on the basis of its^ 

' financial capacity. Government has pledged 

itself to meet a fixed proportion of the cost of a number of schemes, it 
being the declared aim of the administration to establish District Board 
schools at every centre where an average attendance of not less than 
50 children may be expected. In Bombay, which is relatively forward 
in the sphere of primary education, it is hoped to open up primary 
schools first in every village with 1,000 inhabitants and secondly 
in every village containing more than 500 inhabitants. Important 
reforms have recently been inaugurated in the curricula for vernacular 
training ; and nine more district training schools have been opened. 
Government has provided a notable encouragement to municipal effort 
in the direction of free education by promising to contribute half the 
cost. Several municipalifies have already made primary education 
free, and four of them in addition have made it compulsory. Primary 
schofds have increased by more than 700 in the course of the year under 
review, and the cadre of teachers lias risen by 800 of whom 10 ])er cent, 
were trained. During the period under review, a Primary P]dncation Act 
w'as ])assed for the Central Provinces, allowing compulsion to be intro- 
ducect for both sexes between the age limits of G and 1 f. No fees are to 
be ciiarged and tlie local authoritv of anv area to which tlie Act has been 
applied will be responsible to any primary school maintained wh(»lly out 
of ])rovinc*ial or local funds for any loss of income caused hy the remis¬ 
sion of fees. The Act has heAUi completed by the provision c>r certain 
penalties for those who ])revent children of the jirescribed ages from 
attending school. In Madras also, the year witnessed th(‘ ])assage of 
ail Klementary Education Bill, and the atlditional rules were' so amended 
as to render com])ulsory the admission on half fees of ])<)or jiupils belong¬ 
ing to backw’ard classes and communities. During the year under 
review, more than 500 elementary school buildings were constructed 
in ti)is Presidency, and Government distributed nearlv £00,000 among 
local bodies to enable them to pay increased salaries to their teachers. 
There was also an attempt, not unsuccessful, to extend elementary 
education among Muhammadans by introducing secular subjects into 
schools where hitherto only the Quran had been taught. 

So far have been dealing principally with the education of Indian 
boys. It now remains to consider the education of Indian girls. The 
problem of female education is beset by many difficulties. As was 
mentioned in last year’s Beport, rapid expansion depends first upon an 
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adequate supply of competent women teachers, secondly upon devising . 
a course that shall commend itself to conservative opinion which 
regards female education suspiciously; and thirdly, upon an alteration 
of the existing structure of education, which is 
Female education. unsuited to the needs of Indian women. The 

main difficulty remains, as hitherto, the lack of effective demand. During 
the last few years there has been a substantial improvement in the 
number of women under training, and in the provision of women’s col¬ 
leges. At the present moment in India there are IG women’s colleges 
and 118 training schools for w^omen. Altogether there are a little over 
1,200 women undergoing university education, and about 3,500 in 
training schools. It will be difficult to increase this number to any 
considerable degree throughout India at large until such institutions 
as pardah, early marriage and the like, can be modified by the growing 
enlightenment of public opinion. The importance of overcoming the 
existing female illiteracy is shown by the fact that throughout India 
only 1*38 million women and girls arc under instruction of any kind. 
Female illiteracy constitutes a serious bar to educational progress, since 
with halt the jiopulatioii growing up almost without education, the 

incentive to education in the other half must 
Female illiteracy. , • i i i i at 3 

be a])preciably lowered. Mention was made 

in last year's rep()rt of a resolution issued by the Government of India 
outlining the main difficulties to be overcome in this sjdiere and indi¬ 
cating the lines along which luture ex])a.nsion might proceed. The two 
princi])les which underlie the proposals of the Calcutta, lTii\ersity Com¬ 
mission in regard to female education, namely, modification of the 
curriculum to suit the needs of different classes and tlie utilization of 
the advice of ladies in formulating a suitable scheme for instruction, 
have ])eeu accepted by the administration. Unfortunately, there is 
every reason to believi* tliat ])ublic opinion is far from realising the 
importance of educating Indian womanhood. lUit now that the prob¬ 
lems of education are made over to Indians for solution, it is to be hoped 
tliat means will be found to break down the 
Public opinion. npathy which has hitherto operated to hinder 

the ex])ansion of female education. Only a great social change can call 
forth the teachers who are the primary requisite for such expansion. 
The Calcutta University Commission jiointed out that peculiar difficulties 


and dangers surround young women who set out to teach in lonely 
village schools. “ The fact has to be faced,*’ the Commission reported, 
“ that until men learn the rudiments of respect and chivalry towards 
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' women who are not living in Zenana, anything like a service of women 
' teachers will be impossible.” It will therefore be seen that the problem 
does not merely depend for its solution upon the good will of the admi* 
nistrators. 

In the sphere of secondary education, the year was one of consider¬ 
able progress, the number of secondary schools in British India increas¬ 
ing by more than 500 and now standing at the figure of 8,700. But the 
whole structure of secondary education in India is very unsatisfactory. 
As was pointed out by the Calcutta University Commission, this branch 
of educational work is of poor standard and badly regulated. The de¬ 
mand for it is almost inexhaustible and all efforts at reform seem at 

_ - , i.. present to be swamped beneath an overwhelm- 

Secondary education. T , rv tit-.-..- 

mg supply of cheap and bad institutions. 

However inferior the education available may be, the proprietors of 
private schools are able to manage their institutions at the lowest limits 
' of efficiency without fear of losing their pupils ; and since the most neces¬ 
sary ingredients of education, as generally understood, namely, discip¬ 
line, social life, good physical conditions and a reasonable standard of 
‘ class work, are not demanded, they are . not supplied. Public opinion 
does not often support the schoolmaster, and parents are only too ready 
to listen to any complaints of their children against strictness and dis¬ 
cipline. As was pointed out in previous Ile})orts, j)olitical agitation 
often occupies the minds of boys to an extent which tends to hinder true 
education ; and during the last few years it has been found necessary in 
several provinces to issue orders prohibiting schoolboys from attending 
political meetings. On the whole, the main indictment against the 
structure of secondary education in India is that it has hitherto failed 
to equip those who undergo it for citizenship. Very largely on account 
of its intrinsic defects, every Indian boy who desires to obtain an educa- 
‘ tion worthy of the name finds himself compelled to pass from the secon¬ 
dary school to the University, even though his aptitude and choice of 
future avocation do not in themselves fit him for university status at 
all. The reorganisation of secondary education in India is one of the 
first tasks which will await Indian Ministers. At present, the schools 
have no spiritual life which touches a boy’s innermost being, and contain 
nothing which may satisfy his emotional desires. Since by far the largest 
proportion of the population of any country can scarcely, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, hoyie to pursue its formal education 
beyond the completion of the full secondary stage, it is of the first im¬ 
portance that the structure of secondary education should be sound and 
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well-balanced. Unless this is the case in India, the major portion even of 
those boys who j)ass through the full secondary course must necessarily 
enter the world with no training for citizenship, with unformed ideals 
and with no aspirations save those connected with personal gratifica¬ 
tion. The establishment of a new system is therefore urgently neces- 
„ , , - sary : and if, as is devoutly to be hoped, it 

ew sys em wa e . follows the lines laid down by the Calcutta 
University Commission, it will entail a remodelling of the existing 
departments of public instruction. The erection in the several pro¬ 
vinces of Boards for Secondary and Intermediate education, representa¬ 
tive not only of official, educational and sectarian interests, but also of 
industry, agriculture, medicine and the like, will be necessary l)efore the 
structure of secondary education can be so framed as to support the 
res})oiisibilities which will rest upon it for training in nationhood the 
future citizens of India. 

During the year under review considerable progress has been made 

„ . , .. in the reorganization of the Indian university 

University education. ^ i i i i ^ t 

system. Bore an invaluable lead was supplied 

by the recommendations of the Sadler Commission, which advised the 
adoption of the (*entralized unitary university as the ideal for India. 
The essence of this system is the constitution of the uiii\ersity as a 
unitary teaching body, wherein all formal instruction is given by univer¬ 
sity officers under the direct control of university authorities, without 
the interposition of collegiate education between these authorities and 
the students. The contrast betw’een this future university, arranged, 
as it mav be hoped, upon a residential basis, and the existing university 
system of India, is most marked. Up t(» the present, as has been 
pointed out, tlie system in vogue in India has generally been that of 
affiliation. A university has hitherto consisted of scattered colleges, one 
often separated from another by hundreds of miles. AVith inadequate 
staff and meagre e(jui])ment, these colleges have in the majority oi cases 
attempted to ])erforni the function of miniature universities. The uni¬ 
versity itself has ])ossessed merely a phantom existence as an examining 
and controlling body. In consequence, the university standard has been 
something external to the colleges, naturally therefore tending to low’er 
itself to the capacity of the weakest institution. It is refreshing to record 
that during the year under review^ the transformation of the Indian 
university system has proceeded a 2 )ace. The Dacca University Bill. 

which set up an organisation of*the unitary 
residential type upon the model provided by 

N 


New Universities. 
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the Calcutta University Commission, was passed into law in March 
1920, and Mr. Hartog, a former member of the Sadler Commission, was 
appointed as the first Vice-Chancellor. Towards the end of the same 
year, a new university came into existence at Lucknow. The scheme 
iias been framed in consultation with representatives of all shades of 
opinion, and save for a few minor deviations it follows closely the model 
of Dacca. Altnost af. the same time the great Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh was constituted into a University of the teach¬ 
ing and residential type. This institution promises to be of peculiar 
interest, providing as it does special facilities for the inij)arting cf 
Muhammadan religious education and for the pursuit of Islamic 
studies. It rc]3resents a counter[)art to the Hindu University at 
Benares, and, it is hoped, will offer, along with that institution, 
the opportunity of realising ideals of national education developed 
by indigenous agency. Yet a third university project came into 
e\istc 1 C ‘ at the clo^e of th ‘ ])eri()d under review. Tlie (^ilcutta 
University Commission had cordially endorsed the ])rojected e.Nlablish- 
ment of a University at Rangoon, and alt hough th(» institution as finally 
established did not coincide entirely with tiie model laid dov.n by 
the Commissioners, it none the less reproduced its more essential 
features. 

In addition to the establishunmt of thes^ tlirei* 1 diversities, much 
attention was directed during 1920 to the relonn or ei*eition ol other 
mstitutions of tlie sani«‘ grade. I’he Calctitta Univer^»itv, which 
from its size and congested cfuidition ])r(‘sonts a very difficult 
problem, still remained uiiretorined during tJu' year J920. The Cfov- 
erninent of India liad invited t]H‘ views the rniver>itv. and were 

* f>rer)Hre>i to intioduee legislation, ni which, 
University retorms. .i ^ 4' ^ i n tx- 

how'fn’er, the Secretary ol Mate saw duliculties. 

It was therefore d(’tud(Ml to cany out at once only that ])jirt ol the Com¬ 
mission's recommendations \»’hich involved tlie ti'anslcM- of control 
over the University from tlic Coveninumt of India to tlie (Government of 
Bengal. Legislation to this eiul was ]>assed in Maicli 1921. It will 
now be for the (lovemmeiit of Bengal and tlie Bengal Legislatiue to 
consider what further stejif' should be taken. The ])roject for a univer¬ 
sity at Nagpur in the Central Provinces continued to receive attention, 
and before long, it is hojied that the jireparation of a university bill 
will be undertaken. Proposals have also been put forward for the estab¬ 
lishment of a‘university at Delhi and a Committee has been appointed 
to work out the details of the scheme. A site has been reserved in the 
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mew imperial capital, and estimates for the buildings are now being 
prepared. 

Turning to the special branches oJ educational work, we notice that 
Muhammadan education in India presents 
peculiar j)robleins of its own, since it is 
necessary that every boy who undergoes 
*educational training must s])end a considerable time in religious 
instruction. This naturally reduces the period available for secular 
instruction. Generally a])eaking, the community is backward as com¬ 
pared witli the Hindus ; but as a result of increased efforts both on its 
t)wn part and on that of the administration, the })ercentage of Muham¬ 
madan juipils to y)upils of other communities now bears almost the 
seme pro])ortion as do the Muhammadans themselves to the entire 
population. Greater aj)];)reciation among Muslim leaders of the neces¬ 
sity for increasing the educational level of tlieir co-religionists is a most 
encouraging feature of the situation. Goniereiices have been held 
from time to time during the year under review with the object of 
awakening the interest of the cfuuruunity in educational ju'oblenis. 
and directing attention to tlieir shoil comings in this respect. A great 
ini})etuji towards educ’ational advance may contidcntly be expected to 
result from the erection of the Muhammadan Anglo-Orienial College 
of Aligarh into a centralized lesidential uj.iversitj^ of tlie most modern 
type. In Bombay a scheiiK* for a Tie\\ government Muhammadan college 
is under contemplation. In the sjihere ot vscliool education almost 
evei-y provincial Government has zliowii considerable activity during the 
period under review. In the United Provinces, as already inentiomd, 
special provision has been made in the ])rimary education ])rogjamme 
for the encouragement of Muhammadan schools : wliile in Madras two 
new training schools, one for masters and the other for women teachers, 
have been ofiened Theie is still considerable loi'way to make U]) almost 
everywhere in India, but it is reported that on the whole Muhammadan 
education is gaining ground in a very satisfactory manner. 

In the education of Euro]iea.ns and of tlie domiciled community, 
progress continues to be made. As might be expected, in this 
sphere education does not suffer fiom many of those defects which 
have operated to cripple it in wider ciicles. The European and 
Anglo-Indian community is comparatively small, realises the neces¬ 
sity for education, and is prepared to pay for 
it. Towards the education of the domiciled 
•community, a certain amount of State aid is necessary. This however is 
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caused not by any unwillingness to recognise the advantages of education,^ 
but by sheer lack of the necessary resources. Indeed, redoubled efforts 
are being made by the Anglo-Indian comniunitv to acquire for its mem¬ 
bers an education which will fit them to hold their ])lace in India under 
the new conditions. More than 00 per cent, of the cost of education 
in this branch is met from private resources. During the year under 
review progress has been made with a scheme for the establishment 
of a training college at Ootacamuiid, and a new college for European 
teachers is to be estaV)lished at Sana war in the runjab. 

Turning now to the education of backward and dej)ressed classes, 

_ _ , we have alreadv noticed that some progress 

Depressed classes. , , i ^ • • —r i 

has been made in the admission^ of Panchamas 

into schools under jiublic management in Madras: the total number 
or scholars be] on^in^?; to this depressed class in public schools increasing 
by nearly ijOOO boys and moiT than 2,000 girls in the year under revi(‘w. 
It is interesting to lecocd that from many ])arts ot India a general desire* 
on the part of backward and dejiressed classes for education is raqiorted • 
but it appears that the type of education now suj)]died does not always 
meet their demands. In Berar, for example, ti e backward classes appear 
to be recognising that the breakdown of social barriers is impossible 
until a more satisfactory level of economic efpiality with the supeiior 
classes has been established. Accordingly, tliey prefer to send tiieii 
children for industrial training rather than for Anglo-Vernacular educa¬ 
tion—an interesting examjile of su])erioritv to the jirejudice under vhich 
many of the intelligentsia themselyes still labour. Among aboriginals 
and criminal tribes, the Missionary societies and in })articular the Salya- 
tion Army have continued to carry on admirable vork. These private 
agencies have been jtarticiilaiJy succes.^ful in dealing witli children of 
the criminal tribes. There is still ample sco])(* for further efforts, as may 
be gathered from tlie fact that only ajquoximately i cent, oi the 
total criminal tribe ])opulation iu India, reckoned at 4 millions, is at 
present under instruction. Of the aboriginal |>opuluuon which is 
reckonndjak^nder minions^ approx inia tel y H percent, is at school. 

Technical education continues to occu])y a laige share of the attention 

_ , . - _ .. both of Government and of tlie public. In 

Technical education. . . t i i 

consequence of the Industrial Commission, 

the control of technical and industrial education has now^ been turned 

over to the provincial departments of Industries. It is therefore in the 

records of the Provincial Governments that tlie progress of industrial 

education during the vear under review is to be discovered. Public 
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opinion is fully alive to the importance of increasing both the quantity 
and the quality of the facilities now available for training Indians in 
commercial pursuits. There arc still only 82 colleges and schools of 
commerce in the country, with under G,000 students. This number is 
plainly inadequate to the needs of a po])ulation so large as that oi India, 
and the old difficulty of placing in suitable positions boys who have 
jjassed througli institutions of thts character is already raqjidiy rlisap- 
pearing. In the Punpib a good beginning has been made bv the opening 
of a Government Institute of Commerce at Lahore, whicJi is affiliated 
to the Punjab Uiii^'ersity and prepares students for a diploma. Doubt¬ 
less owing to tlie reorganisation of control which has been undertaken 
during the year under review, the number of students in engineering 
colleges, of which there are only four in India, slightly decreased : but 
il is satisfaetor}" to notice that in the 17 schools of engineering whieh 
are scattered up and dovn the country the attendance of ])upilb inc;eased 
from just over one thousand to over twelve hundred. A College ot 
Engineering has recently been o])ened at tlie Benares Hindu University 
which yiromises to exercise a great influence in overcoming the 
hereditary distaste which many boys of the educated classes display to 
technical and manual pursuits. In future, the control <1 technical 
education will be vested in the popularly eh ei ed ininisters, and it is 
to lie h(.p<cl that tiie enthusiasm with which projects for tlie extension 
of this iuipoilaut hranch are now everywhere greeted will translate 
its(‘lf into practical develoy)ment. 

For a A crv long time to come, the sydieie of teehniral education which 

- . will be ol the most immediate bemefit to the 

Agricultural education. , , ^ t i 

peo])le oi India is agrieultuiai eciucation. 

In another place, mention has been made of some of the work done in 

the higher branches by the Agrii-ultmal Eesearch Institute at Pusa. 

We should notice that there are ajiricultural colleges in Bombay, 

Madras, tlie United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 

Bihar. Similar institutions are shortly to be opened in Bengal and 

Burma, where the need for them is already great. It is hoped that the 

scheme for an Agricultural Institute at Dacca in Bengal, which aims at 

affording a thorough practical training to young men who have already 

been through a course in pure science, will shortly be given a trial. 

In matters relating to agricultural educat'oii, it is interesting to note, 

Bombay is still ahead of other yirovinces so far as numbers are concerned. 

'The Agricultural College at Poona is increasing its students, which now 

•come not only from adjoining provinces and states, but from localities 
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farther afield. Perhaps the best proof that this college is beginning to 
realise the aims of its designers lies in the fact that an increasing number 
of agricultural graduates now prefer to return to the land and put 
their knowledge to practical application, rather than to enter (lovern- 
nient service. The majority of the agricultural colleges in India run 
two scparato courses, a 1on»jer and a. shoiter. with the idea of 
attracting two distinct classes of people. The long courses are steadily 
increasing in popularity among the sons of landholders, who are 
beginning to consider the possibility of taking up agriculture as a 
profession. The shorter course, which is generally a vernacular 
course, is patronised principally hy the sons of less wealthy men, who 
desire a certain amount of scientific training in order to obtain the 
best results from their own holdings. But in addition to the training 
en in the colleges, which, whether in Ihe long or in the short 
course, is of a comparatively advanced nature, efforts have lor some 
time been made to stimulate agricultural education of a more ehmentary 
type. In Bombay", for example, there are six vernacular agricultural 
schools, whicli are doing very useful work. This type of training has 
yet to commend itself to the people for whom it is ])rimarily planned. 
The two new agricultural model schools, started in the Central Provin<‘os, 
of which mention was made in last year's Beport, did not ]>rove much oi 
an attraction to students belonging In the landholding classes. En¬ 
quiries seem to reveal that the ciUTiculum followed w^as soniewnat loo 
technical for the taste of the people, who desire their sons to obtain 
rather a general education on a sufticientlv broad basis than an educa¬ 
tion in w’hich practically everything is taught wdth a strong l>ias tow aids 
agriculture. But the propaganda w^orl: ol the Agricultural De]')artnicnt 
is producing every year a keener deniand for manures, for im])roved 
implements and for scientific methods. As a result of this, the demand 
. ^ of the cultivating classes for an education 

opu ar inheres . which will enable their sons to apply effectively 

the results of agricultural research wwk, is steadily springing up. In 
rural elementary schools up and dowm India, increased stress is being laid 
on the provision of elementary agricultural training. In the Punjab, 
the logical development of this idea has already been followed up, and 
teachers are being put through a practical course of agriculture at the 
Lyallpur College. It is also interesting to notice tliat a course of agri¬ 
cultural education for soldiers has been initiated at the Julhindur demon¬ 
stration farm in the Punjab—a line of advance which promises to be of 
considerable importance in the future. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Government and the People. 


Peace and order. 


Hitherto, we have been dealing maini}" with certain progres.sive 
activitir's upon whicli, in India as elsewhere, the prosperity of the country 
directly de])ends. We have now to consider very briefiy those more 
primitive functions of the administration, apart from wliich stability 
and yjrogress alike dissoKe into a welter of anarchy. Of these functions, 
not the least important, and probably the most remarkable, is the 
maintenance of the public peace among tlie millions who inhabit 
British India. 

Some outline of tlie various difliculties encountered by the police 
in the course of tlieir task of pre.serving law 
and order among a population of 2JO millions, 
has been given in preceding Keports. Jn order to a])preciate these 
difliculties, it must be reniembered tiiat- the peo])le of India are com- 
])osed of races more cih er.'<e from one aiiother in language, customs 
and ])hysi(pie, than any to l>e lound included in the boundaries of 
Euiope. Wiiile many are in a state of ci\iiization which will bear 
con)])aris<)n with that of any Western country, there are others who, 
habituated for centuries to a life of disorder, are only restrained by the 
strong arm of the administration from re-assuming their predatory 
liabitN at the exj^ensc of the peaceful and the progressive sections of 
the p()])ulntion. It is not therefore siirpri.'^ing to find that in the course 
of any given twelve months, the ta.-^ks which liave to i)e undertaken 
by the Indian Police include many \Nliicli might well seem character¬ 
istic of widely separated centuries in the history of EurOjOe. At the 
one extreme, there comes the ])revcntion of reckless driving on the 
part of chaufi'eurs in tlie highly westernised cities of Calcutta, Madras 
or Eangoon : while at the other there comes the ta.sk of dealing with 
the tropical jungles of Burma. Between the 
two are the intermittent religious riots, which 
almost every year convulse for a few days 
rural or urban populations of normally peaceful 
character; recurrent highway robhenes by gangs of bandits; and 
peasant mass movements similai in many respects to those which 

( ) 
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characterised certain periods of European history during; tlie Middle 
Ages. Throughout llie whole of British India the total strength of the 
civil ])oliee is just ovxt 1,000 officers of the rank of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, and of higher grad and some *JO2,00() oifieers and men of 
the lower ranks. In addition to these there are some 30,000 officers 
and men of the Military Police, of wliom more than half belong to Jhirma. 

During the year under leview, there have been consistent efforts 
on the part of the administration to improve tlie pay and prospects 
of the Indian Police. As may be gathered from the multifarious Tiatnre 
of tlieir duties, it is extremely importa?it lliat even the subordinate 
ranks sluaild recruit men oi the riglit stani]) to pcTforni the dillicult 
- n<l responsible task of safeguarding ]jublie ]»eace. Accordingly, 
schemes for providing tlie rank and file with suitable accommodation, 
for maintaining-a more ade<|uate reserve to enable leave to be granted 
more freely, and for increasing the rewanls for good service, have been 
put into operation almost everywhere in India. Two years ago, tlie 
siiortage of men vas causing serious anxietv to tbe authorities; for 
small pay, heavy work and difliculty of obtaining leave, discouraged 
many suitable men from joining the service. But as a result of the 
improvements aliovc mcntii/m'd, the ]>olice cadres are now beginning 
to till up. Discipline shows stea(*v signs of im])i‘oveinont and depart¬ 
mental punishments are on the deciiiKc But the average annual cost 
|of the policeman throughout India is still only £35 ])cr man, including 
oliicers ; which means tiiat the cost of p ,*lic‘‘prr)tection is something 
like Id per head of the })(jj)ulat.ion. It cannot therefore be snrpridng 
that the police system in general, wliile extremely efficient in pro[)or- 
tion to the money s])cnt u])on it, does not yet attain the level of the 
corresponding force in England. 

Upon tlie possibility of recruiting men of the right stam]) and placing 
them in a position of coinjiarative iminunitv from the many sjiecial 
temptations with which their work is beset, depends the problem of 
rehabilitating the police in the eyes of the educated public in India. 
At present, only just over half the policemen of India can read and 
write, and until the force in other provinces can be brought up to the 
91 per cent, standard of literacy that exists in Madras, it will be difficult 


Efficiency of the Police. 


to expect a much higher standard of efficiency 
than at present exists. It must be remembered 


that the variety of work which the Indian police are called upon to 


perform, and the different classes of criminals with whom they are 
compelled to deal, makes it extremely difficult for them to satisfy their 
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sajnewhat exacting critics. The methods which are not only desir¬ 
able blit even essential when applied to the suppression of highway 
robbery, naturally cause deep resentment when applied a few miles away 
to a highly educated town po])ulation, accustomed to all the amenities 
of twentieth century existence, and intensely resentful of anything 
approaching higli-handedness on the part of the police. The dihicnlt 
position of the force has not been eased of lale by the tense atmosphere 
of excitement which has pervaded the ijolitically minded classes in 
India. The police, being that arm of the administration with which 
the average citizen is hrouglit nn^jst closely into contact, have to bear 
the brunt of any general un]>opuiaritv which the adminisiration as 
a whole has gained for itself. Accordingly, therefore, the otfeuccs of 
the individual ])olieeman are widely advertised and consistently exagger¬ 
ated, while the g(ineral good work of the force is too often y)assed over 
in silence. Public oj)ini()n still tends to look upon the policeman as 
the symbol of o])prossion and restraint. This is in part due to his 
function of maiidaining order in times of political exciteiuent, of arrest¬ 
ing political leaders who have over-step];(d 
The Force^in the Public conducting 

en({Uiries regarding alleged sedition. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that there still exists a small but 
steadily decreasing amount of corruj>tioii among low paid subordinates, 
who are exposed to temptation of every kind. The inherited tradition 
whieii ideiithies executive authority with arbitrary power, and refuses 
to believe tliat repression may spring from honest striving after public 
good, is also a fact(»r in the unp)opnlarity of the police. It is however 
satisfactory to notice in tin's Report, as in last year's, a steady decrease 
in the volume of complaints of individual high-handedness brought 
against the police by the vocal secti<»n of Indian opinion. During the 
year 1920 there has been in most parts of India a steadily growing 
measure of co-o])eration between the police and the public. This may 
be taken t# indicate an increasing a[)])rociation on the part of the 
public at large of the difficulties and the responsibilities of those 
W’hose duty it is to maintain the peace. It is hardly necessary to 
point out how salutary will be the effect of this growth of respon¬ 
sibility on the part of tlie Indian community at large. So long as the 
police were isolated from the public in their fight against the forces 
of disorder, it w^as difficult to see how the policeman could ever become 
in India, what he has for so long been in England, the friend and 
.servant of the individual citizen, liut the dissipation of the suspicion 
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with which the police are encompassed is a slow business. A disquieting 
feature of their present position is the practice, more common 
perhaps in India than in other parts of the Empire, of bringing false 
charges against them. It may be mentioned that in Bengal alone, 
in the course of twelve months, no fewer than 33 civil suits whicli were 
proved to be lalse were brought against members of the police ; wliile 
of nearly GOO criminal complaints preferred against them hy private 
individuals, over 430 ended in acquittal or discharge. This, as was 
pointed our by Lord llonaldshay when commenting upon it, affords 
a clear proof that the great majority oi tliese suits were brought out 
of malice. 

During the year 1920, the police system of India has been ex])osed 

, to a strain which, if less sevuTo than that of 
Difficulties oi the period. i 

tlie year 1919, was none the less very consi- 

derable. As was mentioned in last year's luport, it is a geneml axiom 
of administration ip Ipdui thatjprime tends to rise in direct,prppoxtion 
to the severity of economic stress. Kow during the major porrioii of 
tile year under review, the good monsoon of 19J9 and tlie higli prices 
ol agricultural produce tended to decreas<‘ substantially such crimes 
as highway robbery. Tliero was a com]>arative absence also (d iood 
riots and market looting, wliich are a freijuent cause of disordcT when 
harvests are bad. But throiigliouf rural India. tJiere lias been a consi¬ 
derable amount of agitation, not alwavs tree from disorder. In tlie 
United Provinces and Bihar, in particular, the peasants, who have for 
long j)osscsscd their own definite grievances, have, as already mentioned, 
organised themselves in several districts into 
grarian trou le. Tenants’ Unions. Occasionally, under the 

influence of bad advice either from a ])olitical agitator or a lTo])iaii 
visionary, the 2 )eaceful activities of these unions liave temporarily 
transmuted themselves into violence, (.-ertaiii leaibus of the non-co- 
operation movement, finding that their success among the educated 
classes was luoblematical, have turned* tlieir attention^ to exciting 
ignorant pcasant.s, already sutficiently restive under grievances of their 
own. Towards the close (d the period under review, a serious situation 
arose in Partaljgarh (Oudh), where some thousands of peasants, exas¬ 
perated by restraints placed upon certain leaders coming into the 
District from outside,—leaders wlio, the local authorities feared, were 
inciting to a breiich of the peace—began to loot and rob. Tlie police 
behaved with great restraint, but were ultimately compelled to 
fire, inilicting a few casualties. As must unfortunately be the case* 
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in India, exaggerated and misleading accounts of the incident were 
current in certain of the less reputable newspapers, with the result that 
a fre^h count wn^ added to the long indictment against the police 
which exists in the minds of many Indians. It has aheady been hinted 
that the popular conception of the character of the police in India is 
such as to make it possible, in theory at least, to bring almost any charge 
against them with the certainty of it being believed by some sections 
at least of public o])inion. A curious example of this occurred in the 
Chanijiaran district o^ Bihar in November, where the looting of certain 
villages by the population of certain other villages was without the 
slightest apparent pistTheation laid to the door of the police. Unfor- 
tuhatel}' fn tliisl^ase, as in others, the persons who framed vague accusa¬ 
tions without any attemi)t to verify the tacts can with difiieulty be 
induecvl to make such rejiaration as is in their pcwver by pn]>liely with¬ 
drawing charges even when they have been proved liaseless. Even 
the arrest, in tin* same Partabgarh District to which reference was made 
a]) 0 \c, of a notorious bad character who had ]>eeri terrorising the 
neigL])()urh()od by ids depredations, was distiuted In’ a section of the 
press of the I’nited Pruvinces into an accusation that t]\e ]>obce were 
j)erseeiiting wwthy citizens for no Letter reason than that they had 
joined tlie Tenants’ Union. 

During tlie year Jh2o. considerable juogress has been made in the 
Dacoity su])pression of gang-rob})er)\ which is generally 

so fonnidable in the United and the Central 
Provinces. It was mentioned in the Deport for 191b that there had 
been regular ])itehed battles in that area betw^een the police and^baruls 
of robbers. The difficulty of suppressing these dacoits is always increased 
by the fact that they terrorise tlie villagers by cruelties so atrocious 
that few or norm can he found to give evidence against them. But 
during the year under re\iew both in the United Provinces and in the 
Central Provinces, the police delinitely gained the upper hand over 
the gangs. Individual acts of great gallantry on the part of the force 
have contributed largely to this success, and ihe increasing resistance 
offered by villagers when attacked by brigands is a symptom of their 
growing confidence in the strength of the forces of law and order. But 
no little credit for the triumph of the police over this particular form 
of crime must he ascribed to tlie hearty co-operation of the authorities 
of the Indian States. Formerly one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the suppression of gang robbery consisted in the fact that the robbers, 
after committing their depredations, wmuld scatter themselves over 
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a wide area, ultimately taking refuge beyond the borders of the nearest 
Indian State. Ikit in the year 1920, both in the United Provinces and 
in the Central Provinces, the authorities of particular States have co¬ 
operated most heartily in bringing such activities to a close. Particular 
mention may be made of the action taken by the State of Gwalior 
under the personal supervision of His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia 
himself, which resulted in the arrest and conrictioii of no fewer than 
105 robbers. 

So far as urban crime is concerned, tlie vear 1920 Itas been for the 
police a heavy one. Iji the middle of the year 
an Clime. there was a remarkable outbreak of hooli¬ 

ganism in Calcutta which caused the greatevu consternation to [)eaeeful 
citizens. Hands of (Uni'JaH or ])rofes>ional bravos armed with blud¬ 
geons. mainlv hailing from provinces outside Bengal, t^rroriseil thronged 
localities in < alcutta, robliing and beating ])caceful citizens and severely 
handling such p<)]ice as ventured to interfere with them. Tiie outbreak 
tinally culminated in the murder, by a baud of these hooligans, of a 
rich and respected citizen of (-alcutta, who had ventured to remons¬ 
trate with them for singing obscene songs in front of his liouse. Public 
oy)inion being aroused, it was possible for the police to deni with the 
outbreak iu a firm and i horough-going manner, with the result that 
by the end of the peri<jd under revdew, the tixaible had to a great extent 
disappeared. 

Keligious disturbances unfortunately made their ap])earance once 
more in the course of the year 1920. In southern India there were 
serious religious riots at Nellorc, and in northern India at Agra, Fatchpur 
Sikri, and Hilib hit., In several ca.scs, these riots occurred on account 


Religious disturbances. 


of the passage of a Hindu procession in front 
of a mos([ue. In Agra, it may be noticed, 
the well meant efforts on the part of the leaders of the Hindu and the 
Muslim community to avoid a clash during the coincidence of a local 
swimming fair with the great Muhammadan season of Moharram, broke 
down, with the result that 25 men were injured and the police were 
compelled to disperse the rioters. In Rangoon also there were serious 
cow-killing riots, which resulted in the injury of several Muhammadans. 

The serious and prolonged epidemic of strikes to which reference 
has been made elsewhere, threw an addition¬ 
ally heavy burden upon the police throughout 
the whole of the year 1920. The duty of maintaining order among 
a. crowd of many thousand excited and angry strikers is no lighter in 


Labour troubles. 
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India than elsewhere ; and it must be ascribed to their tactful handling 
of various diflicult situations that the occasions upon which the police 
were compelled to open fire were few'. In no case was firing resorted 
to save under the strain of persistent stone throwing, which threatened 
to overwhelm the small j)arties of police available. None the less 
the mere fact that firing took place at all did not fail to arouse 
considerable comment on the part of the thinking public of India. 
There is reason to believe that strenuous eilorts wfill be made in the 
future to limit recourse to this drastic ste]> even more narrowly than 
is the case at present. One difficulty of the situation arises from the 
fact that Indian mobs are frequently armed with heavy bludgeons, 
of a ty])e with which mobs in Western countries are fortunately 
unfamiliar. In combination with stone throwing, tljc employn er t of 
these bludgeons by a mob renders its dispersal much more difficult 
by the ordinary tactics of a baton charge than would be the case 
under corresponding circumstances in Euro])e or America. 

It is encouraging to find that during the year 1920. anarchical crime 
_ , has still fuither declined. There is everv 

ec me 0 anarc y. reason to hope, indeed, that w ith the increasingly 
rapid advance of India towards self-governing institutions, the party 
which hopes to attain self-government by violent ends will steadily 
disappear. The s])irit of the time has indeed changed greatly, and 
young idealists, similar to those who all too often represented the flow er 
of voutliful ])atriotism in Bengal, can now^ find an outlet for theii 
energies which is more profitable at once for India and for theinseK es 
than the ])ursuit of anarchical crim(‘. That the ])arty of anajch}’ 
still alive, is unfortunately juoved by the occurrence of certain jobberie.-' 
wfith ])()litical motives during tlu* ])eriod under review'. But it must 
be plain that the^e ertmes. regrettable though tiiey are. rejnesent a 
coiLsiderable improvement u]>od tl e condition of affairs indicated by the 
Mam])uri cons])iracy case of which mention was made in last year's 
Report. The steady growth of effective })ubli(‘ oj>inion against enter¬ 
prises of this kind is ])erha])s even more res].(ui^ible for their suppres¬ 
sion than the devoted activities of tlie Criminal intelligence De})art- 
ment. The ready hel]) which was afiorded during the year under 
review' by multitudes of peacefully disposed persons in bringing danger¬ 
ous criminals to justice, serves to indicate a development wbicli is full 
of promise for the near future. 

It may be noted in jjasaing that the central offices of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department in India are now equipped with scientific 
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Examination of ques- 
tionedjdocuments. 


apparatus which facilitates the em})loymcnt of tlie latest resources 
of detection for the confusion of the crijuinal. As an illustration 
mention may be made of the work wliicii is done by the Government 
Examiner of Que.stu)ned Documents, Mr. F. 
Brewester. Photography j)lays an im})(»rtant 
])art in the examination of documents wiili a 
view to determining tlieir genuineness. TJie Ciovernment Examiner 
has at his disposal a well equipj)etl Ial)orat(>i‘v completely e(juip])ed 
with up-to-date scientiiic a])pliances. Jle has to d(‘al willi rc'lcuences 
ot VcU'ious kinds in a great variety of languages fioni all ])arts of 
India and Burma, as well as from such distant ])oiiits as Shanghai, 
Baghdad, Moinba^sa and Ceylon. In cons(‘qiU‘n(‘e of the large tract 
of country from wliich references arc received, the variety ol work is 
very great. Probably in no other <*ountry do the same facilities exist 
for the study of questioned documents. As an examyde of the kind 
of scientiiic detection work which is handled l»v this ofliee, mention 
may be made of a case concerning an elected ]\Iember of an Indian 
Council, who wa.'. sought to be unseated on the allegation oi having 
signed a ty|.)cwritt<'u letttu*, which, il genuine, rendered him entirely 
unlit for participation in any public body. But the identili(*atiou of 
particular typewriting muciiine.'> is now a matter of scientific certainty, 
and it was proved conclusively that the lettei was not tyj)ed on any 
machine to wdiich tlic Miunber in question could ].)ossibly ha\ e had 
access. Another interesting case is conneded with a leceiit eh‘Ction 
])etition. The genuiiieness of the nomination payxa’ de])ended uj)on 
wdicther a signatur<‘ was [daced upon a thund> iin])iession. or vice 
versa. It w^as satisfactorily ]uoved by the (.ioverunient Examiner 
that the ftiguatiire had been WTitten lird and the thuml) impression 
yilaced upon the ]‘aper afierwards. Many other instances might be 
given as to tlie utility of this interesting brancli ol detection ; but 
enough has been said to indicate that the Indian Police authorities 
have at their disy)osal methods and facilities which may challenge com¬ 
parison wdth those in use in othiir countries. 

The detection of the criminal is a necessary yueliminary to his incar¬ 
ceration. The jail remains in India as elsewhere a necessary pare of 
the machinery by wdiich society secures its owui yirotection. 

Mention was made in last year's Kejjort of approaching changes 
in the Indian jail system. At present, mainly 
on account of the great size of the Indian 
continent, jail management is conducced by local Governments in widely 
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different fashion. There is too little inter-communication between the 
agencies responsible for tliis work in the different provinces, which 
are thereby to some extent deprived of the beneht which they would 
r»therwise derive from pooling their experience. To a considerable 
ch^gree, uniformitv of procedure in all y^rovinces is not merel*/ 
undesiraiJe but also impossible, on account of varying conditions, 
iiut there is reason to tliink that certain general princi])ies governing 
the treatment of criminals might receive more extenderl application 
throughout India than is at ]’)resent the case. Accordingly as was 
mentioned in India in 151 b ’ a Committee was appointed to investi¬ 
gate the whole (piestiori f)f prison administration with the object of 

_ x -t « apr>lving to the svstem at present in existence 

The Jails Committee. - i- i m r 

m liKua the most valuable ol the experience 

wliich has resulted from western progress. This Committee visited manv 
prisons and industrial and reformatory schools in Great Britain, in 
addition to touring in the United Stat('s, Jaj)an, the Philippine Islands 
and Hongkong. Their work came to an end in the summer of 1920, 
wlien after an extensive investigation of prison conditions in India 
and Burma and a lengthy visit to the Andamans, their report was 
yilaced in the hands ot the Govenmient of India. This report is 
the lirst general survey of Indian prison administration that has been 
made for thirty years, and contains many recommendations which are 
likely to have a far-reaching effect. Published just subsequent to 
the close of the period under review, it is at present under considera¬ 
tion, and already an official announcement has been made that one of 
the most important of its recommendations, the progressive abandon- 
in(*nt (/i the Teiial SerMen»ent m tlie Andamans, has been accepted 
by tb)\crniiu*iiT. fn general, it ma\ be said that the Tleport lays 
stress u])on the nec(*>sity of improving and iiK*reasing the existing 

_ .icconiTiMKlation : of recruiting a better class of 

The Report. , . .i ‘ x 

'warders : oi ])rovKlmg education tor prisoners : 

and of so shaping ])risou industries as to meet the needs of consuming 

departments of (ioveriimeut. It recommends the creation of children's 

courts: the ado[)tion of the English system of release on license for 

adolescents, and the seiiaration of civil from criminal offences. 

While there are grounds for sup])Osing that the administration of 
Indian jails has a good deal to learn from improvements which have 
been introduced of recent years into Western countries, it would be a 
mistake to imagine that many of the problems w^hich the Indian Jails 
Committee has been asked to investigate have not for many years been 
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the subject of study in India. Here as elsewhere increasing attention 
is now paid to the ameliorative treatment of criminals, and to the 
possibility of reclaiming them for decent society. Much progress in this 
direction has been made ; and prisoners are now taught useful trades 
which will enable them on tlieir release to earn an honest li\elihood. 
This is simplitied by the fact that by far the largest proportion of 
prisoners—some 100,000 out of an average daily 
prison population of less than 127,000—come 
from the agricultural community. The experiment is now being tried 
of teaching these men the latest agricultural improvements under 
the supervision of the local agricultural de]>artmcnt. Classes of 
prisoners are taken round the various fields of demonstration farms, 
and jail farms now exist in many places. It is hardly nec#\'<sarv to 
point out that jail industries of various kinds such as printing, oil¬ 
pressing, brick and tile making, carpet making, paper making and 
weaving have long been carried on wntli success and have now 
attained a development which enables them to ])ay some portion of tlie 
expense of the whole system. During the year 1919, for exam]>le, 
£250.090 out of a total cost of £l,500,tMK> was paid by tli(‘ earnings 
of the prisoners themselves. It is hoped that with the increasing 
development of jail industries, this proportion will be considerably 
enlarged. 

The treatment of youthful prisoners in India follows the lines now 
laid down by modern administrations in other parts of the world. The 
Borstal system is flourishing in two provinces, and excellent worlc is 
being done by the boys in the industrial classes. The provision of 
sound industrial training for youthful prisoners and tlieir segregation 
from hardened ofienders, is of course a generally acce{)te(l ]>olicy. 
But in India as elsewhere, the ultimate success of any movement for 
reclaiming prisoners, whether youthful or adult, must remain in the 
hands of the general public. Valuable work is now being done in 
caring for discharged prisoners by the voluntary w'elfare organizations 

which exist in various parts of India. The 
Salvation Army, in India as elsewhere, makes 
a special point of caring for discharged prisoners and providing a 
respectable livelihood for men conditionally released. In Bombay and 
in several other large centres the Released Prisoners Aid Society is 
performing a valuable function; and during the year under review, 
efforts were made to inaugurate a Prisoners Aid Society in Madras. 
But all that is at present accomplished by such voluntary organizations 
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is a mere fraction of what might be done for the reclamation of 
released prisoners; and if only the general public can be sufficiently 
interested in this most important social question, the progress in the 
near future may be expected to be more satisfactory. 

From this brief consideration of the machinery which aims at the 
preservation of law and order, we turn to a survey of the field which 
exists for the cultivation of those positive virtues of citizenship, apart 
from which any community, however law-abiding, must remain 
apathetic and lifeless. 

As to the importance of tlie i>art to be played by local self-govern- 
« , « X ment in India today, there can be no two 

opimons. It IS in this sj)hcre, and m this 
sphere alone, that administrative exj)erience and communal ideals can 
be implanted in the population at large ; but probably in no other 
branch of civic activity is the contrast between India and progressive 
countries at present so marked. In Europe and in America, institu¬ 
tions of self-government are i)lanted deep in the consciousness of the 
people, and upon them the fabric of nationhood has been solidly 
erected. In India the situation is different. The ideal of nationhood 
is, it is true, making it"' way in an ever-increasing degree among the 
educated classes ; but it has yet to penetrate into the masses of the 
population. Until communal ideals and the civic spirit can be 
instilled into the Indian masses, it will be impossible to achieve that 
concentration upon national ends, as envisaged first through realisa¬ 
tion of local needs, without which complete nationhood cannot exist. 

It is only just to say that the disappointing history of local self- 
government during the last 25 years is not altogether to be explained 
by the apathy of those among whom it has been artificially implanted. 
Historically speaking, the institutions of local self-govermnent in their 
present form are a creation of the British rule : but there is no doubt 
that for centuries prior to the foundation of that rule, indigenous insti¬ 
tutions framed for ends not dissimilar both existed and worked. During 
the anarchy of the 18th century, they were in a large measure destroyed 
by the prevailing system of military despotism ; and in the period of 
re-creation for which the 19th century stood, their submerged founda¬ 
tions were not utilised to the best possible advantage by British 
administrators. Hence it is that the existing institutions of local self- 
government are to a considerable degree alien 
Seasons short- people, and although 

they are striking their roots more deeply year 
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l)y year, it is unfair to expect very rapid progress. Moreover, for the 
last 25 years they have been administered very largely by highly 
competent official agency, able and willing to relieve the non-official 
njembers of such small responsibilities as were actnally allotted to 
them. In consetpience, the institutions of local self-government in 
India have in large measure failed to enlist the services of that 
class of piiblic-s])irited men, conscious of their ability to wield })Ower 
when it is entrusted to them, up^ui which tlie system de])ends so largely 
for its success in England and America. It is much to be lioped that 
the transfer of local self-government to Ministers elected by the })eople 
will result in a transformation of the s])irit which now exists. Until 
this can be accom])lished, ]irogress is bound to remain disa])|)(>intingly 
.<low. Up to the present, it is not unfair to say. municipalities and 
district boards have proved themselves apathetic because tlie ])owers 
entrusted to them liave been as a rule insignihc.ant. Th(*s(* ])owers 
liave continued insignificant because of the apathy and lack of 

f)ublic spirit of the members. A vicicnis circle has thus been cn^ated, 

which has only brok(m down witliin the last three or four years 

through a determination on the part of Government to entrust larger 
powers to these instituti(»ns and to confer upon their members a degree 
of responsibility which must necessarily rouse them from tlie apathy 
in which they liave too long remained. 

A brief survey of the ]>rogress of munici})alities and district boards 
during the period under review’ wdll clearly reveal, first, the gradual 

^ awakening of a new spirit in response to the 

Progress in 1920. , , r i / ^ i 

altered policy ot tlio administration ; anu 

secondly, the amount of leeway which has to be made up before the 
institutions of local self-government in India can range themselves 
on a footing equal to that of corresponding institutions in the w^est. 
Taking iirs^ municipalities, \x. is to be noticed that there are some 730 
. . Tnunici])alitios in British India, with some- 

unicipa ities. thing umler73? iniTTion ])eople resident within 

til eir Jill lit Of„tlmsp mup^eija Jitie'^rqughly 550 liave p, jiopulation 

of less than 20,000 persons and the remainder a population of 20,000 
and over. As compared wdth the tfital ]>opulation of particular pro¬ 
vinces, the population resident wdthin municipal limits is largest in 
Bombay, where it amounts to 17 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other jirovinces it varies from 
3 to 0 ppr cent, of the total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities we find that considerably more than half of the 
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total members are elected. Ex-off.do members are rouglil}^ Kl ])er cent, 
and nominated 32 per cent. Elected members are almost everywhere 
in a majority. Taking all municipalities together, the non-officials out¬ 
number the officials by nearly fiv^e to one. The functions of munici¬ 
palities are classed under the heads of Public Safety, Health, Con¬ 
venience and Instruction. For the discharge of these responsibilities, 
there is a municipal income of just under tlO-f) millions, two-thirds 
oJ which is derived from taxation and the remainder from ]iiunici])al 
proj)erty, contributions froin j)rovinc*ial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generalh^ s[)eaking, the incaune of municij)alities is small, the 
four cities ol Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Rangoon tngetlier providing 
nearly 38 per cent, of the total. The average income of all munici¬ 
palities other than the four mentioned above is only some £9,0(K). The 
total expenditure of municipalities excluding that debited to tlie lie.id 
“ extraordinary and delit " amounted in 191«S-B) to Hi t) millions. The 
iieaviest items of this ex])enditure come under the lieafls of Co xisuc- 
vanev'" and " Public Works,'* which amount to 17 per cent, and 15 per 
cent. respectively. “ Supply * comes to 8 jier cent., itejluagc 

roughly to 0 percent., and “Jgducatioti " to no more than 7*b per c^mt. 
In some localities the e.xpc uditure on education is con.^Ide^ably in excess 
of the av'erage. Jn tlie Bombay Presidency, excluditjg Bombay city, 
for exam))le, the (‘xpenditure on education amounts to more than 18 
])(*r cent, of the total funds, while in Central Provinees and Berar it 
is over 15 per cent. 

In view of the fact that only 10 per cent, of the ])o])ulation of British 
^ , India lives in tciwns, municipal administration, 

however efficient, cannot affect m any large 
degree the great mass of the [leojile Hence it is that particular 
importance attaches in India to the working and constitution of the 
district boards, which ])eri'orin in rural areu'^ those functions wbicli 
in urban areas are assigneil to the miinieipaliCu^s. In almost iverv 
district of British India there is a board, siibonlinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards, while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar and 
Orissa, there are also Hnion Committees. Throughout India at large 
there are some 200 district boards with roughly 550 sub-district boards 
subordinate to them. There are also more than 850 Union Committees. 
This machinery has jurisdiction over a population which was some 
212 millions in 1918-19. Leaving aside for one moment the Union 
Committees, we see that the members of the Ibmrds numbered more 
than 13,000 igt , 1918*19, of whom^ia..p£X--cenL elected# During 
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the year under review, as will be seen later, the tendency has been 
throughout India to increase the elected members of the district boards 
at the expense of the nominated and the official members. It should 
be remembered that the boards are practically jtnajxoed.ixy Indians 
who constitute 94 per. cent, of the whole membership. Only 19 per 
cent, of the total members of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1918-19—tne latest figures available at the 
moment of writing—amounted to £8*7 millions, the average income 
of each district board together with xts subordinate boards being £47,000: 
The most important item of revenue is provincial rates, which represent 
a proportion of the total income varying from 20 per cent, in the Central 
I Provinces to 53 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. This income is mainly 
I expended upon civil works, such as xOtlds and bridges (£3 G millions) 
i the other principal objects of expenditure being education (£2 3 millions 
medical and sanitary works (£0-8 millions) and general administration. 

One interesting feature of the year under review has been the marked 
activity displayed by the great cities of British India in the direction 
of civic improvement. IVlention has been made in other parts of this 
Report of the beneficent activities of the Improvement Trusts of Bombay 
and Calcutta in ameliorating the conditions under which the masses 
live. Particular attention has been paid in both places to the housing 

, inoblem, which indeed cries aloud for urgent 
Civic improvement. ^ i n j 

solution. Development Commissioners, called 

trustees, have been a])j)ointed with the object of accelerating the work 

of the trusts ; the funds available, which have during the year under 

review been augmented by civic loans, are very large. In refreshing 

contrast with the apathy and poverty of the munici])al administration 

of many up-country towns, stands the well directed activity and 

continuous response to public interest of the municipalities in the great 

cities. Improvement Trusts have recently been constituted in Cawnpore 

and Lucknow in the United Provinces; important schemes have 

been sanctioned and arc in the course of execution. These projects, 

however, are naturally of less magnitude than the operations of the 

Trusts of Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon, the cost of which runs into 

millions sterling. The scheme, for example, which has now been 

projected for the reclamation of Back Bay in Bombay will challenge 

comparison, both in its magnitude and in the results which its success 

may achieve, with municipal operations almost anywhere else in the 

world. In the case of Calcutta, the clearing of congested districts, the 

development of suburban areas, and the institution of far-reaching 
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drainage schemes, indicate a breadth of vision and command over 
resources which would be a source of pride to the inhabitants of any 
city within the British Empire. 

It has already been indicated that only in the largest towns do the 
institutions of local self-government work in a manner comparable 
with those of the west. Some reasons for the unsatisfactory nature 
of the work of the smaller municipalities have already been mentioned ; 
and the shortcomings of the system have for some time attracted the 
serious notice of the administration. It will be remcmbcTed Ijjkat refer¬ 
ence was made in the Report upon the Progress of India in 1917-18 to 
a comj)rehensive Resolution of the Government of India, the aim of 
which was to lay down the lines of a policy along which the future 
development of municipal self-government might proceed. The 
im])ortance of this Resolution lay in the fact that it placed in the fore¬ 
front of the objects of self-government, the 
Relaxation^^of official training of the people in the management of 

their own affairs ; and laid down in clear-cut 
form the doctrine that political education must take precedence over 
departmental efficiency. In consequence of the stimulus which has been 
afforded by this Resolui/ion, the general relaxation of Governmental 
control over local bodies is steadily proceeding, and during the period 
under review there have been notable signs that the additional responsi¬ 
bility thrown upon members both of the municipalities and the district 
boards is inducing them to take a greater interest in their work. In 
Bengal there are 115 municipalities outside Calcutta, and the interest 
taken in civic affairs continues to increase. In most towns the ordinary 
municipal services are moderately efficient. On the other hand, only 
40 of these municipalities have an income of over £3,000 a year, while 
26 have actually to carry on their work on less than £1,000 a year. 
Considering that the total municipal i)opulatioii, leaving Calcutta out 
of consideration, is some 2 millions, calculation shows that the expenses 
of municipal administration amount only to some 
seven shillings per head of the population. 
Roads and public works, conservancy, wafer supply and general adminis¬ 
tration consume more than half the total revenue, and the remainder 
has to carry the charges for education, medical relief, sanitation and 
the like. In sj)itc of revised assessments, it is to be noticed that the 
income of the majority of municipalities in Bengal remains practically 
stationary. The official report notices that the real needs are enter¬ 
prise and a policy of progress. None the less, the record oi the year 
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under review lor the Bengal municipalities is not discouraging. The 
same is true in regard to district boards. The ])olicy of making these 
institutions self-governing in a more real sense, has been further 
pursued by the extension, during the year under review, of the privilege 
of electing their own chairman to fifteen district boaids. Twenty district 
boards out of tweiitv-hve liave now been removed from official 
tutelage ; and it l)as been decided to increase the number of members 
of tJie district boards, and also to enlarge the [)ro])ortion of those 
elected, #roni one-half to two-thirds. The ex])erinient, to which 
reference was made in last year's report, of holding confeienccs of 
district board re])resentat ives. has tended to stimulate interest in the 
work ol these bodies, and to facilitate the inteichange of ideas and 
the ])romoti()n of j)rogress. Tlie income ol the distiict boaids in Bengal 
amounts to millions a ytnir, and their opportunities for d(‘velo])ment 
and progressive administration are considt'iable. There is a sat sfactory 
tendency to adopt a jiioie lo waid jiolicy, particularly in public health 
administration : but more might lie doin' if the boards abandoned the 
system of tinaiicing capital works from current, revemu's. 
r It may be nn'ntioned in jiassing that tlie reluctance of the district 
fboaids to tax tln'inseh es is a feature whudi is not confined to B(*ngal. 
The reports of tlie administration ol district l)oards up and down India 
reveal the fact that wiiile tin* majority f>l those who serve up(»n them 
arc (juite alive to the advantages of improved administiation, tiny 
are unwilling to face the cf)rresj)oinrmg financial (d)lip,ations. The 
general inijiression still remains abroad that tin* Provincial and ('(‘utral 
Governments jiossess an inexhaustible ])urse. from wliich they ar(' only 
pre\ent(‘d by contumacy from lelicving all tin* financial cmbarrasMiients 
and limitations under wdiicli tin' distiict boards lalnair. One method 
of shattering this simjile belit'f and arousing the ])(‘ople at large t(^ a 
sense of resjionsibility for self-im])iovemeiit, is to be found in the efforts 
now' being madt' lor the institution of villagt* S(‘ll-g()\ eminent. In 


Village Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 


certain ])arts of India, viliagi* s(‘lf-government 
has now' attained a coiisid(*rable degree ol 
development, with tlie result that what may 


be called the civic consciousness of the ])opulatioii lias been greatly 


increased. In other })a»'ts of India, such as in Bengal. v'iHage sell- 


government lias been backward. But hen', as well as m other jirovinces. 


the administration is alive to the desirability of assisting this very 


necessary develojiment. In 1919 there w^as passed in Bengal the Village 
Self-Government Act, embodying the policy of constituting Union 
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Boards at the earliest possible date for ^rouyjs of villages throughout 
the province. Up to the end of 1920, about 1,500 Union Boards had 
been established in Bengal, and many more were in the ])rocess of 
creation. Already these new institutions are dis})laying a keen sense 
of res})onsibility and corporate activity, and it is believed that a wide 
extension of the scheme will result in the develo])ment of a strong- 
sense of communal interest, accompanied by a progressive, if modest 
policy of village improvement through the {)romotion of public 
health and general W(‘ll-b(*ing. A similar develo|)ment may be noticed 
in Bomliay, where an act for constituting or increasing the powers of 
village committe(‘s has been passed by the J.egislative Council. In 
this Presidency, it should be noticed, some 75 out ol 157 municipalities 
had a two-thirds elected majority of Council¬ 
lors in the year 1919-20 ; and a distinct stej) 
forward has been ])roject(‘d by the administration in the direction of 
liberalising the constitution of all municipalities. A beginning has 
been mad<‘ })y reducing tln‘ (|ualifving tax in seveial of them, and 
this policy is now lieing pursued u])on a widei* scale. The ])olicy ol 
appointing non-otlicial Presidtuits Las been extcuided lioth to district 
aiut to sub-district boards during the year under review, witli the 
result that 12 out ot 2t) district boards and 29 cait ot 219 sub-district 
boards in the Presidencc possessed non-oflicial Presidents by the end 
of the year. It should be noticed that all the distiict ]>oards and 
most of the sub-district boards have nciii-oflicial vic(‘ Piesidtnts. 

In Madras also, the institutions ol b»cal self-go\ eminent continm cl 
to progress in an encouraging mannc'r during tlie veai under review. 
In the year 1919-20, 11 munici])al councils consisted entiridy of Indian 
Members as against 32 in the previous year : and out of tin* actual number 
of Councillors, amounting to just over 1,000. nearly 70() were elected 
directly by the rate ])ayers. The average inijiosition of taxation pet 
head of jiopulation, although still very low. rose from three shillings 
and ten ])enci‘ to four shillings. Exjicuiditiire, a substantial ])rop()rtion 
of which was devoted to ])ublic works, rose in a conijiaratively satit*- 
factory manner by £100,000 to a figure of over a million sterling. In 
the course of the year under review, water 
Avorks were undertaken in five municipal tovns, 
w^hile improvements and extensions to existing waterworks were under 
execution in seven other municipalities. The net educational chaiges 
amounted to nearly 6 per cent, of the income from general taxation ; 
and the number of educational institutions maintained by municipal- 
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ities increased to 895, a figure whicli represents an increase of 82 
over that of previous year. The number of district boards in the 
Presidency remained the same, but the maximum strength of two of 
these has increased. Out of the 800 odd members who took part in 
their deliberations, nearly 500 were elected by the sub-district boards. 
The number of these latter continued to be 97, and 50 of them had 
non-official presidents, while the number of sub-district boards electing 
their own presidents increased to 13 during the year under 
Teview. 

In the United Provinces, there has been considerable if unostenta¬ 
tious progress during the year 1920. While it would appear that some 
of the boards still display defects and weaknesses, there are signs in 
others of the growth of stronger public spirit and a clearer realisation 
. of the evils which arise from undue indulgence 

ni e rovmces. dissension. Some of the Boards, whose 

financial position is admittedly unsatisfactory, are making determined 
efforts to put their house in order by imposition of additional taxation. 
It is interesting to note, however, that there is a tendency on the part 
of some boards to resent expert advice and to display their indepen¬ 
dence by rejecting the counsel proffered to them by Government offi¬ 
cials. This, while a gratifying sign that the municipabties are begin¬ 
ning to find their feet, is unfortunate ; for at the present time close 
co-operation between the municipalities and the officers of Govern¬ 
ment is more than ever necessary in view of the problems w^hich await 
them both. The total municipal income fell from £1*19 million to 
£1T4 million, a decrease entirely accounted for by a reduction in Gov¬ 
ernment contributions. On the wdiole, the income from municipal 
sources was much the same as last year, and is still inadequate for 
'a satisfactory programme of municipal improvement. Generally s])eak- 
dng, the municipal authorities here, as in other parts of India, dislike 
direct taxation; and despite the advantages, from a practical point of 
tview, of a property tax, most of the municipalities prefer to make use 
,iof indirect taxation. This tendency may be taken as indicating that 
the civic sense of the rate payers has not yet sufficiently developed 
to enable them to face with equanimity expenditure on improvements 
which they welcome and even demand, assuming that they are not 
obliged to pay for them themselves. But it is reported that the muni- 
•cipalities are beginning to take a more public view of their responsi- 
I'bilities, and are making up their minds to swallow the somewhat 
(bitter medicine of heavier taxation. Unfortunately, the progress, so 
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iar as district boards are concerned, is less satisfactory. As a whole, 
they show few signs of vitality ; and little interest seems to be taken 
in their administration either by the members themselves or by their 
electors. But it should be noticed that in these provinces the boards 
have no power to impose additional taxation, and the only elastic 
item of their receipts is represented by Government grants. Doubt¬ 
less for this reason ])rogress is restricted to departments to which 
the local Government makes contribution ; in particular, to the de¬ 
partment of Education, to which large grants have been made in 
pursuance of the programme, already mentioned elsewhere, for the 
rapid expansion of primary education throughout the provinces. It 
would seem that this financial impotence goes far to explain the 
apathy shown by members ; and radical changes both in the constitu¬ 
tion and the jiowers of the boards are necessary. There would appear 
to be no real reason why the district boards should be so depen¬ 
dent upon the local Government, nor indeed is there any justification 
for the system under which the burden of financing them should 
fall to the extent it does on provincial revenues. But the whole ques¬ 
tion is now" one for consideration by the reformed Legislative Council, 
'the members of which will, so it is hoped, give the matter their early 
•consideration. 

In the Punjab, Municipal administration continued to show improve- 
The Punjab ment during the year under review', the general 

attitude of the members in regard to their 
responsibilities being full of promise for future progress. Certain 
municipalities are re])orted to be conspicuously lacking in public spirit 
or swayed entirely by personal interest and party factions. But in 
the majority there are distinct signs of the awakening of civic respon¬ 
sibility. In four municipalities during the period under review, non- 
official presidents have been elected in place of officials, and this policy 
of the w'itlidrawal of official control has undoubtedly increased interest 
in municipal affairs and strengthened the desire among the generality 
of citizens to become members of the municipal committees. Con¬ 
scientious efforts are being made in many places to deal with over- 
crow'ding ; and there has also been further attention to medical institu¬ 
tions. Education has also received a full share of attention, particu¬ 
larly in Lahore and in Multan; and a number of municipalities 
throughout the Punjab are taking steps to carry out comprehensive 
schemes of drainage and w'ater supply. Turning now to District 
.Board administration we may notice that the event of outstanding 
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importance during this period has been the reconstruction of all the’ 
district boards in the Punjab, and the institution of new electoral 
rules. It is hoped that a greatly increased interest in the new elec- 
tiv^e system will follow from the further reduction of the official ele¬ 
ment on the district boards, the aj)])ointment of non-official chair¬ 
men, and the ^ijrant of wider powers of taxation. One difficulty 
which has made itself felt ])rominently during the year under review, 
as indeed during jrrevious periods, is the reluctance of members to 
undertake executive duties, and the breakdown of all attempts to en¬ 
trust tliem with such work. The financial resources of the district 
boards show satisfactory increase. During the year under review, the 
gross income from district boards in the Punjab amounted to £1 07 
millions—double the gross income of t<ui years ago. So far as 
expenditure is concerned, we find that the total figure f(*r district 
boards in the Punjab was £0*98 millions, re])j*esenting an incr('as(’ of 
£170,000 over the figure for 1918-19. Consideralile increases in expiui- 
diture are to be noticed under flu* heads of medical, education and 
sanitation. District boards are also devoting attention to the ojiening 
of demonstration farms, to sheep-breeding and to sericulture. 

In the Central Provinces the year under review witnessed the pass¬ 
ing of a Local S(di-(lovernm(‘nt Act, which only 

Central Provinces. •. .. r .• i i ■ 4 . 

awaits the framing of rules to guidi’ into pro¬ 
per channels the undoubtedly gr’owing interest in jiublic' matters. 
The continued reduction ol official members and chairmen, and the 
wider powers of contra)! given to local bodies, vill afford an iiumui- 
tive to the development of local self-government leading to an in¬ 
creased sense of public duty and res])onsibility. Village s(dl-govern- 
ment was also stimulated by the passing of the A’illagr^ Panehayat Act. 
But municipalities and district councils alike recpiire dev(‘lo])nient u])on 
the financial side before they can realise the o|)])ortunitios which lie 
before them. At jiresent they are mainly dependent ipioii (Government 
grants, and before their position can be pronounc(‘d satisfactory, local 
sources of revenue must be ex])anded. Recent grants for educational 
])iir])oses have drawn attention to tlie need for an examination of the 
whole fpiestion of proportionate contribution by local bodies, and their 
use of the enhanced resources which are to be placed at their disposal 
by the new Local Self-Government Act. The cost to Governnu’nt 
is at the ])resent moment very disproportionate to the contributions 
of the local bodies, being far in excess of what might be regarded as the 
equitable proportion of one-half. 
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N.-W. F. Province. 


In the North-West Frontier Province, as has been remarked in pre¬ 
vious E,e])orts, the institutions of local self- 
government are somewhat of a foreign growtii. 
Certain of the munici])al committees are very lax in the discharge of 
their responsibility, and meetings are rej)orted to be infrequent. None 
the less the attendance of non-otlicial members at meetings increased 
in every municipal committee during the year 1919-20, altliough the 
attitude of members towards their duties continued in the case of 
several munici])alities to be disa[)pointing and unsatislactoiy. Except 
where factional and personal coiLsiderations are involved. th(‘ mem¬ 
bers of municipalities remain apathetic. The same is unfortunately 
true of the district boards, whose immibers. so it is said, do not evince 
ai\v strong interest in their work. Here as elst'whc^re. this is j>iobablv 
to be ex]>lain(‘d by the want of any real authority. ITih'ss the iinances 
actually controlled by district boards can be materially augmented, and 
some stimulus afforded to th<' exercist‘ oi T(‘s])onsibility in im]K)itant 
matteis, it is diflicult to expect that saristactoiy im])iov(ment wjII 
result, tkxpenditur(‘ on sucli pur])o^es as sanitation, education, cattle- 
breeding and the lik(‘ continued to lx* a leatuia* ol the work of the dis- 
tri(*t hoards, hut since the greater ])ait ol tlieii’ imxane was eai-marked 
for the (‘xpcmditiiri" of various dt‘partm(‘nts. little o})])ortun9y was 
alYordi'd tluMu tor the exercjsi* of diieetion and resjamsihilitv. 

As will h»'seen from this brief summary, the year 1920 has been 
one of fairly satisfu'^tory piogress 111 tlie s})here of local seii-government 
throughout- India. This ]»rogress w ould uiupnx-^t iona})!y ii.i\el>(‘en more 
mark«'d had it not been for the (h'-^ire ol tlh^ (hp'erntiK'iil (r! linlia and 
th(' local (Governments to av<‘id tying the liands (d the m'v\ popular 
^Ministers, to whose can* this sjdiere ol a^*ti\ity is Innicefoitli to he dele¬ 
gated. The dihiculties of the existing ^yst(*m are am])ly apjiaient 
fioni what has already l.xam said: and it must he (deal that until 
means are found foi‘ in('rea>ii‘g tiu* rt‘-}>onsil)ility thrown both upon the 
municij)aiiti('s and district boards, lot enabling them to raise taxation 
locallv in pursuit of their own objects, and for eiicouiaging them to 
cultivate a sense of civic it'sponsihility, no rapid extension of the 
existing system of local self-goveinment in India can [)e ex])ected. 

We turn now to a brief survey of the law-making activities of the 
legislatures during the period under review, 
III jirevious cliajders some mention has alieady 
been made of the iiiqiortant enactments which 
have been passed in the Provincial Councils. Among the; more notable 


Acts passed by Local 
Councils. 
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' of these may be mentioned University Acts for Lucknow and Eangoon ; 
Local Self-Government Acts for Bihar and Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces; Village Self-Government Acts for Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces ; Primary Education Acts 
for the City of Bombay, for Madras and for the Central Provinces : 
Tenancy (Amendment) Acts for Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Agra. To examine the more important of these enactments which 
have already received brief notice, and to follow in detail the legislative 
work of the Provincial Councils of India during the year 1920, would 
oceu])y a volume larger than convenience admits. But as was the 
case in last year’s Eeport, the activities of the Imperial Legislative 
Council will be followed in some slight detail, since they are illustra¬ 
tive and typical of the work of other Legislative Bodies in India. The 
sessions of this Council which took place during the year 1920 possess 
considerable historic importance, since they represented the last to be 
held under the old Morley-Minto Reforms 
The Imperm^Jjegislative Scheme. With the termination of the period 

under review, the reformed Councils of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford regime have come into operation, and the con¬ 
trast which they will afford with the old Imperial Legislative Council, 
the last activities of which are now to be described, will, so it is ho})ed, 
be a noteworthy feature of the history of India during the year 1921. 

The Delhi Session of the Imperial Legislative Council commenced 
on the 30th January 1920. The (’ouncil met 
nineteen times and was not finaUy prorogued 
until the 2nd March. It is interesting to rejiiark as exemplifying its 
increasing activities, that notice was received of 378 questions, 54 ordi¬ 
nary resolutions and 21 budget resolutions. The following are some 
of the more important resolutions, relating to matters of general public 
interest, discussed in Council. On the oyjening day of the session, Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha moved a Resolution tendering to His Majesty 
the King an ex])ression of the Council's profound gratitude for the 
Proclamation issued by His Majesty on the occasioii of his assent to 
the Government of India Act. Mr. (now Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjea 
su])ported the resolution in a speech of great eloquence, appealing 
for co-operation and unity. A ready response was elicited from Mr. 

^ , (now Sir) Walter Crum and Mr. Nigel Paton 

Mr. Sinha’s Resolution. i i ir r t» i 

on behalf of the British commercial commu- 

' nity. The Resolution was unanimously adopted and was duly commu- 

inicated to the Secretary of State for submission to His Majesty. 


The Delhi Session 1920. 
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Other Resolutions. 


Later in the session the Viceroy informed the Council that His 
Majesty had received the resolution with deep appreciation. Another 
resolution which excited considerable interest was that moved by Mr. 
Sarma to the effect that the headquarters of the Government of 
India should be permanently located in one 
place. A noteworthy feature of the debate 
was the very divergent views put forward as to the most suitable place 
for the capital of India, and Sir William Vincent in ret^lying on 
behalf of Government had no difficulty in pointing out the futility of 
discussing the merits or demerits of all the possible places mentioned, 
explaining that Delhi had been selected as the site for the ca})ital 
after long and careful deliberation with Ilis Majesty’s Government, 
and that it was not for the Government of India to alter a policy 
which had received such weighty sanction. The Resolution was de¬ 
feated by a large majority. Industrial matters received a considerable 
amount of attention upon the Resolution paper. Sir George Barnes 
on behalf of Government secured the appointment of a Committee to 
examine trade statistics and to report whether it was or was not advis¬ 
able to a])y)ly to the Indian customs tariff a system of jrrefcrcnce in 
favour of goods of Imperial origin. A non-official ember, Khan 
Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon tlaffer moved for the aj)j)ointment of a 
Commission to enquire into the conditions of factory labour and the 
desirability of establishing committees of arbitration to settle disputes 
between employers and workmen. The general opinion of the Council 
was to the effect that the resolution was ])remature, and it was ulti¬ 
mately by leave withdrawn. Another non-official Member, Mr. Patel, 
moved for the appointment of a committee to consider the question of 
the fiscal policy to be adopted by the Government of India. This 
resolution, which was pressed to a division, was defeated in view of the 
resolution previously mentioned. Political matters also received their 
due vshare of attention. Mr. Khaparde moved for the appointment of 
a committee of all the non-official Members of Council to consider the 
Report on the Rules and Regulations to be framed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919. Sir William Marris explained on behalf of 
Government that a small and thoroughly representative committee was 
already at work, while the large committee suggested by the mover 
would be unable to complete its task with the required rapidity ; and 
the resolution was pressed to a division and lost, only four members 
voting in favour of it. A Resolution was moved by the same Member, 
recommending that the permission of His Majesty’s Government should 
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he obtained to empower Sir Benjamin Robertson to study the status and 
conditions of Indians settled in British East Africa with a view to 
placing them in a position of equality with the white settlers there. 
The Resolution was accepted and ado])ted in a modified form. Another 
resolution, also adopted, wuh one recommending that the fullest effect 
be given to the letter and s})irit of the Royal Proclamation in regard 
to clemency to political offenders. The Jlome Secretary, Mr. Me- 
Pherswii. explained tliat the j)olicy of pardon and conciliation towards 
political offenders was tlie acc(‘])ted policy of the (Jovernmeiit even 
before tlie Proclamation of December 1919. lie ])roceeded to show 
in detail how the Royal direction had received tlie fullest comjdiance 
and the most generous interpretation. 

The legislative ])rogramme fixed for the Delhi Session was a heavy 
one, and in the event- no fewer than 21 bills were ])assed. Of these the 
most interesting will be briefly described. 

The Provincdal Insolvency Act, which was passed as a result of 
^ ten years' practical experience of the working 

eois aaon. ^ embodied the numerous 

suggestions for amending th<‘ existing hiw vhich had been made from 
time to time by local Oovc‘riiments and re])resentatives of the commer¬ 
cial and legal y)rofessions. The Workman's Breach of CV)ntract Act 
was passed to remedy the more serious defects of the Act of 1859, which 
has long been recognised as unsuitable to modern ideas and t‘onditions. 
The new enactment fixes the f)eriod of limitation for a complaint against 
:workman at three months and confin(\s the utilisation by (mi])loyers 
of the ])rovisions of the Act to cases where the advance of money does 
not exceed Rs. .‘500, while enabling the Magistrate to refuse to ])ut the 
Act into operation if he considers the terms of the contract substan¬ 
tially unfair to the workman, and to dismiss a complaint without coni- 
y)elling the apy)earance of the workman if the comy>laint is false or 
vexatious. Another imy)ortant enactment was the (ffiaritable and 
Religious Trusts Act, which seeks to simplify and cheapen the legal 
])rocesses under which y)ersons interested can obtain information regard¬ 
ing the working of religious and charitable trusts, besid *s facilitating 
the imposition of a more efficient control over the action of trustees. 
The Act apydies to the whole of British India, but any s])ecified pro¬ 
vinces or area or any sy)ecified class of trusts may be exemy)ted from 
its provision. There was also passed in this Session an Act for the 
establishment and incory)oration of a unitary teaching and residential 
University at Dacca. The provisions of the Act follow generally the 
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rocommendations of the Calcutta University Commission ; but certain 
additions have been made where the recommendations require suy>p]e- 
menting, while farther modifications were introduced to meet the wishes 
of the non-otticial members of the Legislative (Council. 

The terms of office of Mernluus of the Legislative Council were due 
to exy)ire in July 1920, But since it \\as ob- 
Extenwon^oMife of viously desirable to keey) that body in existence 
pending the formation of the new Legislature 
under the (government of India Act, 1919, ])ower was taken to extend 
the life of the Indian L^^gislature until the date ay)y)ointed for the coming 
into operation of relevant sections of the new Act. The last session of 
tbe Im])erial Legislative* Council commenced on August 20th. The 
Council met eight times; 221 (juestions were answered, 27 resolutions 
w\‘re yilaced U])on the agenda payier and no fewer than 28 Bills were 
])assed. The fact that the (V)uncil was moribund and the members 
were looking beyond it to the larger and more powerful Councils to 
lie called into being by theBefonns Scheme, might have been exyiec- 
ted to detract from the interest and imyiortance of the session. In addi- 

^ tion to this it must lie remembered that Mr. 

Simla Session 1920. > 

(bindlii s non-co-oy)eration movement w'as now 

in full swung, and the meeting of the Indian National Chngress, in which 

this movement was finally ratified, had been fixed for the first w’cek of 

September. Neither of tliese considerations did in fact affect the 

session to the extent wliich might have been exyiected, the average 

attendance at the meetings being 50 out of a total membership of 08. 

Of the 27 resolutions which were placed uyion the agenda ]iaya*r 
only three WTre actually moved. Eigliteen of 
Resolutions. these resolutions stood in the names of Messrs. 

Sastri, Siiilia, Khapardt' and Ayvengar. But with one exception, wdiich 
wull be referred to below, these Members when called uy)on to move 
their Resolutions intimated their desire to withdraw them, as a ywotest 
against the disallowance by Lord Chelmsford of a Resolution relating 
to the Punjab DistuiRarices of 1919. Reference has already been made 
to this occurrence in a ]3revious chapter. Lord (lielinsford exyfiained 
at the close of the Session that Government wuis taking the measures 
necessary to y)revent a recurrence of the errors and excesses pointed 
out by the Hunter Committee, and that he had decided to disallow 
Mr. Sastri’s resolution because he felt that if peace and good will w'ere 
to be restored in the Punjab, further public discussion of the subject 
must be avoided. Hence it came about that the only resolution upon 
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which there was a full debate during the session was Mr. Khaparde’s- 
motion relating to the causes of the troubles in the Government presses 
in Simla, Delhi and Calcutta. It may be mentioned that shortly be¬ 
fore the session commenced the majority of the workers in the Govern¬ 
ment Central Branch Press went on strike, with the idea, apparently, 
of paralysing the business of the session. But the Monotype Press 
continued to work loyally, and with their aid and by the use of Roneo' 
duplicators, business was carried on much as usual. Mr. Khaparde/s 
resolution was replied to at length by Sir Thomas Holland, and was 
lost on a division. Two other resolutions by Sir Umar llayat Khan 
and Mr. Rayaningar were withdrawn by the movers. 

The legislative business was extremely heavy, as many as 28 Bills 
being passed during the Session. Among the 
most important of these may be mentioned the 
Imperial Bank of India Bill, the Indian Elections Olfences and Inquiries^ 
Bill, the Auxiliary Force Bill, the Territorial Force Bill, th(‘ Devolution 
Bill, and the Aligarh Jluslim University Bill. The Imperial Bank of 
India Bill provided for the fusion into a single 
Impena an s. of the Presidency Banks constituted under 

the. Act of 187G, and sought by the creation of a strong unified bank 
in close relation with Government to foster and promote the growth 
pf banking facilities in India. In the course of the discussion in the 
'Select Committee on the Bill, as might have been expected, the (jiies- 
tion of the constitution of the Central Board of the bank was much 
agitated. Divergent points of view were met by the insertic)n of a 
provision allowing four non-official persons to be nominated as Governors 
of the Bank, as well as by various other modifications of the Bill as 
first introduced. The Indian Elections Offences and ]iK{uiries Bill was 
taken up as a result of the opinion recorded by the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Government of India Bill, that a com])lete and stringent 
Corrupt Practices Act should be brought into operation before the first 
elections for the reformed Legislative Councils. The op])ortunity was 
taken to su})plement the rules regarding mal- 
Corrup prac ices. practices at elections by legislation. The ob¬ 
ject of the Bill was two-fold : first to make punishable under the ordinary 
penal law, bribery, undue influence, impersonation and certain other 
malpractices at elections, not only for the Legislative Councils but also 
for other public bodies; and further to debar persons guilty of such 
malpractices from holding positions of public responsibility for a specific 
period. In the second place the Bill proposed to confer judicial powers 
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on the Commissioners appointed to hold enquiries in respect of elections 
to legislative bodies in India, leaving the decision as to other bodies 
with the local Legislatures. In Select Committee the bill was amended 
to make the offences of bribery by treating and the publication of certain 
false statements punishable with fine only and not with imprisonment. 
An amendment was carried when the Bill was under consideration 
penalising a breach of the secrecy of the ballot in the case of elections 
to legislative bodies. The Auxiliary Force Bill was intended to repeal 
the Indian Defence Force Act of 1917 and its amending Acts, as well 
as the old Indian Volunteer Act of 1869. It provided for a force re- 
Defence cruited by voluntary enrolment, but under the 

improved organisation and subject to the more 
efficient standard of training effected by the Compulsory Service Acts 
passed to meet the emergency of the War. A natural accompani¬ 
ment of this Act was the Indian Territorial Force Bill, intended to pro¬ 
vide a frame-work on which a Territorial Force could be built up in 
order to provide a second line for the regular army. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the extension of the Territorial system to India has long 
been advocated by the educated classes, who, under the new Reforms 
Scheme, will naturally find the defence of India a matter which they 
cannot consistently with self-respect leave wholly lo the sphere of the 
non-popular part of the Government. The proposed organisation and 
terms of service of the Force are to follow the model of the English 
Militia, with speciarprovision for University Training Corps. In Select 
Committee the Bill was considerably modified and its provisions assimi¬ 
lated to those of the Auxiliary Force Bill. In particular the provision 
relating to the application of the Indian Army Act was somewhat 
relaxed, and the constitution of Advisory Committees was provided 
for. The Devolution Act constituted an important development of the 
policy embodied in the Government of India Act, 1919, providing, as 
it did, for a very substantial delegation of authority from the Governor 
General in Council to local Governments. The Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity Act was designed to incorporate a teaching and residential Univer¬ 
sity of that name, after the dissolution of the Muslim University Asso¬ 
ciation and the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. 
Mention has already been made in another place of the importance of 
this particular enactment. 


Among other enactments which are worthy of mention during this, 


Other Acts. 


the last session of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the following may particularly be 
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noted. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act gave effect to the change 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 10 in the legal tender ratio of the sovereign, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Indian Exchange and 
Currency Committee. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act 
prescribed the permanent constitution of the paper currency reserve, 
altering the ratio at which notes could be issued from the Reserve in 
'exchange for gold coin and gold bullion. The Identification of 
Prisoners Act conferred legal authority for the taking of measurements, 
ifinger impressions and photographs of persons convicted of or arrested 
in connection with certain offences ; and the Indian Passport Act pro¬ 
vided for the continuance, with certain modifications, of the procedure 
regarding passports which had been introduced as a war measure under 
the Defence of India Act 1915, thus bringing the Indian practice into 
line with that of other parts of the British Empire and ot foreign 
nations. Since information was received of extensive smuggling into 
India of rouble notes for the furtherance of Bolshevik propaganda in 
the country, the Rouble Note Act was passed to continue the provisions 
•of the Ordinance of 1919 making the possession of such notes illegal, 
as described in last year’s Report. Mention must also be made of a 
private bill introduced by Mr. Haroon Jaffer, to declare that the 
members of the Cutchi Memon community were subject to Muhammadan 
law. After circulation to local Governments for opinion and the receipt 
of their respective comments, on the whole favourable in nature, the 
Bill was modified in Select Committee so as to make it an enabling 
measure in matters of succession and inheritance, and was passed into 
law in that form. 

The last meeting of the session of the Imperial Legislative Council 
on Thursday the 16th September 1920 brought to a close the era which 
was inaugurated by the first of the Morley-Minto Councils on the 25th 
January 1910. Limited as the powers of these Councils have been in 
comparison with those which await their successors, it would be idle 
to deny that they have performed a work of the highest utility. They 
have been of the greatest assistance to the administration, placing it 
far more closely in touch with public opinion 
possible prior to their existence. 
Considered as law-making machinery pure and 
simple, the Morley-Minto Councils have been excellent. They have been 
able to influence the policy of the administration, in some degree at 
least, upon many matters in which public interest was excited and 
they have throughout displayed a policy of hearty co-operation in the 
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work of Government. Their principal fault, one inherent in their 
constitution, lay in the fact that the members were not directly elected, 
and in practice represented the opinions of a very restricted class. 
None the less, as an index of public opinion, the Councils have been 
very accurate. In illustration of this mention need only be made of 
such matters as the passage of the Rowlatt Act referred to in last 
year’s Report. Here the sense of the (^ouncil and the sense of edu¬ 
cated opinion outside the Council were one. But the natural result 
<of the restricted franchise upon which the elections to the Morley- 
Minto Councils were based, was to handicap them seriously from 
the point of view of their influence over the country. The constituen¬ 
cies were small, the system of election indirect. Hence it was that 
the councils often failed to carry with the administration that weight 
which could not but have attached to their advice had the members 
been representative of a wider franchise. But as a training ground 
Their work statesmanship and as a means of bringing 

popular leaders into touch with the hard 
facts and practical difficulties of administrative work, the Morley- 
Minto Councils have discharged a most valuable function. That 
they have, almost since their inception, failed to satisfy the 
aspirations of educated India, is unfortunately only too true. This 
however cannot be attributed to any defect on the part of the 
personnel. The majority of those who have come to the headquarters 
of Government as elected Members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
have been men who from their intellectual calibre and their moral 
earnestness would have done credit to any country. The work which 
the Morley-Minto Councils have achieved in paving the way for the 
new Reforms can hardly be over-estimated; and it is but fitting 
that with their disappearance some small tribute should be paid both 
to those who planned them and to those who are responsible for their 
successful working. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Sources. 


List of Indiait Official Reports, etc. 


(Mostly Annual.) 

General. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India (Parliamentary paper). 
Statistics of British India:— 

Vol. I.—Commercial. * 

Vol. II.—Financial. 

Vol. III.—Public Health. 

Vol. IV.—Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V.—Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial, and Native States. 
Administration Reports: Madras, Bombay, United Piovinees, Punjab, Bengal, 
•Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, North-West Frontier 
Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan Agency. 


Legislation. 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. 


Justice and Police. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police for each Province, and for Boraba3^ Town and Island, Calcutta, 
.and Rangoon. 

Finance. 


Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). 
Accounts and Estimates: Explanatory Mt'morandum (Parliamentary Paper). 
Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

( 207 ) 
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IVlint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India and Bombay. 

Statistics ccmpiied licm the Finance and Revenue Accounts. 

Lnnd Bevenue, tic. 

Land Revenue Administration: Provincial Reports for Lover Provinces 
(Bengal), Bihar and Orisfa, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay Piesidtncy (includ¬ 
ing 8ind), Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, and !Ma<lras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Setth merit Opera¬ 
tions, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Ficntier Province. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Depaitnunt Report. 

Reports of Land Records Department lor Bombay, Burma. Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Re])ort on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settk merit Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Deparirnents,. 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Repor-t of the Talukdaii Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Be venue {Saif, Excise, etc.) 

Salt Department Reports: Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal,. 
Burma, Bihar and Or issa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each I’rovincr*. 

Registration Department Report b r each Province. 

Income-tax Report for each Pr ovince. 

Agriculture and Veter!narg. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

Report of the Agricultural Research lnstitut<‘ and C’ollege, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and of the ProvinciaJ 
Department of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Boar d of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture for each Provinci*. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic Gar dena- 
for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Prlncijral Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 
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Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments for each Province. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinary). 

Co-operative Societies. 

Statements showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India. 

Reports on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-oi)erative Societies, India and Pro 
vincial. 

Forests. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British India. 
Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Fore -t Memoirs. 

Indian Fore.st Records, 

Forest Bulletins. 


Mineral Production and Inspecilon of Mines. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of (Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in Imiia. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, India and Provincial 
(Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Crissa, Burma). 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and ('"ustoms (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Thngal, Bihar and Orissa. Bombay, Sind, Madras, 
and Burma. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Xavigation of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Foreign Countries 
(monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Rejiort on the Trade and Xavigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Tiade for each Pro¬ 
vince. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar an(l Orissa, Assam, Burma, 
United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind, and British Balu¬ 
chistan. 
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Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India and Mysore. 
Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 

Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act for each Pj ovince. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public Works. 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Pubhc Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 
Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Architectural Work in India. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

Scientific Departments. 

Report on the Operations of the Survej'^ of India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Report of the Director-General of Observatories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, and Provincial Reports. 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Education. 

Education Reports for India and each Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parliamentary Paj)ei). 

Local Self-Government. 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Reports on District and Local Boards or Local Funds for each Province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and 

Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
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Keport on Sanitary Measures in India (Parliamentary Papcii). 

Report of tlie Sanitary Commissioner for each Province. 

Vaccination Rt'port for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province*. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bar-teriolofrist for each IVovince. 
Scientific Memoirs by Officers of thc^ Medical and Sanitary Dej)artments. 
Reports of the All-India Sanitary Conferences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quartc-rly). 

Emigration and Immigration. 

'Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices ayid Wages. 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Leveds. 

Reports of Provincial Wage Cemsuses. 



APPENDIX n. 

No. 2. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

HOME DEPAKTMENT. 


Political. 


To 

The Right Honourable Edwin Montagu, 

His Majeslifs Secretary of State fcrr India, 


Dated Simla, the 3rd May 1920, 

Sir, 

We submit for your information and for any orders His Majesty's Government 
may desire to issue the report which was presented on the 8th March 1920 by the 
Disorders Committee, together with our review of the report and our conclusions 
thereon. In the ordinary course the report would have been published with a reso¬ 
lution of the Government of India in the Home Department, but wo consider the 
subject so important that after discussion vdth you we have decided that it is beat 
to communicate to you our views and findings on the report for the information of 
His Majesty’s Government. We desire to add that our views and conclusions are 
unanimous, except on those points where the dissent of our Hon’ble Colleague, 
Mr. 8hafi, has been expressly indicated. We may also state that our Hon’ble 
Colleague, Sir George Lowndes, now on leave, concurred in all the conclusions we 
had reached up to the time of his departure. 

2. In Resolution No. 2168, dated the 14 th October 1919, the Governor General in 
Council with the approval of the Secretary of State appointed a Committee to in¬ 
vestigate the disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the Punjab, their causes, and the 
measures taken to cope with them. The Hon’ble Lord Hunter, lately Solicitor 
General for Scotland and now Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland, was 
appointed President of the Committee, which consisted of the following Members 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. C. Rankin, Judge of the High Court, Calcutta. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice, C.S.L, I.C.S., Additional Secretary to the? 

Government of India, Home Department. 

( 212 ) 
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(3) Major-General Sir George Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., I.A., Com¬ 

manding the Peshawar Division. 

(4) The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, B.A., Member of the Legislative 

Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

(5) The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Smith, Member of the Legislative Council of the 

Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

(6) Sir Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad, Kt., Advocate of the High Court, 

Bombay. 

(7) Sardar Sahibsiada Sultan Ahmed Khan, Muntazim-ud-Doula, M.A., 

L.L.M. (Cantb.), Bar-at-Law, Member for Appeals, Gwalior State. 

The Committee began its sittings on the 29th Octol)er 1919 and after hearing 
evidence at Delhi, Lahore, Ahmedabad, and Bombay finished its labours in the 
first week of March 1920, when its report was presented to the Government of 
India. 

Before reviewing the findings of the Committee wc desire to make some preli¬ 
minary observations regarding the scope of the enquiry, the procedure followed 
by the Committee in recording evidence, and the general character of its conclusions. 

3. In order to obtain a general view of the character of the disturbances and of 

the scope of the enquiry it will be useful to explain briefly the relative geographical 
position of the chief centres of disorder and to refer to a few salient dates which in¬ 
dicate the sequence of events in point of time. It was at Delhi—the Capital of 
India and from its historical and commercial importance a determining factor of 
considerable weight in the attitude of the rest of Northern India—that disturbances 
first oc(!urrcd on the 30th March. They w ere of such a character as required the 
use of the military to restore order and before this w'as achieved it became necessary 
to fire twice on the mob. On the 10th April violent rioting took xdace at Amritsar 
and Lahore in the Punjab, and at Alimedabad in the Presicltmcy of Bombay, and 
distinct unrest manifested itself in a minor degree at i>laces as far distant as ('alcutta 
and Bombay. Lahore is a city of 230,000 inhabitants and the capital of the Punjab. 
Amritsar which is 20 miles east of Lahore is a tow n of more than 150,000 inhabitants 
and of great commercial importance. Ahmedabad has a ])oi)ulation of roughly 
280,000 and is an industrial tow n where 78 mills are located. The distances res¬ 
pectively of Lahore, Amritsar and Ahmedabad from Delhi arc roughly 300, 280 
and 640 miles. situjition in the Punjab after the 10th April raj)idly deteriorated 

and martial law’ w’as proclaimed on the 15th April in the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar, and shortly after in three other districts. About tw o wrecks later a thunder¬ 
cloud on the frontier burst and the mobilization of troops for the Afghan w’ar began 
on the 4th May. This seriously allected the general situation in the Punjab and it 
was not found possible to withdraw martial law from all the districts concerred 
before the 12th June nor from railway lands till a later date. These were briefly 
the events which with their causes and consequences formed the subject matter of 
the Committee’s enquiry. 

4. The next point to which the Govenunent of India wish to advert is the de¬ 
cision of the All-India Congress Committee to abstain from presenting evidence 
before the Committee of Enquiry. As exiilained by Lord Hunter in his letter of 
the 8th March forwarding the Report of the Committee, all jiersons desirous of 
giving evidence were invited to submit their names and addresses, together with a 
brief memorandum of the points on which they desired to give evidence, and it wae 
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left to the Committee to decide what evidence they would hear. Lord Hunter has 
described the circumstances in which the Congress Committee declined after the 12th 
November further to assist the Committee of Enquiry by appearing before it and 
tendering evidence, the offer which the same body made on the 30th December to 
produce their evidence and re-open the enquiry, and the reasons which led Lord 
Hunter to reject that offer. We believe that Lord Hunter’s account of the matter 
will convince all reasonable people that his decision was fully justified. The pointy 
however, which wo wish to emphasize—and it is one which was present to Lord 
Hunter’s mind also—is this, that the material placed at the disposal of the Committee 
and the evidence laid before it covered the whole field of enquiry. The official 
witnesses fully disclosed all they know regarding the events in which they had parti¬ 
cipated and placed before the Committee all correspondence and other documentary 
evidence which had any bearing on the nature of the outbreak, the suppression of the 
-disturbances, or the administration of martial law. It is a matter of regret to 
Government that this was not supplemented by the additional evidence which the 
Congress Committee had collected and that the evidence which has since been pub¬ 
lished by that body has not therefore been subjected to examination by an impartial 
tribunal. They are doubtful, however, where it would have made any substantial 
difference to the general picture placed before the Committee, although it might 
have thrown further light on particular incidents. With regard to the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagh, on which the attention of the public both at Home and in India 
has been so largely concentrated since December last, the Committee had the 
most ample materials for judgment and further evidence would have contributed 
nothing to their knowledge of the facts. 

5. The Committee have now submitted their recommendations in the form of 
a majority and minority report. The majority report is signed by the President 
and four members of Committee, Mr. Justice Rankin, General Barrow, and Messrs. 
Rice and Smith. The minority report is signed by Sir C. H. Setalvad, Pandit 
Jagat Narayan and Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan. While two reports have been 
submitted, it is a matter of satisfaction to the Government of India that most 
of the findings of fact are unanimous and that in spite of differences of opinion 
as to the conclusions to be deduced therefrom there is considerable common ground 
in this respect also. That common ground covers the whole of the events in Delhi 
and the Bombay Presidency. It also covers much of the narrative of events and the 
causes of the disturbances in the Punjab. Nor is the divergence in the Punjab 
findings altogether basic. It is partly one of degree, partly one of essential 
difference. Certain measures adopted in the sui^pression of the disturbances and 
the administration of martial law are condemned in both reports but with vary¬ 
ing degrees of severity. This remark applies in particular to the joint condemna¬ 
tion of the firing at Jallianwala Bagh. The most important point on which there 
is an essential difference of opinion relates to the introduction of martial law in 
the Punjab. While the majority find that a state of rebellion existed, neces¬ 
sitating or justifying the adoption of that measure, the minority consider that 
the disorders did not amount to rebellion and that the disturbances might 
have been suppressed and order restored without abrogating the control of the 
civil authorities or calling in military force save as auxiliary to the civil power. 

6. It will be convenient to explain at this stage the arrangement which has 
been followed in the rei)orts. The first seven chapters of the majority report are 
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devoted to accounts of the disturbances in Delhi, the Bombay Presidency, and 
the Punjab districts of Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur. In 
each case the majority briefly review the disturbances and record them findings 
on the propriety of the measures adopted to check them and to restore order. In 
Chapter VIII they described the widespread attacks on communications which 
have an important bearing on the general nature of the disorders. In Chapter IX 
they discuss the causes of the disturbances with more particular reference to the 
Punjab. Chapter X contains a brief description of the stages in the introduction 
of martial law. In Chapter XI the reasons for the introduction and continuance 
of martial law are considered, while Chapter XII is devoted to a criticism of the 
administration of martial law. 

The minority report follows a somewhat different plan of arrangement. Chapter 
I sets forth the general extent of the minority’s agreement or disagreement with 
the findings of the majority. The nature and causes of the disorders are discussed 
in Chapter II. The justification for the introduction and the continuance of 
martial law in the Punjab is examined in Chapter III. Chapter IV is devoted to 
the firing at Jallianwala Bagh. The administration of martial law is discussed in 
Chapter V, the use of armoured trains and aeroplanes in Chapter VI and the work¬ 
ing of tlie martial law courts in Chapter VII. 

Although it might have been more convenient to review at the outset the 
findings of the Committee regarding the causes and nature of the disturbances, 
we are reluctant to depart from the general plan of the majority report, as any 
such departure would increase the difficulty of comparing its findings with those 
of the minority. We accordingly propose to examine the report chapter by chapter, 
to state our conclusions on the findings of the majority atid minority, more parti¬ 
cularly where these differ, and finally to explain the action which in our judgment 
should bo taken on the re])ort. 

7. Chapter I deals with the disturbances at Delhi. The Committee are una¬ 
nimous in finding that the authorities handled the situation in an adequate and 
reasonable manner, that there was no pro\ocative or uimecessary display of military 
force, and that the firing was justified on the three occasions on which it was found 
necessary to resort to this extreme measure. The actual collisions between the 
police and mobs arc found to be the bye-products of the Satyaijraha movement. 
The majority recognize that Mr. Gandhi’s visit to Delhi after the first outbreak, if 
not prevented, would have been a serious embarrassment to the executive authorities 
there and might well have proved a source of great danger. The minority, while 
doubtful of the expediency of his exclusion and. while thinking that his presence 
might have had a beneficial result, do not deny the possibility of developments 
endangering the public peace. The only criticism passed by the Committee on 
the measures adopted by the local authorities is that the Deputy Commissioner made 
a mistake in enrolling a number of leading citizens as special constables, though, 
as they point out, thc«e persons were not called on to render any services. 

We accept these conclusions and have perused with satisfaction the commenda¬ 
tion which has been bestowed by the Committee on the handling of the situation 
by the local officers. We do not consider that any blame attaches to the Deputy 
Commissioner for his appointment of special constables, as he acted in accordance 
with the established practice. We have, however, decided to address local Gov¬ 
ernments on the question*whether the orders now obtaining on the subject in the 
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various provinces require modification or revision. This is the more necessary as 
it appears that leading citizens were enrolled as special constables at other disturbed 
centres besides Delhi. 

The Government of India consider that the events described in this chapter 
have an important bearing on the rest of the report, for they were the first fruits 
of the Satyagraha movements, the first collision between the forces of order and the 
adherents of the passive resistance or civil disobedience movement. The behaviour 
of the crowd on the 30th March, which rendered it necessary for the military and 
police to fire on two occasions, cannot be ascribed to any action taken against Mr. 
Gandhi or local politicians. Such action has been pleaded in excuse of later mob 
excesses, but the internment order against Mr. Gandhi was not passed till ten days 
after the first outbreak of disorder at Delhi. 

8. Chapter II gives an account of the disturbances in the Bombay Presidency. 
They were confined to Ahmedabad City and Viramgam in the Ahmedabad 
district, to Nadiad in the Kaira district, and to Bombay City. Viramgam is 
a town of 20,000 inhabitants 40 miles distant from Ahmedabad, and Nadiad, 
which has a population of 30,000, is 29 miles from the same city. By far the 
most serious outbreak of disorder occurred in Ahmedabad which is the home 
of Mr. Gandhi and may be described as the birth place of the Satyagraha 
movement. The disturbances began on the 10th April as soon as the people 
of Ahmedabad heard of the action taken against Mr. Gandhi, and were not 
finally checked till the 14th, although miUtar}- assistance was called in from 
the afternoon of the 10th. It is not necessary to follow the report of the 
Committee into the details of the disturbances and the measures taken to 
quell them but it is important to notice that for two days mob law reigned 
in the city and the excesses committed included two atrocious murders, brutal 
as-^aults on Europeans and Government officers, and the total d(^struction of the 
courts and other Government buildings. The efforts of the Police and the military 
to protect the city and restore order were not successful till the military commander, 
with the concurrence of the District Magistrate, issued a proclamation on the 
12th April warning all people that any gathering of over ten individuals collected 
at one spot would be fired at, and that any single individual seen outside any 
house between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. who did not stop when challenged wouhl be shot. 
The last occasion on which the troops fired was mid-day of the 13th April and the 
Committee find that there w'as not in fact any firing without warning nor was any 
person fired on, who was not either rioting or encouraging rioters. The outbreak 
came to an end abruptly on the 14th April and its cessation is ascribed partly 
to the effects of this proclamation and partly to the return of Mr. Gandhi 
who, be it said to his (;redit, used his influence with the people to assist 
the authorities in restoring order. During the disturbances telegraph wires 
were cut at eight places in Ahmedabad and at fourteen places outside, and 
prop(‘rty to the value of nine lakhs of rupc<‘8 was destroyed. The number of 
rounds fired by the armed police and the troops was 748, and the number 
of ascertained casualties amongst the rioters was 28 killed and 123 wounded. 
The majority report comments thus on the measures taken to suppress 
the outbreak:—“We are of opinion that the measures taken by the author¬ 
ities to deal with the disturbances were appropriate. The use of military force was 
unavoidable and the rioters alone were responsible for the casualties which ensued. 
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The control of the city was in the hands of the military for less than two days and 
this has been referred to as a period of martial lav. But beyond maintaining 
order and issuing the proclamation on the 12th April, the military authorities did 
not interfere with matters of administration. The so-called martial law orders 
were drastic ; but the situation was most serious. The belief that all groups of 
more than ten men would be fired on without warning did much to restore order, 
and it appears that this instruction was not in fact literally carried out. We 
think that the troops behaved with praiseworthy restraint in most trying cir¬ 
cumstances, and that the military action taken was not excessive. The Bombay 
Government have informed us that the behaviour of the military during the 
period that they were stationed in the city was exemplary. Our investigation 
leads to the same conclusion.” 

9. The outbreak at Viramgam was marked by the same ferocity as in Ahmedabad, 
by arson, murder, the destruction of (iovernment property, and attacks on railway 
and telegraph communications. The fury of the mob culminated in the savage 
murder of Mr. Madhavlal, a magisterial officer, who after a relentless pursuit was 
diagged from a house where he had taken refuge to the public road, soaked in 
kerosine oil and burnt alive beneath piles of public records, his body being 
•completely incinerated. The outbreak began on the morning of the 12th April 
and was not finally suppressed till troops arrived from Ahmedabad late on the 
evening of that day. The Committee find that the total ascertained casualties 
amongst the rioters were six killed and eleven wounded and that the value of the 
property (lestro 3 'ed by the mob exceeded two lakhs of rupees. They commend 
the conduct of the armed police who behaved with spirit and kept off the mob from 
the public offices for six hours. They consider that the force used against the 
rioters by the armed police and by the armed peons of the Salt Department under 
Mr. C'aldecott was certainly not excessive, and say indeed that if greater force 
could have been applied at an earlier stage, an atrocious murder and much 
destruction of propert}^ might have been prevented. They express regret that 
the murderers of Mr. Madhavlal could not be brought to justice for want of 
adequate identification. 

10. In Nadiad the chief incident was an attempt to wreck a train which was 
conveying British troops to Alimedabad. The train was derailed but had a mira¬ 
culous escape, as it was brought to a stand before running down a steep embank¬ 
ment. Several attacks were made on railvay and telegraph communications, 
but no collision occurred between the jieople and the troops who were sent here 
as a precautionary measure. 

11. In Bombay City attempts were made to create disturbances wffien news 
came of the exclusion of Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab and Delhi, but the situation 
was well handled by the police and the military, and with the arrival of Mr. Gandhi 
the disorder subsided. As the Committee were informed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, “ the disturbances were attended by no fatal casualties or extensive destruc¬ 
tion of public or private property. There was no suspension of the normal course 
of administration or of civil control over law and order. Offences committed in 
the course of the disturbances were dealt with by the permanent magisterial courts. 
There was no serious dislocation for any considerable time of the normal life of the 
city.” 
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12. The minority accept the majority report in respect of all the disturbances^ 
in the Bombay Presidency, although they consider it almost certain that the un¬ 
fortunate events at Ahmedabad and elsewhere would not hav(‘ taken place but 
for the orders passed against Mr. Gandhi, and add that according to the official, 
evidence his influence on arrival was fully thrown on the side of law and order. 
They acknowledge the discretion and judgment displayed by Mr. Chatfield, the 
Collector of Ahmedabad, in dealing with a sudden and grave outburst of mob fury, 
and compliment the local Government in the following terms :—“ The manner 
in which the Bombay Government, while firmly taking adequate steps for the 
maintenance of peace and order in the city of Bombay and Ahmcjdabad and other 
places, avoided taking measures likely to cause public irritation and leave 
bitterness behind, displayed to our mind creditable statesmanship.” 

13. Wo accept the unanimous findings of the Committee regarding the disorders 
in the Bombay Pre3idenc3^ We also endorse the opinions which have been ex¬ 
pressed regarding the valuable services of the local ofiicers and the admirable be¬ 
haviour of the troops engaged in the suppression of the distilrbane(‘s. In this 
despatch it is impossible to review in detail the various outrages r(*corded in the 
report. A perusal of that document is necessary to appreciate correctly the cruelty 
of the mob. which was immediately directed against Europeans and Govei-nrnent 
servants. We desire to place on record our doe]) sympathv with all those who 
suffered at the hands of the mob and in particular witli the relations of the magis¬ 
trate and two police officers who were done to death in so dastardly a manruu. 
Steps have alread\’ been taken to make provision for the de])endeTits of these persons 
and to ensure adequate recognition of the services of those officers and otheis who 
rendered valuable assistance in this serious outbreak. 

14. In Chapter III the Committee turn to the Punjab and deal first with the 
disturbances in the Amritsar district. They begin b^^ describing the unrest and 
ferment which prevailed in Amritsar city prior to the 10th of A])ril, on which date 
the first outbreak of disorder occurred. On the 9th the Deputv Commissioner 
received the orders of the local Government for the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal to Dharmsala. The action of the Deputy Commission(*r in carrying 
out these orders quickl}^ and quietly is approved and the precaution of concentrat¬ 
ing seventy-five armed police at the kotwali (police station) is commended as wise. 
The subsequent breakdown of this arrangement is not held to be due to want 
of foresight on the part of the local officers. The Committee comment, however, 
on the failure to warn the European residents in the city of the danger of their 
position, observing that this omission seems inconsistent with the precautions 
taken for the evacuation of the women and childrim. At the same time they 
recognise the impossibility of predicting such an outburst of murderous antipathy 
against Europeans as actually occurred. 

When the news of the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal became known, 
an excited and angry crowd attempted to make their way to the civil lines. The 
Committee find that the Deputy Commissioner was right in preventing the crowd 
from proceeding further in this direction, and that the firing which was ordered to 
secure this object was completely justified and in no way exceeded the requirements 
of the occasion. Similarly on the second occasion on which firing was ordered at 
the Hall Bridge they justify the action taken and agree that the necessity of the 
occasion was not exceeded. 
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15. The ( 'oinmiltcc then deseribe the violent excesses A\hieh Aveie coinniitted 
l>y th( mob in the city. At the National Bank the mariagei and asMstant manafK i 
brulally beaten to death: tl)eir bodies -were burnt undei ]»iU- of fuinituie, 
and the building itself an as sa( ked, set on fire, and eonijiletely gutted, the 

bank go(i(A\iis vveae looted of tludr eemtents. The Alliauee Bank lu xt attacked 
and its manager was eiuelly murdered, being flung from the baleonx on to tiie 
stn'ct wli(‘re his body war^ huint undei a stack of furniture soaked in kerosene oil. 
T’h(‘ building itself was sjiared, ])!(‘sumably because it was Indian-fiwned. The 
Committee eomh'mn the ].o]ice at the* kotwali for failing to takf‘ ste])s to ])i'e\ ent 
the''(‘ outrages, holding that th(' oftieei^ in charge might have j)re\entf'd them but 
laih d eitlu'r to giasg. (u to attemjit to cope with, their ii sjiorsihility. 'I’iie Chartered 
Kaiik whieli was aNo attacked (‘M‘ap< d thiouLdi ])oliee inteivention. '^riu' T(>w'n 
Jfah and jiost oflii e weje l>uinl and the t'd*‘graph ofliee attacked hut sa\(‘d by 
the jemadai of tlie station giiaid w !m on tin. mob. The Coninuttee hold the 

h: iiin at tlu' t(‘legia]>h othee to b(“ ju-^tuiable. Tiiey pioe<*e(l to deM libe the looting 
ot tile LmoiK station, tie- mnnic'.- ( f (inaid Bohinson and Seigeant Bowlands, th.e 
inMdi'ious attacks on Mi. Bennett and Sluiwood, th< deteimimd. seaieii foi 

iMn-. Ka^'ilon, 111*' huinini' ot \aiions huildiUL'.''includingthe Indian C'liii^tian(‘hiireii. 
artd the pei’sist(>nt (ffoit^ to injuir* eonimunieations and I'^olate Anuit^ai. The 
mob viohmee is (l(*sciibed as anti-Governimmt ami anti-Hiiroj:»eaii and the gravity 
ot the situation i.s made* ahnndantl\ clear. In tlie eoui'-e of a simile flay pr(.>pertv 
to the A'aliK' of scNcnteen lakii.s of rupees was (l(‘<troved. 

It). .L.iter th.it day reiidon ements in the shapi' of troo]is arrived and in the 
e\ oiling the ( onlmi^^lollel ol the l>i\ ision gave verbal in.stiuetioiis to the eommand- 
ing oiht ei’ il^at .is the sit u.it ion a\ <•- biv (mu civil comrol he. .•'(mior military otheer, 
should take sia h >i(Mts iii( milit. in ^ltllation demanded. On the e^ ening ot the 
11th the < ommi'^sioiK i ]«.<» for L;4h(>re .iiid Ciaieral Dyer arrived at AmritMir where 
he took o\er < h.ir‘'t* of the tioojis. The Dimuty (’omrnissioner in.ide over formal 
(barge to him at midnight ot ih. t cl \. (u-nerally s])(Mking the Coinmlttiai find 
ii(» ^^‘rlou.s giound ioi (ritii i-m in rc g nil to tlie letion takim heioie tlu* lIUli April, 
'j’hc g(‘neral com lii-ion ot the Committee m tluu between the lUth and 12ih the 
civil authoriti(‘s had IxMome ])ow(‘ile--. .»nd ih.it the st.ite of affairs on the 11th 
w.is inevitahl\ leadimr to .i "t.itt' of (!( f'lrfo m.irti.il law. that the aiitliorities were 
jiistitied ill thc' mcMsuri'.s v.ld< h tlie\ took to .siippres> disoidor, im hiding the cutting 
oil of light and w.iter siii)])lu‘s. and th.it they acned wisely in not attempting to 
t.ike slcanuT anti moie r(.sC'liit(' action to reg.iin control within the city on the lltb 
and 12t}i. 

17. Tlie minority say that they are in general agrec'iutmt with the statement 
of laet.s set out in (Tiajiter 111 of the majority ie]'ort. cxcejit where they specifically 
differ. They agree that all the firing which took place on the 10th Ap^ril was justi¬ 
fied and they differ on one iioint only. ^ATlile the majority say that the firing at 
the bridge was in no sense the cause of the mob excesses of the lOth, the minority 
hold that, although the excesses were altogether hiexeusable and without justificaii 
tion, the mob had not any previous fixed intention of committing excesses, but 
after the firing lost their heads and were seized by a mad fren 2 :y to commit nefa¬ 
rious deeds. 

18. We desire at this point to review the situation and the measures taken at 
Amritsar up to and including the 12th April. We endorse the finding of the Com- 
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mittec that tlic situation was one of jxrcat diflic'ulty and consider that the action 
tahen l»y the authorities was generally justihed. W o think, however, it is to bo 
regretted that the ci\il authorities considered it incunil)ent U])on them, before tho 
])roclamation of martial law, to hand over control to the military in such terms 
as to suggest that, they did not intend to e\(Tcise sn])ervision or gnidaiU'O over the 
action of the military commander, 'the result was to place the latter in a ])osition 
of great dihiciilty and to iin]M.>sc U])on him a gr.ive responsibility which, in the 
opinion of the (h)\ ernmeut of liaiia, should lia\ e continued to be sliared by the civil 
autlK)riti(‘s up to a, later stage. It is not clcc.r -who av.is actual !v responsible for 
the eoj7i]>l('t(‘ abdication (»f ficil .iiitlmiity, Jait th(‘ (Jov'cnimcnt of India. ]>io])oso 
to make fni ther eiujiiin inio t his 2 nat ter and to jiasssiicli orders as ma\ be ]i(*i'essary. 

10. Tlio (\7mmii(c(‘ next d<‘al vitlj tlu* e\ents at ,la]lianwala Jlagli on tin* 1‘lth. 
UMie\ descT-if)e the j)l.i{e and gi\(‘ a inll .u-connt of all tlu‘ facts and eii’cnmstances 
of llie tiriiig, stating tlu' number of loiinds lired IjfioO, and the extent of tho 
easnaliies, the dead beiiiL' estimated at 1170 and tlie wouud(‘d at three times that 
number. Tlnw eriti'hse (unieral • ►\<‘r ad\i‘iscly on two grounds. (1) that he <)[)t‘ned 
fire without ^^arning, and {'2) tli.it b(‘ went on fbaiig alter the iruwd had begun 
to disjte'Vf'. ()ii tlie first ])oiiU. llu'v sa\ tba.l th(‘ only ])ersou who c*an ludjo '.vhe- 
liiCT iioMr(' sliouhl })ro])ei'Iy be <. n en on aueli an occasion is the inilii.irv olheer 
concenu'd. Olie Comiiiittce ])on)t out Uowc\cr th.u (nnKaal Dyer does not suggest 
th(' ('vistonee of an emi'rg<‘nc\ jusiif\i)ig his (ha-ision to flu* on the croud without 
warning. He stat(‘d beiore tlie ^’ommittee th.al his mind uas made nj) ;is h(‘ came 
along that if liis orders ucrc disolan (d he A^.^s going to lire .it om-c. Thev 'hiuk 
it distinctly improl)abl(‘ that the cidwd would hav(‘ di.-])iTscd without being tired 
on. as must of those ]»r(‘se!il bad assi-mbled in direct deliamc oi a ]>ioclaiiMiioin 
Nevertheless they say that notice would ha\e aiiorclcai tliosc* who had asseiijl)lc‘d in 
ignorance of the ])roclaiiiatioii and otheis .in opjiortnnilv to kau’c tlu* a'^cmbly. 
In continuing to lire as long as he did, even alter the crowd had bc'gun to di^juTse, 
General Dyer, in the opinion of the GomiiiitiiT, committed a gr.ive error, though 
they c onsider that he hoiic*.stly belic‘vc‘d on the* information then before him and his 
appreciation of the existing military situation that he wais called Ujioii to t.ike this 
step in the discharge of his duty. Uliey find fnrlluT that it was his inleiilion to 
create a moral effect tliroughout the J*niij,ib and ther condemn this as a mistaken 
concc])tion of his duty . As regards General Dyer's failure t o attend to the wounded, 
they say that he had a very small force Avith him and, as he c*xplaiiicd, the hospitals 
Avere open and no application Avas made to him lor help. In c-oncliisioii, thc'y do not 
accept the view that General Liver's action saved the situation in the l*unjab and 
aA^erted a rebellion on a scale similar to the mutiny. 

20. In dealing Avith the evemts of .JalliaiiAvala Hagh, the minority lind that 
the notice prohibiting the meeting Avas not adeejuately ])ublishcd and they criticise 
General Dyer severely, (1) for suggesting that he Avould have made use of machine 
guns if they could have been brought into action, (2) for opening fire without Avarn- 
ing and continuing after the crowd had begun to disjierse until his ammunition 
AA^as spent, (.*>) for firing not merely to disperse the croAvd but to punish it and 
to produce a moral effect in tho Punjab, and (4) for as.suming that the crowd 
before him consisted of the persons guilty of tho outrages of the 10th. They main¬ 
tain that it is immaterial Avhether General Dyer thought he was doing right or 
not and that the plea of military necessity will not avail him, as this plea is ahvays 
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‘'iscfl in j!!stitic:\tioii of I’ru^^ian .itrocitii-;. 'ri.cv «!«) not jojkh* with tho in.ijorily 
that it \\a.-, pr())»;ihle th'l tla* <-n)\\(l ( ni.lfi noi Inixo '.•'(! withou. liriiiLS 

< («'eu('iMl Ihor 11 in snppm-t ot t}a*ir ofiinh'u : ,ai ' ili'y <U*v., Pig 

action . s iuhunmn and i u-P>nti'i. .‘iid ha\m * « auscd f!i'>-ci\nf‘ [n l^>ritiri}i 

3'iilc in India, d'liey altiihntc Ids coudiu-t to a hxcu i(h\, .rial liuiia ho riikjd 

by foivc .aid they conrh'inu Iti^ .o-tiou in not tal nii: .s«c])s for the renioval of the 
dead and the care of the ^\onndcd. Kindly, llie\ Miti< i-c the failuri' of tlu^ Punjab 
(AO\(Tnment to ascertain wniiout d(‘lay the nainocr <.f o{»sualtie>. It .^lioiild be 
h(“re .stated tliat tin* r(‘sn]t of oI'k i.ii oicjini'ic- in oulf'd a o.irefiil s( ruliny 

of the information <z.ith(Mo(i }>\ tin >e\\a Sod..! Sei .loo ,'^oeief\) places 

the la^iires at 379 killeii and l!»2 wounded, h .tbno.st Mulaiii that tJio latter 
tiLOirc omits many who wero oii’\ '^liirhtlv wo'nidcd, i nt as an e.stiniate of the more 
.-(‘fious ea.sualtios th(‘ oonihinod In^.iie is pro!)rO>l\ uo.iku’ tiie triitli than ^my csti- 
juatc !)asod only on a rul(‘ of ]*roporlion, siu h a'^ th.U ^t.ded by < biucr.il Dyer in his 
e\ideuee before the CornijiiitM^ it> he not heyoml tlie l.oand.s of ]tossibility. 

-1. The differeiiee in ilu* meiMire of « omhanualKai oi (deiK r.d Dyer by the 
majority and the minority and the attention whi li h. v, diieeied to the events 
at dallianwala Jiagh botli iii Ibi.h’nd .uid in Imli.', n- "--'late .i (Mctul examina¬ 
tion l.y (lovoruirKmt of tiie exiom to whi-li (•enoiMl D; . r -should ho held to be 
blan eworthy. Looking lo tin* -pot iiio tind’'i'js on v'.’n.'}) t'.(‘ oondi inuation of \i[< 
aetioil is l)a.s(‘d, we coii-ider that tlie oiders ])rohibiii]i<j- a'-sejiibliv^ -iio'ild have been 
proninleated more widely and in pani» uhii* ih.it uoti ('s ui'trht lac\e hef^n ])o.5ted up 
it .1 dlianw'.da Bayli, wlo'h l .id heoMim .> f.nounti . -''einhly i:ronn I for jiolitical 
Iue"t^l^^s. AA’e liiiiik also ih.it noiue lo iiht o* < n Ld\en at the Ihiis.iklii fair 

where many jieojile from ^ilI.lu<‘- in tlie \ i< luity laid collected. At the same time 
it i" the ca.s(‘ that tlu* pro. lamation w<is m.id" h\ heu drum in ilu' jircscncc of 
<b‘jn lal Dyer himself, and uoti< (‘s wcs’i* piihlish(‘d a.t luiu bam places In the city : it 
caiino*. therefore be doubted that most of th<‘ :esideiit-^ <d' Amritsar preseiiij at tlie 
meeiinii: were aware ot the order- and coUeotod iu dofiance ot tliein. 

d’he Coveinmeut of Indhi amee with the (’oiauiiitec that (leiieial Dyer .should 
hi\e given wairning to the crowd before ojiening lire. It is true tliat he h.al only 
a small force with him and that in view" of thi.s cii.-ums!..n. e and the previous suc- 
eos^es of the forces of disorder it is most improliaole th.it an excited and defiant 
mob w'ould have disiier.scal on a mere wuiuiug, imt iho-e ignorant of the order, 
including the \ illagers who had come to \ i'^it the Ik*’s.iklii fair, and indeed others 
w c»u]d have had au opportunity ol leaving the asi emhl > if reasonable notice had been 
given to them. The Covernmeut of Tiulia agree that there was not such au emer¬ 
gency existing as to render tins pre< antion impo.s.silih'. 

(General Dyer's action iti (ouiinuing to fin on the crowyl after it had begun to 
•di.s])ersc was, in the opinion of the (loveiinncnt of Jiuli«i, iiidefciisihle. lie tired 
<‘Oiitinuously for ten minut(‘s during which lime l.f'dO rounds wcie expended. 
It is probable that (loiieral Dyer's action so intimid<it(‘(l the lawless elements in the 
])n]uilation of Amritsar and neighbouring districts of the (/entral Punjab as to prevent 
further manifestations of disorder, d'he Government of India cannot however 
accept this as a justification of the continued firing which greatly exceeded the 
necessity of the occasion. The dispersal of the crowd was indeed a matter of vital 
importance in view' of the situation w hich then existed in Amritsar and stern measures 
to effect this end w'ere certainly required. In our opinion however much more 
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restricted military force would lu»\e sufliced to ])rodiice this effect and Generaf 
layer's action has iiiuhmhtedly loti behind bitterness of feeding wliich will take 
long to ])ass away. He was ro doul;t faced Avith a ]>osition of great difficulty : 
he was a])prchensive of Amritsar being i'C»latc*d and lic' had l)efc)ic* him the clanger 
of allowing mob rule to c-ontiuue altc i the tcurihle c'vents ot the KHh. (dviiii.’ all 
due weight to tlie^e < onsideratio’e.. the dehi.erate conclusion at whicli wc- have' 
arrived is th.>t (hnieral Iher exceeded th.e rc'fisonable recjuirements ot the case and 
sliowc'd a mis( (UK c'ptiou c»t Ids duty w hirh resultc*cl ij> a lamentable arcl uuuc'ccs- 
sary loss ol life. Although A\e aie < cui'-trainecl to thi.- dccdsicm. we are com im cal 
tliat (h'licaal Dw*] acted lioiu'stly in the belied that he A\as do'iie A\!)at was ■ .ght 
and w(‘ think that in tlu* ic'suh his .n tnm at the time* cdu't kc'd the si)jc*ad oi the 
ciistuibanec'.s to an c xu'ut A\hj'1) it is diffn-rli now tc* estimate. Tins Avas tlic-opni'on 
of many intcllis:c]i< I'l serAer.s in the riiiiial». Thc*ic rc*maiiis the cjiicstioi' ot tin* 
failure' to arraiiLC' lor m(''li( al aid att< r llie tirn.Lt at rlallianwala Ihigh. Hc'U too 
A\e must express r>er ‘,M\‘«t legret that eo at t lou a\,is t.dsi n c'it hi't hy tbc' (ivil or tl c 
militar\ authf)] itics to i'‘mo\ e nu* de ol o- ifi\< ,iid t(. the' Acouudt'cl. Tlic ininoi- 
ity ( rju'iyc Sii Miih.ie’ l>WAet im c Njne.s.siu.: a]tpio\.d ot the* .ution ial ('i* at 
Jalli.inwal' HaLdi (in t iji-point t I'C'( m.\ ci'nmc'ut ot I ndi.i have little i(»jdd lo rtc' 
.icionnl given bv lie l.-’c 1 j'‘ulc‘h.; ci t oi ol the i ii ( ujnsl.uu e^ in whi!',! hi- 

af»]ao\a' a\.o <onA(oe-]. lu.t iuafi’c <v<M alloAvanei Jor th<' ddl - nh jioaiion 
in which Sir .Me hac 1 O ()wve* avcs pi oecL tin (*o\c*? nnu'nt India tlnnk th.it hi 

w Old cl ii.' > ( ! tc'cl ii.oH' A, . -eS . 11 . bcloi e < ^ ])' esv.|i,i_ ,, .ipinoA ;d o‘ t d'lii'od ] )\ er.- 

..etic'ji on thi^ oei .isioii, he li.’c' laken st< p- to , c itain ila* iai ts and i in rinsMi'i c-s 
of the- In ina nn n e hillA . 

\Ad‘ desire* l<> add hc'M th. 1 oin Honoimible ( oHc atue Shah ai'ii'e- eora'iallA 
Avitl llie jiiii'oi it_\ ii tl : InaliHL" o* t.n t a.- Kir. id- 'mnl-ai and 1 he infc J» la e- 

dediaed tla'iitnm. whi'e t!a'< cliff'' tiojn tl - tnidnag'- .id c oiu Insuea- i', tie 

majoii,’'. 11 e ’ eie-’t *- tti'coi’, (d*"(‘ia) 1 )\ C‘i .ution at d.illiai a\ al. Ik '_h 

Ma\ ((^ 1 he* si f a, it ion «n the Tung’ b and a a m 1 1 d <• i ebc'lli U' on a sC’m le ''hn il.i ’ to that 
of th'- ]\|nt in_\. In In ojmioetM di-tinh. nii- on and alKi tW llino’ A]nd n* 
the di-ii ii T,> ot ( d,. aw.da, < d. ijat .n d .L \ ah pm w C'lc* the ic"ult.s ot t la c emu an oii 
(•.'.used I'V ihedalh nA\.d) !’>, nii ntdiii 

‘J'J. W- cam (C !•' ’(• ll'.- tl.igdi 'aieiiemi wdhout advening to ti e i 
a \eil ni - ai'.;. v ..s di lil eiaiel\ tbiown .«iound it. tim j'ul'lie I (‘ing leli to 
infc'i tli.it (he .sini'-'e! pile* ('• j e,i-. c*: hii(‘iit h. > o’*!;. bec-n toihd f',v the* jeAela- 
tions made* beicie the ( ’cn. n>it^<e oi Kiicjuiry in I'c'ieinlu'r h.st. Tbi msinuation 
clc'void of toiinclation V hen the* ontbtc*aks of disoichi c i urrc'd. the immecli.ite 
nei c'ssitV Avas to cjuc'li tliem <mil ic-Lcne oidi r. At a \eiy early .st.igc* His Kyeeb 
lem y the* Adic'iov dei idc'cl t^.it it aa. s inmmbeni upon (d)\ei nmcnii to hold an 
enoniry into the disturiaiiK <■.- and the aciministiation of martial law. Jn this 
opinicni vou coneurtid and in the third Aveek ot May in a sj eeeh in the* House of 
Gomrnons ^ou jiiaclc* the folloAving ainaninc c'liic^iit :~ 

‘’As rc‘g.irds Ihe.-c* troubles Avliieh 1 haAc* )>ecn dc'Seribing. as fjUC*stions haA'o 
bc'en askeui from time to time* and resolutions have* been moved demand¬ 
ing an c-ncjuii^y, the Viceroy has alAAays contemjdated an enejuiry. You 
c-annot have disturbances of this magnitude witliout an enquiry into 
the* causes and the measures taken to cope Avith these disturbances, 
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but no annoiiiK'OJiiciit lias Jifcn jii.ulo ot onrjnii v up lo this inoiiKMit lor 
this reason ; let us talk of an oinjuiry uiien \m‘ ha\o init tlie tiro out.” 

This a nnouTieement is entirely ineo’up.is ilih* with the ion of a conspiracy 

•on the part of either the (.'o\ ernmeiit of India or tin* Secj-clnj v of St.<te {ri Mjjjpress 
or coiu eil the details ot the occurrence*. 

As a result of Inrther ( oinniunie.itions between us tae pi'e^ciit f'ojiuint rv ums 
appointed. The (jue.stion ot the oniposition ot the ('ouMi ficc ci\c(I it'*- j]K)st 
cai'(d'nl conside-r.itiop. as *-overnnu^'d wcic d«t«ijoined t! it it -iion'd he Iiody ot 
conunandini!: weight and liieh jnde-i.d cvpenen.j in wt i. h jaan-t c(ni'Mhai{ c ((>nld 
be iepos(‘d bv the public, liotli ,i1 home aial in India. Au a.mioun c.ncir- ol the 
iinpendin^i; apjxi.n nient ot tne i'«nnnnttcc w i-- in oh* ii t'.‘ liupciie’ ‘L:i.'lat'\e 
('ouncil duriuLMls iutinnn M*s>i<m of Septcni’nf 1 i, -i. \ <'t fi.ni iim*iic,<’( "(I'irv 

ot this char.u-t(*r tin* 'jue^lion v*‘'et".'i tin* ni\e~,i„- '*1 <»j p.n ’ i uh- " < -dc ds 
slionld Ik* deterred (ill tia* ('(nnnmit‘t‘ a- eninh-d <a s.t-d > . n, (h.* -ahie^t of 
])r(*liminar\' pioct (*din<jf.s had bj-en eii-f-luil\ *oa--i(iti ‘d Fin.dl\. '-k' w c , ei-, wo 
decided witii \oui M)n<uricM--e ihit nu n pM-hni'ni!-- eii juni' - ^\cn‘ oi i(l\n ib’c. 

In c on.siderina whether pj-chnunai’v <*iunnrie. should ‘a Id. ‘ he i -isc- <,l .) iihan- 
wala BaLdi harl r»c(*i\(*d proniinciu noij<-e. and an**! lie d***‘'•ion f e ■ olle* ,:<*•. of 
information continued, 'the tii't iep</it oi the iuinir on ih** * ?<ov I i -hi‘’ m n\\.da 
IJa^di recei\ ed bv the i iovernnieni ce 1 nd: ; on tin* 1 ttli .\pi il [d c ed t h'- - n.d’ • t 

200. This was .suppl(*nieiU(*d two da\s |,,t'‘r by a rejx)!’ ih 2<''' a t *• nauiber 
of killed, ddu'se re])oits w(*ie <it cni«(‘ ii*pt‘ated to the f-Miftai'-v ■■( ic. I'’ulh*r 
rejMirts wen* not n*cei\ed till a lai(‘r d.tli*. in the second n d <»• 'v. id. i cncial 
J)\(‘i w.is h.ily oc< ni>i(‘d in man binv Uoo]>-tbiouiih.o’it lia di-i m : . rl .* • i i. Wry 
eail\ in .Ma_\. ()\\inL^ lo ihc<)ntbn*jK oi ifn A'vh.ia ' .t hi* w.. lc< led Na i}»e 
comm.Hid of the Koh.it Hiiii^nh*. F:om i"a( d-m till ’'• « '“''d oi lil\ la* ( on- 
tiiniousl\ ill lichl ()]x i at ions • a-id I'n dct.dlco n'per’ >*.. i hi- ..(Imini'-ini (ion 

of mirliallaw in Amril^..r. nn Indine thi* niinv ..t .l.dii.O'M da noiic(i'i\ed 

idl tin* month ot Aimust. M(*<iin\hiU ilic hu d (e)^ c, i'j,ieiu li. d ltci‘ji puisuinsr 
en(jiiiii(*s to obtain .Kcinale statistic" ri'p.iidinv tin i of liic la-uai: ic- d'lie 

infoimation i*licited np to ihe c’ld nf Auvnrsi, whn-h wa> »<>iirnnicd h\ s rntmy 
of tin* j-esiilts of ])ri\.ife enijiiines made by 7 he .'"ewo s.n.iiti, showed I’l.it ilie as- 
<ertain(‘d death roll was tlien 201 and tins was tin tiaun* si..tc(i .it tin* rm ininj; of 
the Imjrerial la^tTisl.itiv e ('oiincil lii'ld in Siml.r on thi* 1 Ith Septemher. DurniL^ this 
saim* se.ssioii ot the ('onncil full accounts w era* pi\en of t're lia])pi'niiiL^s in lh<‘ ihinjab 
and the story of .)alliain\ala Haeh was dist n^sed in jjji.it iletaih Tlic pnx cedings 
of the debate were fully renorlid and ]niblislu*d in ;lc* usiitd manner .iiid ind(*ed 
attracted ereat attention in India. The otticiai (‘iKpiiries, bow’(*vei, iimtiiined, 
and when the (’biet SeiTet.iry to the Punjab (ioveriinu'nt yMve cn idi‘nce before the 
■Coinmittee four months later he .siated that the total uumher of death casualties 
as then ascertained was 370, while a more recent report of the local Ciovernment, 
based on a .scrutiny of the »Sew'a Samiti’s information, jdaces the niimher of w ounded 
at 102. 

From the time that it was decided to apjjoint the Committee, f^o^ernment 
thought it proper to avoid as far as possible making any public comments on the 
transactions which it was the duty of the (^ommittee to examine and lo refrain 
from passing any judgment on the conduct of individual oftieers until they received 
the report of that body. There is no justification for the allegation that from the 
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date oi thcbC oceurrcuccb until the publieatioii of General D\er'« evidence before 
the Committee, the GovcTiiment of India had been guilty of following a poliey of 
deliberate «u})j)ression of the truth. The faets stated above clearly refute* thih libel. 

It is no doubt a matter for regret that without resort to a formal encjuiry full 
knowledge of whar aetualh' occurred should not have bec^ome general earlier. But 
the chapter is closed, and as (iovernment and the public both in India and the 
United Ivingdom are jk)\v in complete possession of the facts, recriminations and 
legrcts sc'rve no iiscdul jnn])ose. 

23. Chapter IV deals with the disorders in t'le Lahore* disirict. Jn the Ca])itai 
itself the jigitatioii against the Rowlalt Jlill.- and the complete hurtal of tiie bth 
Af>ri1 had norked the p'eoj)k‘ u]) \o a state of intense excitement, which the news of 
Mr. (dnidhi's ane^t and of the (listin'oam (‘s at Aniritsai brought to a h(*ad on the 
ciftcj'nooii of the lOth. Crowils as.‘^(‘inbled in the city and endeavemred to overpower 
the })oiicc' w hem the latiet o})j>osed theii advance* tow.uds the civil lines. I'he 
Committc‘e have* carefullv considered the eiienm^tam (‘s under which fire was ojiened 
on tliis mol) under the* order > ol the District Abn^istr.itc. Mr. Fvson, and tin* Siqx'iin- 
tendent of Polu e, Mr. Broadwav. on three occasions in the course of that atiernoon, 
and thi*y fullv iqijuove tin* .otton taken b\ jli('-e two oflieers. The (luvernment 
of India aie unable to think that aia otlier conclusion is possible. The outrages 
at Amritsar we‘re known at t)ie trine to the mol. wl en it was proceeding to the civil 
lilies and it would liave* b(“cn suicidal to all^.\^ n to sm-coed in its ende'avour. The 
position in Lahoie. after the‘se atteinjits ol tin* eiowd to enter the civil lines hael 
been r(‘i)elloel, is ihiis cieseriheHl by the Committee:-- - 

“On the night of lOtli Ajiiil and lor some davs following, the city of Lahoie 
was in a daiigc'fously distnil)(*d eonditioti. Military riu'asnre's were 
taken on that night to ])rote‘et the civil station and its snrionndings. 
Ao European could safely (‘liter the eitv, from which the* iiolicr* weie 
temjioiarily witlrdiawn. Foi about two days the* city was controlled 
by the mob." 

The (Jomniittee* then describe the events ed the 11th, the inflammatory s])eeches 
delivered at the Badshahi mo'sepie to exeitid eiowds of Hindus and Muhamiiunlans, 
the organization ejf the Datnifi a band ut hooligans, who marched through 

the city armt*d wdtli sticks (Ze/////s) and eh-strov t‘d j>ie ture*s of Their Maje'sties, shouting 
that King (h‘orge was dead. Attemirt.** were made* on the morning ol the 11th to 
pull dowm the railings at tiie Fort, wheie some of the* rioters spat at the British 
soldiers on guard and called them "‘white pigs/’ On the same day the railway 
workshop was attacked and elet(*rmined efforts were* made to bring about a strike 
amongst the workers. On the* J2th another me*e*ting was hold at the Badshahi 
Mosque, when an officer of the Criminal Investigation De'partment was severely 
beaten by the mob. On the same day a inixenl eolnmn of police and military was 
marclre d through the city in an effort to re*gain control of the situation. The 
march was hindered by large crowds, assembled at tire Hira Mandi, who refused to- 
disperse when so directed by the District Magistrate and began to stone the small 
advance force of police which was with him. Mr. Fyson was obliged to open fire 
with the result that one man was killed and twenty wounded. The Committee 
consider that it was (‘ssontial on this day to disperse the crowd and that it would 
have been the end of all chance of restoring order in Lahore if the police and troopa 
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had left without dispensing it. All tli(‘ liiing was done ])y the poJ.hc. The fact 
that the police, armed with buckshot, weie made* t<j take the brunt of the collision 
with th(‘ crowd insti'ad of tlu* tioops witli seiTice amnuinition, tlie small number of 
shots fired by the ]>olice, and the warnings given to the crowd, showed, in the o])inion 
of the Committee, tliat the greatest care was taken and the least nossible degiee 
of foi'ce was used. 

tSpecial attention is invited by the ( oinniittee to the use of inflaninuit(>ry and 
seditious posters in Lahoie, whi( ii in fh(“ name of Mahatma Gandhi called u})on the 
InuM* ])e(^])]e of the Ihinjab to enlist in the JJniidn Favj and kill the English who 
weie dc'-cribed as ])igs, monkc'vs and kafirs. On tlu* l.‘^th A])ril the distiiet was 
proelainu'd und('r the S(‘ditious Mi'etings Act. On tin* same date the statnui of 
Wagah, about 14 mih's ofl, was burnt and sacked, telegrai)h lines c ut and an armoured 
train derailed, fortunately without loss (4 life. On the 14th the Ihinjab (hj\ern- 
nient dejiorted the local leadeis. Kambhaj Outt. Kaiki^han Lai and Jliini ( hand, 
wdio liad been acti^'^ ly as>oeiated with the airilation an^l the still-coutinuing hartal: 
all these men wc're coin h t(‘d latei (>f the f)fb nee of waging war. On the l.lth Aj'ril 
martial law was jufx laimed in Lahoic. 

24. The second ])ortioT' of Chapter IV de-ciibcs the very sm’ious di.^turbanc t s 
which oc(‘uiicd on th(‘ 12th Ajinl r-t Ka^ur. a sub-divisional town. 37 miles south¬ 
east of Lahoic. ()n the moining of that day a violent mob attacked the railway sta¬ 
tion, and after destroying and buiniiig a eonsulerable quantity of valuable jin-j eity, 
turned th(‘ir attention to three tiains which wen* li(‘ld u]) near the station. Mui- 
derous attacks w(‘re made on a number of Europeans, including a lady and tliree 
ehildrc*!!, w ho w«‘re tra\ cllirig by thc'sc* trains ; some* of them had miraculous escapes, 
but tbiec ])ei‘sons were severely injured ami two unfoitunate wariant officeis weie 
beaten to death. P^latexl by their sueees>. the mob next burnt down the* post 
office and a civil court, and attacked the sub-divisional offices whc'ic* the police 
were oliliged to tire* in defence of (Jovernment pioperty with the result that four 
mc'u well* killed and several AvoundcMl. The* Committee uphold the decision to 
fire upon the mob and think indexed that it should have bt*en fired on at an eaiiier 
staiir. Tr()o])s arrivcxl frcmi Feroz<*})orc* on the afternoon of the 12th and averted 
further tiouble. Outbursts of disoidei <^)ecui red at two othei ])lact*s in Lahoie 
di.stiict, at Khem Karan on the 12tli w h(*n tin* railway station was nttacked with 
some rc'sultant damage, and at Patti, wliere tc‘legraph wires were cut on the night 
of the 11th and the post office and railway station were attackc'd on the 12th. 

We accept all the findings of the majoritx. in which the minority concur, with 
regard to the disturbance's in Lahoie district and the* measure's take-n to supprc'ss 
them. We conside'r that praise is due to Me'ssrs. Fyson and Broadway for their 
handling of the difficult situation in Lahore city. 

25. Chapter V deals with the very se^rious outbreak at Gujranwala which is 
a town e:)f 30,000 inhabitants about 36 mile's north of Lahore. There had beem here 
as elsewdiere the usual agitation against the Kowlatt Bill and a complete hartal was 
observed on the 6th April but no viole'iice had occuried or was anticipated till 
the 13th, when the news of the happenings at Amritsar and Lahore on the 10th 
gave rise to local excitement. That evt'uing the authorities learnt that further 
demonstrations were intended next day and the acting Deputy Commissioner took 
such police precautions as seemed to him necessary. The Committee describe in 
detail the outrages which were committeil in the towui on the 14th including the 



attack oil a train, the setting tiie to t)ie Guriikul iiridgc, tlu“ hurning of many 
buildings, and numerous injuries to railway and te]egra])h communications. Tlie 
mob had obtained complete mastery and the ])olice wc'ie unable to stoj) tlie sense¬ 
less destruction of property ivhicli oeeurred or to secure tht* safety of the Euiojiean 
and loyal jiopulation. The post ollice, the revemu'oilice, tlieehurcli, and the dis¬ 
trict court Avere all burnt down. The jail and the ])olie(‘ lines wine attacked but 
Avere sa\^ed by the ])olice firing. The mob then vcturned to ih(‘ :{'ilA\ay station, 
set the buildings and goods slu'ds on lire, and looU‘d their eontiaits. Those Euro¬ 
pean families A\hich had not been sent away as a jii’ccautioiiary mea-aire on tlie 
previous evcMiing Avere colleited for safety in the '1 reasiiry, wliieh A\as ]uoieet(d 
by a small police guaid. Gommuni^-ations mcaiiwinh' had hemi inleii n))t^ d on 
every snl(‘; by the (md of the day ])raetieall\ all tl.e w imv along th(‘ jailway in liont 
of Die city W(‘re cut for a distam-e of som<‘ nuhr. On acv-ount oi tins intei i iiption 
of eommiinieations, it was im])ossibh‘ to -.rml ordmaiy military aid to (injianwala 
and it Avas in these eircumstanei's that t h(‘ use oI aei‘o])Ian(‘S I'o; tlie u Ih I of the 
toAvn AA^a< sanctioned. Tin* jioliee wtae nearl\ i‘xliaustid \viien alioiit tliKe o dock 
in the atternoon tliree a(‘ropl.iiu*s trom LalKai' ani\e<l o\ ei the tie.\r. h w.i'' not 
till nine o’chn lv tiuit night that tin* iiist t''<'o]is ai r t\ed. 

Tfi(‘ important tindmgs of tlu‘ majo»it rt“iai'ting event" at ( oi)i anw.. ia aie 
(1) that Mr. HiTon's action in liiura on m mol» e. eiitiK 1 v appi.nrd: iL*) I’lit- 
the eondnet of tlie acting J )epnt\ ('ommiv^iom i in .• (‘ln"jnL toallow lirnn^ w li n iIk* 
mol) attacked the post otliee opiai to eiiiui>>m : (d) that tlu' im*!) w.i" Mckiiij to 
imitate Avhat had heen done at Amritsai ; (4) that the decision to iisi homho a/i \ ing 
aeroplanes A\as jiistitiid in the (“ireiimsianees. tlumgh leeoin’M' to tlu' ii.o- oi aeio- 
phiiie-; in ei\]l disorders cannot he (hdemhd sa\( in e.ises ol iii(‘ utmost iii-viuy ; 
and (d) that gcnierally s'leakini!. the action ol t'-c acioplanc oiheci, Majoi ( ciIicmn, 
Avas jiistili(‘d hut that his instim tlo’n" wcia* .'chi tut*. ()n all tlwse poini'- the 
(h)V('rnmenl of Imlia an* in enliic a'_;n cim nt A\itli the ('ommitu*!* am! (h'"iie to com¬ 
mend Mr. Heron Aviio behaxed Aveil in cm inimtanci*;-. of gical diihcnlly. d’iu* (Vm- 
mittec hud that the chopping of hombs on two outlying \ illagc s and on tin* Khalsa 
High ►ScJkjoI eamiot be delcmded but the lault lay elmtlly with tin* iiisti u<*t ions 
given to Major (’aibmiy and they im))nte no blame to him for a decision taken 
in the air and at the moment. They observe th.at the* diojiping of bombs on tlie 
riotous eroAvds Avitliin Gujranwala city was m.t only jiistitied but, in their aicw, 
invaluable, and the fact tliat tl:e disorders wcie I'lided long before tioojis aiiived is 
in large measure altribiitahle to this act. They say that no sidiicient explanation 
has ]>eeri given to justify the use of an ai'roplane on tlie Idtli ol April for ])uri)oscs ol 
offensive action, and they eonelnde by recommending that the instnietioiis to be 
issued to Air Force officers regarding the procedure to be folloAved by tliem on such 
occasions should form the subject of careful (‘iiquiry by the Air Fon*e Heaihjuarters. 

The minority discuss the emjiloyment of aeroplanes in (’hapter IV AAhieli is 
entitled "‘Armoured Trains and Aerojilanes.” They agree Avith the majority in 
saying tliat the use of aero})lanes to quell civil disorders should as far as possible be 
depreeat(‘d. They condemn Major Carberry for dropping bombs on the Khalsa 
High School and two outlying villages, and say that though tli(‘ orders be received 
were not worded with sufficient care, he did not exercise his discretion Avisely in 
carrying them out. They find also that his action in firing with a machine gun on 
the crowd was excessive. 
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26. So far as the general question of the use of aero})lan(js at (iujrauw.il.i is 

(oiicf^'iied, the GovenJinent of India iu-eept the finding of the majority wliich is 
aptly e.xpia'ssed as folltnvs:—"‘We are not prepirefl to lay flown as a elMrler ior 
rioters tluit ^vhen they siieeeed in ])reventin«r the ordinary resourees of (iove niuent 
from being utilized to sujquess them, they are to f>e exfunpt from having to reckon 
Avith sueh resouiaes as rtnnain. ' W(‘ do not consider that it would h(‘ rigiit to 

eeiit.uie the otticers u ho ha\e been meuiioiual in eonneetif)!' with indi\idual inci- 
dein-, a^ tiuir a< ts. a\ here eoiulemned, aia* nH)i(‘ to be a-^d’ilx'd to waiiit of chMriU‘'^s 
in their iiislrnetions than to error-- oi jiulgment. Wc think that tin* despatch oi 
fU'joi>k(ne'- on the l.“»th under in.-tnu tions which admitted f)f theii’ being used for 
ot’teiisi\(' action was not jnstilnal but we <lo iK)t < fnisider that tii(' fdbcf'T* w lio < ..rried 
out the instjnctions a\<is ^eriously to l)!ame. e note. lioweAcr, with satisfaction 
that, 'O far as known, no <,ou.dtK‘s if^snltfsl ji< in tla* action t.ikd'. f)n tin- datfn 
i'lna 11\ , we ju ojioi- e od .ike strps to irive (‘llect tot he re<-onnnendat nni of t he in i joritv 
tint the iiisii actions to be is>ned to Air Force oilnan’s on sin h oicasion.. -hould 
be cciefn)] \ pi escribed. 

27. d'bf'ie \M i(‘ ontbre.dNS ot di-ojder at tourtecn otl.ei nl ici-> in the < .n)ranw.d - 

deiiict. but tie (’omniittee discuss those onlv \ hicli o.-inried at ^^^l^:l^a'n nl, a 
tovdi ol 20 00!) I iiliahita nts 20 miles nortii ot ^ • u {rains c la. at .Xhal/arh. and 
ll<>ii/.-b,id. and in the ‘^hckliupniM sn’oaln ision. .\t \\’<i/Ji'abail a riotou- iiio!» was 
iinellcd In,,II iln* riilw.i\ lunldings. bm did (‘ dam.»cc tf) tl-e telcgi‘a|)b 

sAstiin. |t rdso s(‘t tile to railway bridges, -ac k<*d .ind bnint tin* bnngalo'\ ot a 

ot. 1, jni-sionar\. .iiid m.ide .in un-in < e-,-ini .itt< nqu to vr(‘- k tiu' mail tr..in. 
At .Xk.dLMiii and Ibifi/.diad e\tensi\e (biniatre A^.(s doni' to the tt‘l('gia])]i -ain's, 
and .It the l.ntei phn c .ni ofiieei ot tin* .Xulitaiy Faini" leqiartincnt had a Tmtuii'te 
e caj'e Ironi the nii Mleianis intentions ot a tine 'tf-ninc i jow d. In Uu* Slieldirimr.i 
sub-(IIV i-iuM i-ev'-i-tenl and deterinUied att.n k" on the teleicra[>h and v.iilw sy-tenis 
well m.'.de at ( I'liharkhan.u Sheklirpuia. Satmla aiul otlun* phiees. at le.ist t:iret‘ 
railw a\ -t.it'oiis bcinc dc'iio\ cd, w hih* s ivagc ,is-,aiilts w (‘i(' made oi* . ertain iaib\ay 
ein]»lo\e- ,ind (-oxeinment seiAaiits. .\n aunonif'd tiain wassinit to t’ne resale 
iioju I al'.ore, and tii(‘ w .i.' opened liom ihi- at ('huhai kh.nia under tlie oideis of 
itai Sahil) L.ila Ibun ."'ud. Kvtra Assi>tant ( oiiiiiiissioner of Sliaitikjuir. The 
Committee hi d th.it this oiheer .leted in a dithenlt situation Avith promjititude and 
d(*< ision. 'hhe laanoiit A' taka' a ditteri'iit a iew an<l (ondemn him on the ground that 
his inu'ntion w.is ])nnishinc‘r.t .iiid that th«‘ tiriiiL was theretoie not justitied. 'hhe 
(b>\ (wnineiit til India .ic(e])i tlu‘ opinions of the majority in all matters a,rising out 
of th(‘ distiulic.m es at these jilaces ami agi’ce Avith thi m that Lala iSri Ihim Sud 
displa\ed priuiqititude and (h'cision in the discharge of his duties. 

2S. Cha])t(‘is VI and VI j describe the events which oeeurred in the (fiijrat 
and lA'alljuir districts re.s])e( tively. The chief features of the disturhaiiees in these 
areas w(‘re attacks on railway eommunieatious and tek'gra])h Avires. At Gujrat 
on the loth Ajiril i:re had to be opened on a riotous mob Avhieh Avas dispersed 
ATitliout casualties. At AlalakAval a train Avas derailed on the 17th April and two 
lives A\ere lost. In Lyallpnr a very disquieting and prominent feature Avas the con¬ 
tinued exhibition of posters of an inflammatory and criminal character. Indians 
A^’cre called upon, in the blessed name of Mahatma Gandhi, to light to the death 
against English cheats and to dishonour English Avonien. Great tension existed 
for several days and the situation at Lyallpur Avas an anxiety to GoA^ernment on 
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account of the niomories of the previous troubles of 1907. The position was so 
terious that the Europeans in the station were collected for safety in two houses 
in the civil lines, but no actual violence occurred exce])t the cutting of telegraph 
wires at a few plac(‘s in the district. The arrival of trooi)S on the 17th April pre¬ 
vented any further disorder. 

The ('oinniittee have not described in detail the acts of violen(‘C and disorder 
which occurred in niaiiv other towns and places in the Punjab, but these arc* set 
forth in ilic chronological statement annex€*.d to the report and it is lU'ccss.irv to 
bear them in mind in ('onsidering the position as it aj>])earcd to the local (Govern¬ 
ment when the proclamation of martial law was recommended. 

129. (*ha])tcr \TJ1 describes the persistent and wides]>r('ad attacks on the railway 
and telegra])]i systcims. which continued from the lUth April till about the end 
of the month. According to a reimrt of tlu* Telegra])h T)e]>artnient, the wires 
were cut or tampered with on oo occasions, but there were besides numerous attacks 
on railway telegraphs and the total number of outrages of this class cited by tlie 
Home Member at a Council meeting in Se])tember last according to a st.itement 
of the Ihinjab Ciovernment was 192. The Committee ascribe the attacks on commu¬ 
nications ])artly to anti-CGovernment feeling and partly to the desin* to ])revi‘nt the 
mov'ement of troops. 'J'hcy also refer to the jiersistcnt attem}>ts which were made 
to incite the railway staff to strike*. The unrest ])revailing amongst certain sections 
of the staff was a cause of great anxiety to (Government at this critical time. 

The importance of this chapter lies in (he close bearing it has on the »]Ucstion 
of the justification for the introduction and coniinuanet* of martial law The 
signihcaiice of the statistics of railway and telegraph interruptions is brought foi cildy 
home ])y the maps attach(*d to the re])ort. These indicate the e\t(*nded area over 
whicli this (lass of offence was (ommitted, giving rise to a suspicion of precon¬ 
ceited action. 

3(‘. Ill (’hapter lA' the Committee discuss the causes of the disturbances and 
say that an ad(*(juate (*x])lanation of the general and widesju’cad outbreaks in the 
Ihinjab must be sought in the cau.ses of a g(‘ncral state (»t unrest and discontent 
amomrst the peojile, jmrticularly the inhabitants of the larger towns. Tin* in- 
crea.sed intere.st in political agitation caused in recent yea is by tin* Home Ifulo 
mov(*ment received a grt^at im]>etus from tin* new doctrine of self-d(*termination. 
IMeanwliile however the restrictions imjio.sed under the l)(‘fencc of India Act were 
becoming more essential, as the war drew to its climax. The.se restrictions affected 
the daily life of the ordinary citizen much more lightly in India than in Europe; 
nevertheless, particularly when impo.sed on political agitation, they were, however 
necessary, tlic more galling to the educated classes, in view of the fact that the 
political future of India was under consideration. The ITinjab was meanwhile 
doing more than its share to resjiond to the call of the Empire for recruits for the 
army, and the strain was falling mainly on the country districts, which the local 
Government considered it necessary’ to protect from any anti-Government agita¬ 
tion likely to liamper the work of recruitment. After the conclusion of the Arm¬ 
istice in November 1918 hopes ran high amongst the educated classes that the 
services rendered by India in the war would receive immediate n cognition. But 
these hopes were not at once fulfilled and disappointment w'as caused by a combiua- 



lion oi ciroiimstiiiiro^, such as high prices, scarcity, food stuff restrictions, and tho 
anxieties of th(; ])e.ice soitlenient, especially as it afiocted Turkey. 

The r^ommittec next consider the agitation against the Rowlatt Bills. Tliey 
find that tlii.s was largely, if not mainly, responsible for (Tt'ating the feeling a<j<unst 
Government whicli ])rovokod such serious disorders and they cite various false 
rumours as to tlu' provisions of the Bill which inflamed i>opular feeling. They 
next examine the Idstory and progress of the Sati/fiffrnhn mov(‘ment inaugurated by 
Mr. (iandhi f)n thf^ 24th Febru ny. After a careful review of this movement in 
all it> as])ects, the (‘omniitt(*e find that a familiarity and Mmpiathy with disobedience 
to laws was engendered b\ it amongst la rue nnmb(‘rs of pi'ople and that the law- 
abiding instincts which stand between society and outbreaks of violence were under¬ 
mined at a time wluni their full strength was re(jlined. From its first inception 
the S'tf{/(ujrdka movemmit wa- condemned l>y ])rt»minent loaders of moderate ojtinion 
ill Jiidia as likely to ]UY)m(3te disorder and brcsieh ot the ])eaee, and the orcraiiizer 
himself r(‘(T)gniA‘d later than in eiid'arking on a mass inosoment he had nnder- 
rat(‘d liie forces of evil. M'iu* ( Vnnmittec (‘xpresslv find tli.U the recruiting eam])aign 
and t!ie action taken in the Punjab to rai.'C snliseription.s to tlie war loans were 
not re-jionsihle for tlie nni<*.si. 'J'bey conclude b\ slying that there is no evidence 
thiU the oulhreiks in tlie Punjal) were the result of a ]>ro-Lvrraiiged (‘Oiispir.icy 
to o\erthrow th(‘ Biitisli (Government in liidia by force*, but that it wa^- difficult 
and jiroh.dily unsafe for (Government not to assume* that the* outbreak w'as the* result 
of .» d(‘tiiiit(* oigaiiizat lou. Apart trom tho oxisteiu e of any d(*e])ly laid scheme 
to o^<“rt'nle>w flu* Mritisli, a. mo\ement which liad started in rioting and become 
a r(‘la‘llion might have r.ijudlv developf‘d into a revolution. 

2)1. in the* inirodiK’toiy eiiajiter of their report the minority stale that they 
are in substantial agre'v'inent with the findings of the majority as regards the 
eauscx c)f the disturbances, with this reservation that they do not concur in the 
0])inion that the Punjab antlioritics were justified in asMiming that the outbreak 
was the* i(*sult of a definite orgaiii^.ation. 'i'hey are unable to agre'e that tlie riots 
were in the* natuie of a lebellion and they say that it is an unjnslitiable exaggera- 
tie>n to suggest that the e\ ents lu'ght fiave de‘A eloped into a revolution. They 
entii'ciy agree w ith the majoritx in tlu'ir evlim.'te of the Snttiafj ahn moi emc'ut and 
its otl-slioot, <-ivil disobedi<*nc(* of laws. 'I’law dc\ cloj) their \'it‘Ws on tlu* real 
eharacte*!’ of the disorders, including their causes, more fully in (liajiter 11 of their 
r(‘port. Here they refi*r to the* general conditions existing lu the beginning of 1919, 
the* str.iin j)la(*ed on India by lier wai etlorts, the Icirdship ot higli-prie i*s, the iiicon- 
\eni(*ncc*'> and lestraints im}>o.st*d by war mcMsurc's, the hoja* of alleviation e.xcitecl 
l>\ till* armistiee, and the sul>se*([iient disa]»pointment caused hy tainine. epidemic 
and a more stringent Ine-ome-tax Act, the belief that the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India as regards the reform sclumie were illiberal and intended to whittle 
it down, and the delay of the Turkish .settlement. They argue that many of the 
forc'going causes alfei*ted the Ihinjab more than othoi provinces and they instance 
other special factors such as war weariness. loocbstulf .ind irallic restrictions. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s speeches, press restrictions, the orders prohibiting the entry 
into the province of outside politicians, all tending to cause general irritation 
amongst the ediieat(‘d ela.sses. While refraining from any discussion of the merits 
ot the Rowlatt Act they hold that its introduction and enactment in the face of 
Indian opinion was a fertile source of discontent which was fostered by misrepre- 
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FCiJlalior.s in the riinjab. They assert th«it Indian Icsiders Vvere not res])oiisil)]o 
for (Le^o misrepresent at ion?*, and they eondemn (loverninenl for failin^^ to ex])iain 
tlie Art to the nia.-ses nidil after the harhH of April the hth, altliough nnsre])resenta- 
tions A\ere enrrent before that dat(‘. They aeeejit the e^tilnate of the S(tff^ftipaha 
juoveinent foimcd by the majority^ Isnt they dist'laijn the xicw that the disorders 
in the rnnj.ib eaii la^ .ittributed to any active jire-'eniation of the Sdhptgraha doctrine 
by orcranizalinns working within the proxdine. Ttiey find th.it tliere v.is no organi- 
Zcition to biing about distnr’o.ances and they (piote tlie e\ iduaicf' oi xarious olfici.d 
■\vitii(','-^(“^ ill supjiori (d tliis conthision. 'J'h(‘ anti-lb’itish .ind anti-(io\ei’iutient 
ontbvi if, V ibch- ov tuned ven* in ilu‘ir oi'.inion inir(‘ly tlie r(‘^ub fit suddiMi mob 
'i’lie moioiny conclude Uiat althoiach tlu'ri' was thu.•^ no (w idem e of oi'L^a- 
ui.-^cd (‘Oii.s]nia< y in the rniijal*, tlu^ cixil and militej'x aiithoriti'‘s |)(‘>su.ahMi tliem- 
"clvc-. iiu'.t ojten KMa'lbon existed . nd took action act oidii'‘ 2 ly. 

"I’lie (' 0 \ (‘inmeiit oi Iiuba a'acjd the findints ot ili*‘ ('oinniiitt‘(‘ i‘c.'Mid!i)g 
the f of th<‘ d'--tui b.'llc(‘^. 'Tlie iniuoVity ar-. .sialcd .ibo-e, au' in Mdi^a.intial 

agj('<^meiit with ila' mejoi'iiy on this >ub|<‘ct. (d llu' ».ui>e'‘ -jx'cadlx nu'niioiK'd 
by rn(‘ mill"! ty tin \ iliat |’•ldcnll( " a.nd a la'w hiconi'' 1 . » V( 1 \\ci’(‘ no tors 

in the unn.'i. .and I’m (aese may b.nc .o Muiiinal in p.n' ioi the i xUait to 

wl'i( h Um' mo\ imei't < nle 1( d. tic y\mpa.t!i\ ct ■»Ik' ii.Kbmr » l-i ^nc'T lu' d'-^p.itclies 
rouiaI'liuL^ the \ lew s of 1 la* (>o\ ci nmenl (d 1 mb t on t lie Ibaorm pioposals w ei(' not 
]>n' li'-lad till lonu .dtei iIh* OiNinib .'iu * s, and \K .m m -ug'.rcstcfl b\ the minoiity, 
the sii])])Osed attitmle oi tlu' (‘ovcinment w.'t a (.lU'C oi rniti' t ihis mii'-t li.en* 
bc(‘ii due to dcfilaaaie in ^r(‘]iies{‘ntatM)n. dioicoxci. 'o iar m known, no "Uch 
allt'a tion^ \ cn* jmide eiticr in rl.e ]nc,^v (»r on lla- tndtlic pltlorm befojc the dis- 
orfh 1 s <a tuid]\' bj'okc out. 'i'be i'»iii<‘Mt\ m.'^iun a*' oiu' of thf* <:.ns("- ol the unit's! 
which pi O'et (led t he ourbreak in tlu' Ihini.d' the .'ttituda' of >n Micbael (> I)w\ei 
foi’wMi’ds tbf edm t('(1 clas'-(‘-< cnd tbt‘ nimt'nt luctb tlnw .illi'ge wa^ jaoduted 
tli(rt‘{>\. d'l.e ellt .1'^ m.ide i'V tlu* larin'r laiubow neis .uid mtai td UMtling In luial 
aif' <s <() piomott' rc( i uiting duriu'. tbt' w <ii bad bianight tin st* da•^st','. into [iromna'iice 
and b.nl f.eciired a et'neious recognition ntun the hieal (Government. Foi’ tbm and 
other leasoijs a temlencx bad sjiiune n]> towards d(‘.i\.ig(' betx\c(‘n tlu' nnal classt'.s 
and t be tradine and juoft'ssiona.! t lasst'S horn wInch the intelligeiitia is mainl\ draw n. 
This m.ay iiaxa' cK'ated .imong.st the l.attei .an impri'.ssion th. . llieii' jadilii a) inliiuaice 
A\.is being curtailed. Tin* (loxernment of India agre(‘ wnii tiit' Committ(‘e tliat 
misrejiiesenlations of the Itowlatt Act were an important c.uim' ol the outbreak. 
Such misrepresentafioiis were freely circulated .nid their liarmful etVeets were iiieal- 
culahle. (jloxernrnenl xxere unaw.ire of th(‘ dissemination ot these malicious false¬ 
hoods until the beginning ot April wIkmi they at once took action to eoiitradiet 
them. It is unfortunate that neither in the press nor on the public platform did 
those who attacked the Act eiide.ixonr to remove the ellects of the.se misrepresenta¬ 
tions. Whether it is correct or not to say, as the minoriU do, that the disorders 
in the Ihinjal) we^re not due to any active piesentation of the Sutyagrahn doetrino 
within the province, we must jilace on record our belief that many of those who 
joined the Satyagraha movement did so with the intention of using it for the purpose 
of x>romc)tiiig disorder. Finally we desire to observe that the opinion of the mino¬ 
rity regarding the nature of the di.sorders is discounted by their findings of fact, 
while the eonclusion of the majority that a movement which started in rioting 
became a rebellion is supported by the conviction before various tribunals of a 
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larg(‘ number of persons for the offeuee of vvaj^ing war against the King. These 
convictions, in tl\e opinion of Uie (Joverniiient of India, aie of great iinjmrtance 
in r(*aching a decision as to the true chaiacter of tlie disorders. 

But wliatever tiic tiutii may be as to the can^e< \vhicl\ jinaluced these di^orde^s 
and urave as the ouUueak was in its nature an i eltecjs, it must not be forgotten 
that the ioyalty of India as a vhole remained nnsluiken aixd that evim in the J^unjab 
th(‘ bulk ot the })opulation maintained its reputaticni and did not fall a vi».tim to 
the inteclion which so disastrously allected a jtortion ot it. 

.‘k‘k There is one jioint in the discussion ot causes to nliich t}it‘ (Government of 
India oc'sire to adv(*rt aJ gieater leninli. it has t>een lej lexnited tliat tla .H-tiou 
takcni l)y (Governimnit aiiaiiut ] roiiiineni jinlitici ii.". smh as^ir. (iandhland Br^. 
Kite blew and Satyapal. was the* cmUso and not meicl\ tla* o -fasion ot the* distur)>- 
aii'e'^. 'This is suflc 'entiy (lisj)io\ed l)y the* not alreadv iKuntral out that the 
Sut mo\('ment liad led to iivkwv disonUTs in Bellii Ioul^ ladore any such 
action ^ as lakcni. Hut the i ircumsiaiu (‘s in wldi ii G\Ii. (ifendhi w.i.' (‘Xc.ludtHi trom 
and the LTinj.ii) deseiw e tullei ex.uniuation 

d'lu‘ situ.ition about the end ol GNlan-li has already been (h‘sciib(‘il. The acute 
st.ite <'i teusieui w imli eoiitiuued in l>el)ii foi sonn- d.t\s alto the outbi’t'd: ot the 
.‘lOrl' Maich gi*('ail\ iiere.iscal the j^otenillaliiics ot d-'iieen’ oi the Sn!n'Kjaihu move- 
mei't 111 other pans ol lialia, wlane the news of tin* Delhi riotinir eaioed irreat 
ex( itminnit. ^rh(‘ eveaiis ot th<»t date might indeed have* > f»n\ e\ ed to the j'ro- 
motei's ot th(' mo^enamt a wainintr ot the danjejs which went' alU‘’idaiit on tl cir 
piopaganda. but actually the v weic t.ir Irom doiiii sei. d'lu* agitation an omjMuied 
b\ incicasina: ('xcitenunt eontinned uiie liea keal all ei the couniry. 

It was at this ciitic<il juiivture* ibat we ucei\rd intormathui tlvat G\lr. (GaiieVni 
1 .tcl \ ii:ou>usl\’ lenewial hn cam)).nnn ol e i\ il di-obealicnn c tc' the* laws, and on the 
tdh wc heaiel that he had ]e*; Homl a\ for Delli' c*n the' mc'wous eneninc. Jiame- 
diatelv on rec-eix inn ihi^ newxs, we c onsulteel the l.ieute n oit-( ei'iior of the* Punjab 
and tl'f ('hie*t (’onimi >su)i,c‘i oi Delhi. Beitli tbc^c* c^b’ eu'-^ con-'icici c el lliaL tue 
situation hael bcaojiu* sciic»u'' aiiel that it Aiould be nai-l elangcroU'' to allow 31i 
(sindlii to e*nte‘r tbe*ir juii'-dii tioiis. Ills avowc‘l iiP» inion v,a^ to bre.da the* biw ot 
the- 1 ncl and to m‘«uic adhc'ie*iit‘> t(»* the Schidni } >i niove*nc ut. ilis airrost anei 
]uose( mion in tlie* l’nn]ab wonhl in all ]u<»t)abil't\' haVv' 1 ceu the siLual foi* an out¬ 
break. anil the (Milistme*!'! ot aji\' large number of supponer- to his ruo. rnn‘:n in 
that ]*roviiie*e woiikl ,.iinost ceitaiuly liave leel ta an iicUKdiatc camie>t ae-t''c 
ri‘si‘'tance and ouliMgc. The ('hi<*f ( ommis''ioiU‘r eon.-idi'rcd that an order merely 
prohibiting IMr. (Jaiidhi trom e*nteiing Delhi would be \ en* ehuajeroiis. as th* only 
method of enforedng it would b.e to r.rre*-t, detain a'nl jM'osei utc* ham. i i that • ity. 
Dn tlie othei' haiul, it be wex* alloA\e*el to I'litcr DePii. it i\as most ])?ob t>le that be* 
woniel break tlie I.iaa the*re and would have to be a^re•^ted and tneel toi .in oilence, 
with the result that there* would almost e*ertainly he a lecnrnau e* of the re. eiit si rious 
rioting. In thi'se circumstances the Government of India anth<)ris('cl the local 
Govcrnment.s e^f the Punjab and Delhi to issue ordi'rs under rule 3 (^>) of the Defence 
of India Rules, directing ^Ir. (Jandhi to rennain in the Bombay Presidency. The 
Government of India then considered, and still consider, that this course was amply 
justified in view of tlie fact that Mr. Gandhi was the leading spirit of a movement 
intended to paralyze Government. 



l]4. In tlic same way it has been Mijr.eested tli.it tlu* ’idinn nf tlie Ihinjah (u)vcrn- 
mcnt in ordering tlie deportation of J)i.s. Ivitehlew and Satyajial on tho lOth 
Apiil was a provocati\e act loading dircet to the Mihseqnent outrages. Previous 
orders had been passed prohibiting them from sjieaking in ])iiblic, and it is true 
that they had not taken an ojum ])ait in the meetings ininnaliately ])reeeding the 
luirlal of the Oth Ajiril. P>ut as the e\ idimee Mihsequimtly taken hefon' the maitial 
law^ commission showed, the}* lield sec-rot meetings alter that date anci continued 
to direct an agitation w hieh was fouml to he- of the nautre- of a erimiiial eonsp’iiacy. 
It was in these eireunistanees that the* local G'overnmcnt dcaided to rc-move thc'in 
from Amritsar to Dharanisala. Phai outraiges foll(»wed as .soon as the neA\s of the 
d(‘]h;i’tation heenmr knoAUi is of eoiiise the ease*. Hut it is alwa\'s a cjnestion 
of the greatest dillieulty to judge* wlu'ther preventu c* stejjs sueli as those* take'U will, 
in a time* of <zre*at ]) 0 }uila]- e*^elt('ment, ()uic‘t the* gt'iie'ial atmosfihe'ie* cu' ]>re'(‘i- 
])itat(' disorder. ^Jdie* ]n‘obabilit\ seemed te^ he that they Avould acdiieve the* 
forme* I result. 

.‘h). Chapter X of the Jh'poit contains a .statement of the* fae-ts legai’ding the* 
sueee'ssive^ stages in tin* ap])heation of martial hiA\. t'hapte*! XI di.seu‘">< s the 
pro]n'iePy of its introduction and e*ontinuane*e. The* inajoiity r)f tlie* C< iiimntee, 
as ah‘i ady me’ntione*d, detinite‘ly find that a state* of rehellieiii against (Jo\ c'linr.eiit 
f'xiste'd. They re'vioAV tlie* Aarions oer-nri’ere*e*s. indic'ate* tin* Ino.-id fe'atni’cs nt the 
elisoTclers and the‘iJ* signiiiv*anee*, ])oint e)nl the* dange*r e»f eritiei.^ang i.-olated e a ents 
anel examine the AAdiole* ])osjtioii as it ]ne*s(*nteel it.s(*if to the* Punjal> CoAe*]nment 
.ind the Governnu'nt of India. Kiiialh th(*\ eemcliKle that tin* .situati</n in tlie 
Punjab Avas one of extreme gravity and that the autln)iJtu*s aack* justifie'd in deodar- 
ing martial laAV in those areas AA’here* it Avas jiroelainu'd. 

The wiselom of eontinning martial hn\ is di.seu.sseel at some* h'liLrth, and the* pio- 
^oiiiiation of it on the lailway is e*xamined witli .MKC'ial refVii'iK'e* to the* Afghan 
Wai. The* conclusion of the majoritv is that those* responsible for the* cuntinuance 
of martial laA\ gave careful and e'onsideratc‘judgment to the* ejue stion and did not 
prolong it be'yoiid the time during AAhieh to tin* best of their judgme*nt it aaus 
neees.sary for the^ maintenanee and restoration of eneler in the jneivince. Leieiking 
to the problem with wdiieh Gove'inmeiit Avas faced, the Committee* do not think 
the'Y Avould he justific'd in adv(*rsely criticising the decision. On the questie^n of 
the (*nforcement and continuaiiee of martial hiAv the minority differ widely fiom the 
majoiity. '^fhey find that tlie introduetiem eif martial laAv Avas not iieee.ssai}^ 
h<*eausej in the*ir opinion order had l)e*en restore‘d e\e'ryA\heie and the* authority 
of (hA'crnmeiit vinelieate'd be*fore martial laA\ was aj)})lied. The*y tliink that order 
could have been restorc'd by the e*hil powe*r with the aid of the military, and that 
the Ihinjab Gove*rnmcnt persuaded tliemselves rath(*r e'asily that martial law Avas 
necessary. The re'asons for the contimianee of martial laAv are also examined 
and re*jected. Assuming that the introduction of martial law was necessary they 
say that it ought not to have been continued beyond a fe*w days. The Punjab 
Gove rnment, they think, approache'd the question from a Avrong point of vieAV 
and the Government of India Avere guided by the local Government. 

116 . In considering the necessity for the declaration of martial law it is difficult 
for the (Jovernment of India to take an entirely detached Adew. We were necessarily 
guided by the information forwarded by the local GoA-ernment: avc had ah (*aly 
received reports of grave* di«or*der oecuri’ing in various places: and avc maintain 
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•t\ic Uial with thi^ mioTiwaitiun heior^- \is, wo oo^i\«\ not have tahen any other 
course than \v(‘ actually adopted, when wt received from Lahore on the aft(‘]noon 
of th(^ 13th April tlie wireless message which ran as follow's:—“ Railway ''tation< 
between Kasur and Amritsar looted. British soldier killed and two British oftieeis 
injured at Kasur. Bands of relxds rejiorted on mov(* -Kasur and Tarn dVjan 
treasuries attaek(‘d. State of open rebellion exisis in parts of distiiets of Lahoie 
and Amritsar. Ijieutimant-Governorwitli coneurreneeof (bmeral Ofliet-r roniniand- 
irnr, Ihth Division, and Chief Justiee of tin* High Court, ri'quests Covernor (b neral 
in (bulled to susjiend functions of ordinary Criminal Courts in Amritsar and Lahore 
Districts, to wstahlish maitial law tln*r(‘iii, and to direct trials of otlenders iind^T 
s(‘ction 22, llegulation X of I.S()4. Section 4 w'ill la* hojin* in mind. Situation is 
critical. Moveable column staits on march from Ferozcpon* to Amritsar through 
W'oist tract with guns to-morrow.” 

The action of tin* (foveinment of India has now been justitied by tin* tindiivjs 
•of tin* majority of tin* (\)mniittee, A\ho also exoin'rate tin* lored (iovernmeut from 
all blame. Tin* minoiity aeeejit the findiiiirs of fact, as to tin* iiiunbt'r of outnnrt’S 
committ(‘d, tin* animus of tlnisc* t'lnraged in the riots, the \ iol(*nct‘ list'd ami the 
numhei’ of times on which it was in'ce.^sary to resort to liring; tht*y also obst rie 
that the acts of sonn* of thost* who took part in tin* disordt'cs may iiavt* ainountetl 
in law' to waging war against the King, altliongh it was not I’etx'llion in the sense 
in w hich that term is ordinarily used. These findings, in the ()])inion of the (Jovein- 
inentuf India, detract laig(‘ly from 11n* force of tneir ('onelnsion that tlie introduction 
of in.ii'lial law was not nee(*s.,ary. In regard to the eontinuanee of martial law’ the 
(Jovernmont of India have nothing to add to tin* Hmlings of tin* niajoviTv beyfjnd 
stating that although martial law Avas maintained on tin* railways for a prolonged 
period oAving to tin* ()utbr(*ak of the Afirhan War it A\as only emjdoyi'd tl ^re, after 
it had b(*en w itlidraAvn from the distric*ts, for tin* ])ur])()se of controlling traffic and 
protecting tin* lines. 

There is, moreover, orn* factor in the situation as it jiresented itself in Ajiril 
19B1 which cannot in tin* oxiinion of the Goverum(*nt of India be neglected Avithout 
prejudice to sound judgment. At that time the British Empire A\as at Avar Avith 
Germany. Kv(*n at tlic present moment we are not yet at peace AAith all our 
cnenii'*s : and (*ertainly a year ago Avhen the treaty of peace AA’ith (iermany had not 
yet been signed, tin* existence of a state of war Avas not a mere teehniealit A'. Allu- 
sioik has already been made to the additional pre-occu})ation Avhieh intervened in 
the shape of Avar with Afghanistan, and the difficulties thus (‘reated were enhanced 
by the attitude of the frontier tribes. But at the back of and accentuating these 
more local difficulties Avas the paramount necessity of maintaining at the call of 
the Empire, Avliosc* nec'ds AAere abated, but not extinguished, by the armistice, 
the resources of the. Indian Dominions of His Majesty. In the face of this necessity 
it was impossible to contemplate any policy w'hich involved an ajipreciable risk of 
delay in the restoration of normal conditions or of the reeriidescence of the disorders 
which appeared to have been supressed. 

We desire to add here that our HoiTble Colleague, Mr. Shafi, dissents from the 
finding of the majority of the Committee, accepted by us, that the declaration of 
martial law Avas necessary. In his opinion, there being no organised or preconceived 
conspiracy to subvert British rule behind these disturbances, the vast rural tract 
in the five districts concerned having remained tranquil and loyal, there having 
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boon tlislurbances only in a few places in the urban area, and even in th(\se few 
})lacos t!i(‘ majority of the residents not having taken any ])art in the distiirbanoes, 
there was no o})on lebollion as alh\£fod, and no jnstifieation in oonso(|nonce for the 
j)roolamation of martial law. Besides, befoie the date on which martial law in 
these districts was aetiially enforced, the disturbanees had been (pielled with tho 
assishinee lendered by the military and, in conse(pienei‘, theie w^as no justitication 
for enforeenuiit or mainienancc' of martial Jaw on these days and afti'i’. Tlii^ 
beiny the ease, Mr. Sliah is of (yj>inion that the continuance of mailial law over 
such a king ])e]iod was nnealled for. 

.*>7. C'liapter XJl deals with tin* administration of martial law. including the 
W'orkinc and ])rocednr(‘ ol the siinnnar\ courts. The majoiity of the Committi'c 
iind that the trials weu' eoireetlx deserilxMl as hniLdhx, «letaii('d ami eaudiil, and 
eonnm nd Uie substitution for courts martial of tribunals similar to thosi'under the 
l)(‘fene(‘ of India Act. Tliex find, howexm-, that altliouLrh aiK'^fs wm-e made in 
till' ordinary way, Iheie may ha\(‘ been cases in wdiich individual ])i)Iic(‘ olHcers 
subjected thosi* arrested t(» unneci^ssarv severity. Tlnw olisiave that while the 
mnnber of jiersons arrest(sl and not bronciit to trial was legiettahly largi' and the 
period of detentimi unusually lomr, on th(‘ a\ hole this difheult xv'ork was not done 
hadly Ol o]>pi(‘ssi\(‘1\. ''riie disoiih r was so wnlespi’iad and serious that its im^vit- 
nbli' r(‘sult was tc> sttaiii any ini]novised system. In re^r.ird to t!i(‘ sentiuiees pass(‘d 
hy tlie martial law (‘(unts. the ('onimittia* find that there W'as a geiU'i’al feelirnj that 
tii(‘y were nnn(‘cessaril\' s(‘veie but that tins wa^ lenuxliiMl liy eummntatiou- 
effc'cted by tlu' local (ioveianm nt. Thex suci*e->t that eiiai‘i.U‘s foi serious olfencc'. 
need not liave been ])ressed in tlu' ease of minor othuidiu''. Kxtmisixe ri'diietion- 
in the sentences xvonld not t!i(‘n Irix v been neei^v^ai x. The ('oimnitti'e also Imd t hat 
in certain eases, c.f/., those of 1 >rs. Kitehh'xv and Satya]»al. it is a mattm- foi rcLoet 
that the accused xxmv not tia-d l>x the oidinaj-\ <‘oiiits. Tliesf^ xiews au' aieejitisl 
by tin* (uixernnieni of India, d'h' juililaix ordei’jiroIiihitinL’' Ih'* eniplov nie’it fd 
eoiinsid from on.side the J’unjai» eiiti' isei! .i- uir.vi-e •{]((! i Ih‘ action ol tlu' * iov t jm- 
meiit of India in disa])]»i ox inv it m (omnieuded. 

.‘IS. ddie (‘ommittee cannuu' at i onsideiable lenirth the nature o! the menial 
l.iw ordeis x\hi<-l xvc'ie proinufLated by milit.nx' eomiimmlers in i lie Ihiid-.b. d’he 
majority find tint .some o! the orders pissed were injudicious and -cr\ ed no uselul 
juirjjuse. They eiriteise sf^iuiy the ‘■f-rawlini; ' ordi'r j>a.svf>(j |»v (.(‘iioral Dyti 
(xvhieh was disa])])iox ed by tin Lu*uienant-(Governor as soon as it f-june to his notii v\ 
the " salamiiig ” m’di i oJ (JiukomI ( am]»bell. and the “ loll ( all ' inipo^i'd hy (‘olonel 
Johnson on the students of Laliore. The (tovornment of India agree that in llie 
instances xxhith the (‘ommittee (ite xvith disa[>])ruv.il the action oi the offieers 
mentioned xx.is unjustifiahh' and in .some eases inflieted nnncccs.sary humiliation, 
resulting in ill-feeling xxhieh has been a serious c^mliarrassment to the administra¬ 
tion. The flogging of six persons, the suspected assailants of Miss Sherwood for a 
a bread] of fort disei]>line on the sj)ot xvliere that lady xvas a.ssaulted is severely 
criticised and the (dovi rnmerit of India agree that the action taken in this case 
was highly imjiroper. In dealing xvith sentences of public flogging the Committee 
say that under martial law' administration no Hogging should take place in public. 
The}’ find further that the nnmlier of flogging sentences was excessive, and though 
it xvas regarded as probably the most efficacious and convenient method of dealing 
summarily with minor breaches of martial law regulations, restrictions ought to 
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be placed on the discretion of area officers in awarding sentences of this kind. They 
say, however, that there is no foundation for the allegation that whipping was 
inflicted in a cruel fashion and that several persons practically succumbed to it. 
These findings the Government of India entirely accept. The Committee then refer 
to the infliction by summary courts of certain punishments not warranted by the 
law. Though those punishments were unsuitable, they were not generally of a 
serious miture and were often awiwcled in place of more severe legal ])unishments. 
The (Government of India, however, disapprove of such fantastic penalties and have 
taken ste])H to ])revcnt tlieir being imposed in future. 

30. The minority are more severe in their condemnation of the martial law 
administration. In addition to the criticisms already dealt with, they contend 
that many of the order.^ were issued for purely punitive jiurposes. They cite in 
particular the orders directing representatives of each ward in Lahore to appear 
daily before the commanding officer to ascertain his orders for the day. The 
curfew order, the regulation of prices, and the commandeering of motor cars, electric 
lights and fans from Indians are also criticised. We are not prepared to say that 
all the.se orders were without justification, but we consider that the administra¬ 
tion of martial law in Lahore was in some respects unduly severe and exceeded 
its legitimate limits, that is to say, the requirements of the military situation and 
the maintenance of law and order. The minority condemn the order imposing on 
])ropert\-owners rcs])onsibility for the safety of martial law notices pasted on their 
houses. The Government (d India are not i^repared to say that in the circum¬ 
stances this order was improper. The minority ex]>res^ their strong dis.i]>proval 
of the continenient of the profc.ssors and students of the Saiiataii Lharm College 
becau.se certain martial law notices had been dc''lroved. The Government of India 
agree that this order exceeded the iiecc.ssity of the case. 1 lie minority further 
criticise and condemn the eonduet of certain offieens, notably Colonel O'Brien, 
IMr. Bosw'orth Smith and ]\Jr. Jaeoh, for various orders jias.sed by them in the ad¬ 
ministration of martial Iwv. The (Government of India agree that in the instances 
cited the officers mentioned acted injudiciously and in some cases improperly. 
While the findings of the minority rejiort in regard to all these points arc very cogent 
and in some ca.«es fully justified, it must he remembered that officers charged wdth 
the administration of martial law cannot be expected to act in abnormal condition^ 
with that care and circumspection which are possible in normal times, nor can such 
a standard be rigorously applied for the sub.sequent examination of their actions 
in the calm atmosphere of safety after order has been restored. 

40. The minority in a scqiaratci chapter discuss the working of the courts under 
martial law. The Hogging of some mcmibcrs of a marriage party in Lahore b}' an 
extra assistant commissioner is rightly' condemned. The Punjab Government at 
once took action against the officer responsible for this abuse of power. The pro¬ 
cedure of the summary' courts is attacked as unsatisfactory. The Government 
of India do not think that when martial law is enforced summary' courts can be 
required to observe the formalities of procedure which normally obtain. The 
minority comment more severely than the majority' on the large number of persons 
arrested and discharged without trial. In the opinion of the Government of India 
arrest and detention for short periods are justifiable during a period of martial law' 
as preventive measures to preserve the peace ; further many of those arrested were 
not prosecuted subsequently' because, though evidence was available, the necessaiy 
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deterrent effect had already been secured by the conviction of a large number of 
persons for similar offences. Nevertheless, the Government of India consider that 
the arrest and detention for long periods of so many persons, and particularly of 
Hr. Kedar Nath, Mr. Gurdial Singh, Dr. Manohar Lai and siv law^^ers of Gurdas- 
pur, were a serious error and while they do not overlook the difficulties of the situa¬ 
tion, they are constrained to express their disapproval of the action taken in these 
cases. 

In this connection we cannot pass over in silence the allegations of corruption 
and ill-treatment of jnisoiiers and witnesses on the part of subonlinate officers of 
the police and otiier services to which wide currency has been given. We recognise 
the difficulty of sitting charges made so long after the event, but we will direct 
the local Government to undertake, enquiries and take appropriate action in cases 
where s])(‘(‘itic complaints are made and action has not already been taken. 

41. We acce])t the view that the administration of marti*il law in tin* Ihinjab 
was marred in ]Kirticuiar instances by a misuse of ])o\\(‘.r, by irregularities, and 
by injudicious and irres])onsible acts. We further agree* w ith the Committee that 
while the ju'inciple of the ultimate supremacy of the military authorities must be 
kept in view, still in jiractice executive instructions should be given to all officers 
who may be called uiion to administer martial law, which wall guide tlu'm in the 
discharge of this duty. In our ojiinion it w<is the absence of such instructions which 
vvas resjionsible lor many- ol the defects which h.a\<‘ been noticed in the adminis¬ 
tration of martial law in the Punjab. It is lo inexperience, igiiorance of local con¬ 
ditions, and lack of guidance when confront(d with an abnormal situation rather 
than to deliberate misuse of jiower that most of the mistakes eommitted must be 
ascrib€*xl. The Government of India consider that in any^ are.i in wdiich in future 
it may" be necessary" to enfon-e martial Liw, senior civil officers should be a])poiut(‘d 
to act as ad\iscrs to the various military authorities. The military officer would 
not be bound in the last resort to follow the advice of his civil adviser but if be 
decided contrary to that advice, h(*. would do so on bis own responsibility". W'e 
regard the jirevention of any- future rejietition of mistakes and iiTegularities as the 
most important lesson to be learnt from this portion of the rejiort and w"o have 
accordingly decided to issue instructions which will secure this object, and will in 
particular discourage interfeiencc by tlie military authorities with the ordinary 
administration in excess of the necessities of the case. 

42. Before leaving the sulqect of tlic working of the couj-ts under martial law, 
the CJovcniment of India desire to reffer to the action wliicii was taken by the local 
Government, after order was rcstorc^d and martial law- withdrawn, to mitigate 
the effects of the sentences passed by these courts. Between the months of Juno 
and November sentences were reduced in ff.‘}4 cases, 45 death sentences were 
commuted, and 43 persons w"ere rolcuiscd. In November ttvo High Court Judges 
tvere appointed to review all unexpired sentences passed by summary courts and 
such other cases tried by martial law" commissions as might be referred to them 
by Government. In December, as a result of the reviewing Judges’ recommend¬ 
ations, 92 persons convicted by summary’’ courts were released, and further action 
of the same kind w"ould have been taken, but on the 23rd of that month the Royal 
Proclamation with its message of amnesty was imblished, and under it clemency 
w"as extended to 057 prisoners w"ho .. ere released. By February, out of a total 
■of 1,779 peisons convicted in connection wut’i the disturbances, only 96 
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worst ofTenders, who had taken part in serious crimes of violence, remained in jail 
and this number has since been reduced to 88. The extension of clemency to 
political prisoners in the Punjab has been guided throughout by the gouerous and 
sympathetic recommendations of the Lieutenant Governor, whose efforts to restore 
a peaceful atmosphere within the province are gratefully acknowledged by the 
Government of India. 

4iJ. It now remains for the Government of India to endeavour to arrive ;it a 
just ap])reciation of the conduct of the officers of the (,Vown, whether civil or military^, 
who were employed in the areas affected by these disorders and to make certain 
general remarks which apjiear to be essential before finally disposing of the Gom- 
mittee's report. The task of rightly estimating in a c^dm atmosphere, when order 
and peace liave been r(‘stoicd, the l)chaviour of those faced with a grave cmergcin-y 
and compelled to arrive ])romptly at decisions of the greatest moment is one of 
unu.'.iial clifliculty. The Acry qualitic-; of courage and initiative, which are of 
incalculable value during the early stages of an outbreak, may in its later stages 
bo a s'mrce or injury, if not tem]jered by discretion. Morco\ er, any sucVi estimate, 
if it is to be just, must not neglect the difficulty of deciding when to act and when 
to refrain from action, and must endeavour to view the whole xx)sition in a right 
pet’s] )e(!tive. 

It w.is fortuii.ite tliat, w'hcm the' disturbances l>roke out in April 1010, the 
Ihiiijali was in cliarg<* of a Lieutenant-Governor of great ex])ericnc(? and couraire. 
Tiie (Mivci nmotit of hulia consider that Sir .Michael 0‘JJwyer acted w^th decision 
and Mgour iii <i time of gi-c.it danger iind th.it he wms largely resjionsible for (luell- 
iiig a tkiiigeious using whic i might have had widespread and disastrous effects 
■on t!ie ic>t ot India. 

Peview'ing the situation as a whole, we desire to express our great apyirecia- 
tion of tli(‘ adiniralile conduct of the tioo])s w^lio were emplovecl in the siijiprcssion 
of the ouibieak. Leaving aside individual instances, whirh have already b(’eii 
noti«‘(‘d, both oftM-ers and num a.ged w itli admirable restraint under most trying 
circum.stancc.s and the (iovcrnnifuit of India haA'^e nothing but nrai«e and grati¬ 
tude tor the services whiih they rendered in suppressing disorder and restoring 
the ]>eac<; of tlu' <'onntiy. 

Tlie otHei rs of the ci\il administration of all classes and ranks in the affcrled 
areas generally mainiained that high standard of conduct and devotion to duty 
whicli the Government of India Avould have expected of tliem. Thanks arc due 
not only to those who Avere immediately concerned in the restoration of order 
but also to those who by carrying on their ordinary duties with calmness and forti¬ 
tude ill a time of turmoil did much to restore the eontidence of the people. The 
names of some of those officers who haAm been specially commended liaA^e already 
been referred to but if local Governments consider that there are other officers 
whose conduct merits sjiecial commendation, their names should be brought to 
notice at an early date. 

To those non-officials who either did their best to stay the agitation which 
had so sinister a connection with the outbreak, or who by their influence and assist¬ 
ance helped the authorities to restore order, the grateful acknowledgments of the 
Government of India are due in full measure and local Governments will be asked 
to see that individual assistance of this kind does not go unacknowledged or unre¬ 
warded. 

R 2 
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It is a great satisfaction to the Government of India to notice that there were 
many of all classes and creeds who, in the face of frenzied mobs, and even at the 
risk o*^ their lives, afforded assistanee or showed eoiniiassioii to the innocent vic¬ 
tims of the outrages. Here again it is desired that all such actions shall be ma>’ked 
with a very definite ackiiowledginent or, in cases where such a course is suitable^ 
be recompensed with a pecuniary reward. 

44. The names of officers whose actions have been rightly criticised or con¬ 
demned have been mentioned in the body of this despatch and local Governments 
will be requested to take such action as may be necessary to mark in these cases 
the disapprobation of the Government of India. 

The case of General Dyer calls for separate mention. We have given most 
anxious consideration to the action of this officer at Jalliaiiwala Bagh. We are 
satisfied that it was bond fide and dictated by a stern though misconceived senst* 
of duty. The facts are abundantly clear, (hmeral Dyer has made no attmnpt 
to minimise his responsibility for the tragedy or even to jiut a favourabU‘ com¬ 
plexion on his action or purpose. The only justification that could be pleadetl 
for his conduct would be military necessity arising out of the situation befori' him 
and ju the area under his jurisdiction. In circumstances such as General Dyi'i 
was confront(Ml with, an officer must act honestly and vigorously but with as much 
humanity as the case will permit. We recognise that in th(‘ face of a great crisi- 
an officer may he thrown temiiorarilj^ off the balanci* of his judgnumt and that much 
allowance must be made on this account. We recognise further that, howcvcu 
injurious in its ultimate effect (hmeral Dyer's action may have be(‘n, it lesulted 
in an immediate discouragement of the forces of disorder. Xorha\e we ovei- 
looked our llesolution in which we promised full countenance ami su])]>ort to officers 
engaged in the onerous duty of suppressing disordei. Nevertheless, after earc- 
fuliy weighing all these factors, we can arrive at no other conclusion than that at 
Jalliaiiwala Bagh General Dyer acted beyond the necessity of the case, beyond 
what any reasonable man could have thought to be necessaiy, and that he ditl not 
act with as much humanity as the case permitted. Jt is with jiain that w'e arrive* 
at this conclusion, for we are not forgetful of Gen(*ral flyer's distinguished record 
as a soldier or of his gallant relief of the garrison at Thai during the* re*cent Afghan 
war. We must however direct that the judgment above jironounce'd be commii- 
uicated to His Excellency the Commander-iu-Chief with the reque st that he* will 
take appropriate action. 

4 . 5 . We have on several occasions expres.sed our very great regre't for the loss 
of life, European and Indian, w'hich occurred in the disturbances anel our sympathy 
with those who arc left to mourn the \ ictims of these unhappy events. We desire 
once again to convey regret and sympathy to all who have thus suffered. Com- 
jiensation, so far as this can be any reparation, has been aw^ardt'd to those to whom) 
compensation was due under the law, and adequate provision has been, or will be, 
made for the dependents of Government servants who have* lost their lives in the 
disturbances. The Punjab Government will also be enjoined to consider the cases 
of persons who have been left in want through the death or permanent injury of 
their supporters at Jallianwala Bagh, and to supplement, if necessary, any assist¬ 
ance that may have been rendered to such persons by local charity organisations. 

46. We have now^ surveyed all the conclusions of the Committee. There 
remains, in our opinion, one lesson of supreme importance to be drawn from the 
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-events of Ai)ril 1019. It will be impossible to dissociate memories of these dis- 
ordeis from the tivil disobedience movenn nt which \\as their chief imim'diate cause. 
When this movement was initiated, it- was aiijiaiontly not obvious to its promoters, 
as it was to all thouiZihtful pt^rsons, that in India in its presi^nt state of de\ elo])m(‘nt 
(w^hatever nuiy be the case in otluu- countries) the unsettling etTect of advice to 
tlie pul)lie in o;eneial to break selected law's was likely to lead to a situation which 
mi^dit involve tlie overthrow' of all law' and onler. The bitte r exjierieuee of last 
year lemoves this (piestion fnmi the eategoiy of doubt, and those wiio henceforth 
inauLuirate such mo\ (‘incuts fiom wliat(‘ver motives cannot f('(‘l uncertain as to 
tlie conse<|uenees of invoking forces which they can licitlu'r direct nor control. 
We can only liop(‘ that this lesson has been learnt once* for all, and tliat in the 
future all right-thinkjnLT persons will set thdr faces firmly atrainst the d(‘liberate 
piaving with lire which is iiiv(_)lv(‘d in tlie promotion of such movements. 

Finallv, w(‘ de^lle to I'xpiess her(‘ our earnest ho])e that the lesson to be learned 
fiom 1her^e (‘vtmts is not ot a im rely negative eliaraeter Siuee the period which 
ha-' formed the subject of tins (‘nquiiy a mwv era has beem in.ingurated in India 
and tlu‘ change has giv^en occasion to a gracious jnoclamation by the King-Em- 
pcioi. whuh has appealed to the lii‘arts of all bis subjeds m India. W(‘ venture 
to leeall at 1ln^ time the sali(‘nt fealuit'm tins g!a< ions message' ; w'e leid ci nlident 
that tlie e.ruc'^t desiit' exprt'.Nsed by th(‘ King-Einjieror that any trace of bittcr- 
between ins. pcojile and those responsihh' for his (hn'c^nment should be 
obliti rated, will not pass unbe(‘ded. 

47. In coiudu-.ioii, wc dc.s,ire to expies', our thanks to Lord Hunter and 
the mcmbeis of Ins ('oiumittee for tin* gieat ability and |>ainstaking labour 
th(‘V have bestowed on an ciKjuiry w'hieh from its very inception must have been 
a most ditUeiih and s(‘(‘miiigly thankless task, ami for their re[)Ort which has cleared 
np much that wa-. in doubt and dispute, and w'hieb has b(‘('u of the utmost service 
•^o us 111 arriving at just conclusions on the many questions that called for decision. 


We have the honour to be, 

SiK, 

Your most obedient, humble Servants, 

tSigued) CHELMSFOllD. 

„ C. C. MOXKO. 

„ G. 8. BARNES. 

W. H. VINCENT. 

„ M. SHAFI. 

„ W. :M. HAILEY. 

„ T. H. HOLLAND. 

A. P. MUDDIMAN. 
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India Office, London^ 
The 20th May 1920. 

No. 10S Public. 

To His Excellency the Eight Hon ble Governor General of India in Council. 
My Lord, 

His Majesty's Government have considered the report of Lord Hunter's Com¬ 
mittee upon the distuibances which occurred in the Punjab and other j^arts o£ 
India in the early part of last year. They have fuither been intormed b}^ me of 
the conclusions at W’hich Your Excellency'.s Go\c>nment had arrived in your own 
review' of the report as expj'cssed in your letter date d the 3rd 1 in* text «>1 w liiel) 
you have telegraphed to me. The report and youi letter natuially eo\ei giounu 
w'hich His Majesty’s Government did not feel called upon to survey in detail, but 
tlieir consideration of the matter has led them to dc'tinitc decisions upon certain 
of the more imjiortant questions arising out of the report, and they have desired 
me to communicate to you in my rejily to yoiii letter their considered statement 
of these decisions. The* paragraphs numbered 2 to 8 of this tlespateli contain 
accordingly this statement. 

2. General. —The icqjort of Lord Hunter's Committc'c pn^'^ent.-' the resulis #f 
a prolonged and patient investigation. Their labours would be of little value 
if their very complete i.nd careful lindings are not put to a j)ractical use. The 
conclusions here recorded have been inspired in tlu* main by th(‘ belief tliat tlie 
chief duty whi( h lies ujjon His Majesty's Government and tin* Goveinment ol India 
in utilising the rojiort is not primarily to apportion blame to individuals for what 
has been done amiss or to visit- penalties upon them, but rather to J)re^ ent the re¬ 
currence in the future ol occasion for blame or regret should unfoitunatc circum¬ 
stances ever pioduce again a situation such as that w'hich occurred in India in 
the spring of 1919. 

3. The conduct of Brigadier-General Dyer at Ainriisar on April the DUh. —The 
main features of the occurrence at Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar C ity on tin* after¬ 
noon of April the 13th, 1919, arc W’ell known. They arc set out- at If ngth in Lord 
Hunter’s rejiort and appear in minute detail in tiie evidence, both written and 
oral, given before the Committee by Brigadier-Gf iieral Hyer liimsclf, th(‘ full and 
authorised text of which is now' available to the public. As to the facts, there is no 
doubt and no dispute, and it is only necessary here to recapitulate them very briefly 
in their baldest form. On the morning of April the J3th Biigadicj-General Dyer, 
who had arrived at Amritsar on the night of the 11th, issuc'd n iiroclamation forbid¬ 
ding inter alia processions to parade in or outside the city and declaring that “ any 
such procession or gathering ol four men wdll be looked ujion and treated as an unlaw¬ 
ful assf'mbly and disjiersed by force of arms if necessary.” This jiroclamation was 
read out at various places in the city, in the course of the progress through the streets 
of a column of troops led by Brigadier-General Dyer personally, who left his quarters 
about 9 A.M. for this purpose and returned to them about 1-30 r.M. About an hour 
before his return to his quarters in Bam Bagh Brigadier-General Dyer had heard that 
despite his pioclamation it was intended to hold a large meeting at Jallianwala 
Bagh at 4-30 that afternoon, and at 4 r.M. he received a message that a crowd of 
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about 1,000 had already assembled there. Shortly after 4 P.M. Brigadier-General 
Dyer marched from Kam Bagh with pick( ting parties (as he had jirevioiisly deter¬ 
mined to picket the main gates of the city) and with a special jiarty consisting of 50 
Indian Infantry armed with rifles, 40 Indian Infantry arnif'd only with Kukris 
(type of swwd), and two armoured cars. He proceeded straight to .Jallianwala 
Bagh dropping his picket parties eu rovte and on arrival marched his infantry 
through a nairow lane into the IJagb and deployed them immediately right and 
left of the entrance. Thc‘ armoured cars he left outside, as the lane was too 
narrow^ to admit them. Having deployed his troops Brigadier-General Dyer 
at once gave orders to ojien fire and continued a controlled lire on the dense 
crowd facing him in the enclosure (which he estimated at about 5,0IK) persons) 
for some 10 minutes until his ammunition suj)])iy was at the point of exhaus¬ 
tion. 1,650 rounds of *50^1 mark VI ammunition were fired. The fatal 
casualties as th(‘ result of this action aie belie\e(I to be 1179; the 
number wounded has not been exactly aseeitained, but is estimated by Lord 
Hunter’s Committee at xiossibly three tinuss the iiumlxi of deatiis. Immediately 
after ghdng ord(‘i>, to cease tire, Brigadier-General D\er marclied his troo])S liack 
to Bam Bagli. Tlie reasons given by General Dyer foi the severity and duration 
of his file aie stated as follows in his writUm statement furnished to the General 
Stall (Kith Indian DivLion) and subsequeiith laid oefoie Lord Hunter's Committee : 
“ We cannot be* very lu ave unless we be ])o^^essed ot a greater fear. J had considered 
the matte r fiom every point of view. My duly and my military instincts told me 
to lire. My eonseieneo was also clear on that point. What laced me w^as, what 
on the moiiow would h.-the “ Danda Hauj ” [this, wdm )i may he tianslated as 
bludgeon army, was the' name given ti> t}lenl^el^es by li e rioters in Lalieire]. 1 
fired and eontinueel te> tire* until the ei'ow’d elisperscd, and 1 e e)nsidf>i this is the 
least amount of firing which would produce the neeessai \ moini and wide>s])rcael 
efi'eet it was ni\ eluty to iiroeluce if I was to justify my action. If more troops had 
been at liaiiel, tire casualties wouhl have been gieateT in proiiortion. It v'as nu 
lonfjcr a quistion of merely dumper sing the croud, but one* of pi’odueing a sufficient 
moral eifeet, from a military point of view , not only on tliose who were present, 
but more es])eeially tbiemgbout the Bunjab. Tliere could be no question of 
undue- seventh.” 

I’he pr inci])le w hicli has eonsistenth go^ erned the policy of His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment in directing the metlioels to be eiiiple);)ed, when military action in support 
of the civil authe)rit\ is ree|uireil, may be broadly state.-<l as using the minimum 
force necessary. Kis Maje'sty’s (ioveu nme-nt are eletennined that this princijde shall 
remain the primary factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately neces¬ 
sitate the siij)j)r(‘ssion of civil elisorder by military force within the British Empin'. 

It must regi'etful]\ lint w ithout j)ossibilit > of doubt be eoneluded that Brigadier- 
General Dyer’s action at Jallianw ala Bagh w as in eomjrlete violation of this principle. 
The task which confronted him was to disperse h} forci- if necessary a large but 
apparently unarmed assembly which had gathered in defiance of his orders, ft 
is possible that eonsideiing tire strength of the military foix-e at his disposal, the size 
of the crowd, and the genci’al temper and attitude of tlie inhabitants of the city, 
he would have found it imi)ossi}>le to achieve this task effectively and comjrletely 
without some firing and without causing some loss of life. But it is certain that 
he made no attempt to ascertain the minimum amount of force which he was 
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compelled to employ, that the force which he actually employed was greatly in ex¬ 
cess of that reipiired to achit‘ve the dispersal of the ciowd, and that it r(‘siilted in 
lamentahle and unnecessary loss of life and siilTering. But t his is not a full statement 
of Briiradier-Gencral Dyer's erroi. There can he no doubt that large numbers of 
people in the assembly, many of whom A\erc visitois to the city from surrounding 
villages, w ere ignorant of the existence of his proclamation and tluMlaiiger which they 
ran by attending the gathering. The proelamation was jiublished in only a ])ortion 
of the city, that ]K)rtion being some distance from the seeiu' of the meeting, and 
no warning of any kind was given before lii-i* w’as o])(‘ned. Jt wamld lx* unfair, 
considering the state of the eily, the heat of the wx'ailua- and tin* strain to w'hieh 
tae troofis under General Dyer's command had been subjected .sim e th(‘ir ai rival 
Ill the eity to lay too gi’eat stress upon the hist [joint, hut the omis.sion to givt^ warn¬ 
ing before liie w'as opeiu'd is inexeusable. Further, that I>iigadier-(Jeneral Dyer 
should liave takem no steps to see that some attempt wa^ imnh' to gi\(‘ iiuMlieal 
assistance to the dying and the wammled was an omission from his obvious duty. 
But the gravest featuie (»f the ease against l>iiga<ii(‘r-th*neial Dyt r is his avowed 
conception of his dnty in the cireumstanees which eonlronted liim. 

His Majesty's (tovinument l epudiate (‘m[)}iatieallv the dtu-mne u]joii w hieli 
Brigadi<*r-(b‘iieral D\ er based his action—action w hieh to judge from ins ow ii state¬ 
ment might have takem an (wen more di’astie form had he had a hu ger loi ee at his dis- 
])osal and liad a physical aceidfuit not pieviaited iiim fiom using !iis armoiiied cars. 
Th(‘y hav(* not overlooked tin* cxtrimio gr.ivity ol the situation as it pu'seiiti^d itself 
to tlic aut}io]'iti(‘S in India generally and to l>rigadicr-( Jeiicial Dyer in [jaiticular 
on A])ril the Blth, noi ha\ e the\ failed to a])])i eeiate tlu^ immeiisit \ of 1 he i es])onsi- 
hility which Brigadiei-(duieial Theib'lt a'ld rightly felt to lx im])os(M| ujjoii Inm by 
that situation. They think it js jjo.ssihh^ tliat tlx danger to the Ines of Kuiojx'ans 
and to the safely ol Th(‘ IJiitish ami Indian t?oo[/.s was gK'att'r i iian ap])e.u - liom the 
CV)mmitte(‘'s report. In Amritsar itscdf \ lolent muid<M and aison ot tlu‘ most savage 
deseri])tion had ocemred three days ])reviousI\ and tlx* city was still ]uaetieal]v in 
])ossession of the mob. From tlx* surrounding eoimtiy-sich* i( [)()it.s weu* hourly 
being reec'ived of similar violent outbri'aks ami attacks iijioii eommnnieations, 
and the detieieiu-ics in these re]Kuts (due to the siieeess of tlx* attacks on eommu- 
nieatioiis) avcih* snp])l(*mented by rumours w hieli t}x*re was little means of v('i*if\ing 
and as little ground for disbeh(*ving. In dischaiging tins r(‘spoiisibiIity with the 
small force at his dis]>osal Hrigadier-(k*neral D\er naturally could not dismiss fiom 
his mind the conditions in the Punjab generally and be was entitled to lay his plans 
wutli reference to those* conelitioiis. But lie was not entitlexl to select for condign 
punishment an unarme<l crow el wliicli, when he* inflicted that ])unishment, hael 
eommitteel no act of viole*nee, liael made no attem])t to opjio'-e* him by feircc, and 
many members of which must have been unaware tliat they we-re etisobeying his 
commands. 

In passing judgment upon Brigadier-(k*neral Dytr for his ae tiem on April 
the 13th, it is imjxjssihle to elisregarel an orde'r which he jiassed some six days 
later, anel which has become generally known as the ‘'crawling order.” It is 
unnecessary beie to re])eat llie nature of this order or the* eiieumstaiie(*s out of 
wdiich it arose. Had the order been carneel out as a ])unisliment ujion the persons 
actually guilty of the crime, which it was designed to stigmatise, it wemid have 
been difficult to defend ; inflicted as it was ujioi) persons who had no conneetioii wdth 
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that crime, with the ot)j(‘ct of impressing upon the public of Amritsar through the 
iiumiliation of tliose ])ersons the enormity of the crime committed by cei tain indi¬ 
viduals of that ])ublic, the order ollended against every cannon of civilised Govern¬ 
ment. 

I^])on a military commander adniiiiisteiing mailial law in a hostile country 
thor(‘ lies a grave ies])<)nsibility ; when lie is compelled to exercise thl^ lespon- 
'^ll)ilit^ over a pojiidation which owes allegiance and looks for proteetioi! to Ihc 
(TO\'(‘rni)w*nt ^\hich Ijc himself is s(Tving this biinlen is immeasurably enhanced. 
It woidd juejiidice the public safct\, with the juvserv atioii of which he is ehaigcd, 
to fetter his fret* judLonc'nt or action either by the jirescription of ri^od lules l)cion* 
tile event, o? by o\ ('i-(‘(*nsoi ious ciilicisin when the crisis is ])ast. A situation wiiicli 
IS essentiall}' militaiy must be dealt with in the light of militaiy eoiisicieratioiis, 
which ])ostulate breadth of view and due a]>preeiation of all the ])o^sibl(* contin- 
g(‘neies. Tliere aie etuiain standards of conduct winch no eisilised Go\'ernment 
can willi imnunity ncLdt'ct, and which Ris ^Jajesty’s (.Government aie determined 
toupliold. Subject to the due obseiw ance of those r%landai’ds, an ofheer adminis- 
t' ling martial law' must, and will, remain free to eaiiy out the ta^k im]>os('d upon 
liim in tiu' maiinm- winch Ins judgiiK'nt dictates to Inm as best and most elTecti\e, 
and may i’e!\ u[)ou tiie uni|ualilied sUp])OTt «>f In'; su]a ]iors when his ia>k lias 
bemi aeeomjilished. 

That Jhigadier-lGeneral i)\er di'>|)laved honesty of purpose* and uuflincidng 
adhei(*iie(' to his eonc(“plion of his dut\ cannot for a moment be q,uestioiu‘d. fhit 
Ids conception of Ids duty in the circumstances in w hieh Ik* was jiiated was so funda- 
numtally at \ariane(' witl tliat which His Majest\*s Govi'iiiment liavt* a. iii:nt to 
e.\])ect tf'om and a duty to enforce u}>on otfiem's who hold Hn Maj<*sty's commission, 
that it is iiu])ossd)le to icg.n’d him as fittcel to remain entrusted with the responsibi- 
litii's whicli his rank and ])osition im])os(* u])on him. Tou have reported to me 
that the (.'ommaiider-in-Ghief has directed Brigadier-Ch'iieral ihir to resign his 
a])])ointm('nt as Brigade (Vmimander and has informed him that he would receive 
no furtlier einjiloyment in India, and that you have concurred. I approve this de- 
vdsion and the <‘ircumstaiu*i*s of the case ha\e been referred to tlie Army Council. 

4. The jn^lijication for fhr declaration and ronfinnance of tnartial lau\ —There 
are no grounds for (|uesrioning the decision of the majoril\' of Lord Hunter's 
(Vnumittee that tht* declaration of martial law' and the ]nirtial supersession of 
tile ordinary tiibunals in the districts of the Ihinjab in wdiich martial law' was ap¬ 
plied w(*r(‘ justihed (('liapter XT, jiaragraph 17). As regards the dates to wliich 
it was ]>rolon<ged. it is obvious that the institution of martial law' involves the res- 
I)onsii)ility of d(*ciding when it is to be revoked. The general jirinciple is clear 
that martial law' should remain in force no longer than the public safety demands, 
but beyond this there are no hard and fast criteria which can govern this decision, 
and a retrospective judgment in the light of after-events is not permissible. The 
fact that open disordi*r had ceased some time before martial law' w'as revoked may 
have been duo to the existeuc(‘ of martial law and its earlier abrogation might 
have been followed b\ a rc'ci iidescence. Looking back in the light of events, it is 
])ermissible to argue that an earlier abrogation w'as possible, though His Majesty's 
Government can feel little doubt that this argument w'ould have been less pressed 
than it has been, had there been no grounds for complaint of the manner in which 
I in some eases martial law was administered. But it is not permissible to condemn 
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the authorities responsible for the decisions taken, who had to rely only on their 
anticipation of the future. 

5. The justification for Ordinance IV of 191V giving the Martial Law Commis¬ 
sions jurisdiction to try any offence committed on or after March the 30tli. — The lega- 
Jity of this ordinance is not a point at issue; that question has been recently de¬ 
termined by the Judicial Coiiimittee of the Privy Council. Nor is there any valid 
reason to question the pro])riety, when (as was the case here) it can legally be done, 
of ante-dating the effect of an enactment setting up special martial law tribunals 
anrl procedure, so as to bring within their jurisdiction persons charged with overt 
acts of violence, which were the immediate cause of and justification for the declara¬ 
tion of martial law. The original ordinance setting up Martial I.,aw Commissions 
in the Lahore and Amritsar District gave the (Vmimissions jurisdiction to try offences 
(‘ommitted on or after April the 13th. Had this date remaiiu'd unaim'udc'd. it would 
have been impossible to ti’v by Commission persons charged with actual jiartieijia- 
tion in the murders, incendiarism and destruction of property which occurred or, 
April the lOtL at Amritsar, or jicrsmis cliarg<‘d with partici])ation in the riots at 
Lahore on April the Dth, 11th and 12tii, and in the murders at Kasur on the 12th : 
and if the (io’''ernment of India with t he legal pow(‘r at tludr disposal had neglected to 
correct the anomal\- to this exLuit, th(‘\ would iia\ (‘ omitted an ob\ ions and neces¬ 
sary step towards the rn])id restoration of normal condition^. Liit tht‘ me ot the 
pover -wliich the ordinance ga\c in oidei to apply tin* S]>e(‘ial martial law method 
of trial to person? wdiose offence consisted in ne\vs])a])f‘r articles and spet'ches wLi( li 
w^ere not demonstrably and imniediatdy the eausi' (ff tin' outbii'ak of ojn'ii dis¬ 
order, stands on an entirely different footing and tin* tei'ms “ unfortunatr'*’ and 
“imprudent* which the majority of Inml Hunter.^ Committe(' a])])lied to thi^ 
policy arc at all events not exaggerated criticism. 

Taking into consideiation the acts committc'd under Ordinance of IPlff. 
which it is impossible not to disavow. His Majesty's Chwermnent can h'C'l littU' 
doubt that the terms of the ordinance itself w(‘re too wide, and that the drafting 
of any future ordinance of a similar kind should ensure due limits to its applica¬ 
tion. 

(3. Administration of Martial Law. —There is one question with regard to which 
it is impossible to avoid tin* conclusion that the majority of Lord Hunter's Com¬ 
mittee have failed to exym'ss themselves in terms which, unfortunat('l\, the facts 
not only justify but nece.ssitate. In jiaragrajdis Ifi to 25 of Chapter Xll of their 
reports th(‘ majority have dealt Avith the“ intensive’'form gcmerally wdiieh martial 
law' assumed, and with certain specilied instances of undue' scA crity and of improper 
punishments or orders. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the instances wdiich the 
Committee haA^e enunlerat(^d in detail in both their rejiorts, nor Avould any useful 
pur])ose be served by attempting lo asses^, AA'ith a aucav to penalties, the culpability 
of individual officers w ho Avere responsibh* for these ordf'rs, but aaIiosc conduct in 
other respects may have been free from blame or actually commendable. Bui Hia 
Majesty's (Lwernment must ex])H*ss strong disapproval of these orders and punish¬ 
ments, and ask me to leave to you the duty of seeing that this disajiproA'al .shall be 
unmistakably marked })y censure or other action which sec'ins to you necessary 
upon thosf' Avlio were responsible for tliem. The instances cited by the Com¬ 
mittee gave justifiable ground for the assertion that the administration of martia! 
law in the Punjab was marred bj^ a s])irit Avhich promoted—not generally, but un^ 
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fortunately not uncommonly—the enforcement of punishments and orders calculated 
if not intended, to humiliate Indians as a race, to cause unwan'anted inconvenience 
amounting on occasions to injustice, and to flout the standards of ]>ropriety and 
humanit\‘, which the inhabitants not only of India in particular but of the civih-ed 
world in general have a right to demand of those set in autliority over them. It 
is a matter for regret that, notwithstanding the conduct of the majority, there sliould 
have been some officers in the Pun jab who appear to have overlooked the fact that 
they were administering martial law, not in order to subdue the population of a 
hostile country temporarily occupied as an act of war, but in order to deal 
promptly with those who iiad distiirl)ed tin* peace of a po])ulation owing allegiance 
to the Kiuff-Emperoj'. and in the main profoundly loyal to that allegiance. It 
is difllcult believe that this would have occuried liael the ci\il authority been 
able to K'taiii a laiircr measure of contact with the administration of martial law, 
and it is of paramount importance, if in the future it should unfortunately be 
necessary to have recourse to martial law, that some system should be devised 
wiiieb will secure such contact effectiveh’. 

A review of tin* metliods and results of the trials by the summary procedure 
of martini law tribunals voiild 1)0 nnoalled for. It is not, however, imjuoper to 
observe tliat marked attiuition lias been directed to its disadvantages, and to the 
extreme divergence Ijoturcn tin' serPcnces rcquii(*d by tho charg('s as jiresented to 
those courts and }»y tlie dictates of justice as they pri'scntf'd flu msebes to the re- 
viewing authoiitu's. ft is to Ix' hope <I that, as a re'sult of the experience tlms gained, 
means will he devisf’d whereby martial law tribunals can be im]>roved if they have 
again to b(‘ employed. 

7. The it/^e of honihing aeroj^lancs at (jujranivala.- —Wiih regard to the use of 
bombing aeroplane's at Gujranwala on April the 14th, the majority of J^ord Hunter's 
Committee exju-essed their A ie'ws as follows: “ As to the use of boml^s from aero¬ 
planes we do not think tliat this ivould he defended by any one save in cases of 
urgent need, in the absence' of other means, and under the strictest limitations even 
then. In our o])inion thelirst twoof these conditions were ])resent in fullfoice ”. . . . 

Wc are not pr('])ared to lay dowui as a charter tor rioters tliat when they succeed 
in preventing the ordinarv resources of Government from being utilised to suppress 
th(‘m, tliey aie to i)o exempt from having to reckon with such rcsouiccs as remain.” 
They then 'piocccd to state that no blame can be iiu])uted to the flying ofiieers con¬ 
cerned for carrying out the instructions given to tliem, hut tliat tlie action taken 
under the instructions given illustrates their ddcetiveness and they conclude hj' a 
recommendation that the formulation of i list ructions to be given to flying officers 
in future in'similar cireiimstanee^ should form the subject of careful investigation. 

In formulating these conclusions, His Majesty’s Government desire to state 
clearly that reconnaissance, communications, iiropaganda-dropping and moral 
effect summarise tlu' normal and correct use of airciaft under conditions of unrest 
in normally jieaceful countries. But emergencies ma\ occur wdicri, owing to 
distances, or damage to communications, or both, and the progress of murderous 
mob violence and arson wiiich there is no other means of cheeking, exceptions from 
this general position are not only justitied hut necessar\. It is impossible to 
guarantee by general or special instructions that machine guns or bombs will affect 
only the crowvi which w^ould be justifiably fired ujicm if troops w ere available on the 
ground. But in future explicit orders must be required for the employment of 
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aruiccl aircraft iu sucli cincrgcncics: these orders should be issued in writing by a 
civ il an+hority, and should aiitliorise only a limited amount of bombing and niachino 
gnntire to be (Miijiloyod to ov erawe mobs, which are, so far as the airman can judge, 
actually engaged in crimes of violence. The (Jovernmeiit will see to it that ins- 
tnictions on these lines are isMied as soon as ])ossible. They legretfully agree 
vvitli Lord Hnnier's Committee liut tin* in--ti lu tions issiu'd to the airmen wlio 
n-ited (dijLiinv\ala on tins occasion left much to be desired in })recision. 

S. Str Mirhad 0'D>rij(r. — It follows from what has been said iu earlier para- 
gra|)hs that on < ertc.in iioints .irising out of this en<{iiirv His .M.ije^ty's ({overnmont 
ilo not legard Sir .Michael O’Dvvyer as imminie Iroiii eritieism. 'J'hus they cannot 
endorse the niKpialilied airoiovcl v'hieh he acvonled on iiisnilK lent iih'ormation 
to th(‘ i\i tion of T>rig,i(lier-( h'Ueial iHei .M dalliuivvaJa I>agh and they think it un- 
h>rtmiat(‘ that he did not .idhere at the tune to his lirsi ijn])u]s(‘ to v\ilhhold both 
i>rajs(‘ and blame on a mattei \\ itb w liicb as eiv il olliei'r lie Vwis not. in the ( iivnm- 
-lanees direccly ( onceriK'd. The motives wineli evidenilv ])rom])ted him to .ulopt 
another altitude .ind to maintain that .ittu tide subsctjuently and in the light ol fuller 
knowledge are less (.)p<‘n to eriti'ism. 

Secondly, the o[)iiiioii aliasidv cxjuV'.se*! on the a])|)!i'<ition of martial law 
procedure to cert.uii trials must he t.*keu as ap]»lytiig to >ir .Micliael ()'l)vvver in 
-SO t<tr as tie v\.is (lejsonally res]K»ii"ii>h‘ i'nv the action iu <juestiou. As n*gards 
th(‘ adininistratioii oi martial law gcMiei div Sir .Michael ()‘I)\rver had (ondeiitly 
coiitemiiliUcd iiriMiiginueiits by vv iic-h (iv il odu ers would b(‘ act orded a rei og- 
nised jiosition to .idvase on military administiMtioii. and th(‘ miriiil hiv. maniMl 
which your (h>veriimcnt have undiw < on'>idei aiioii should ensuia' that iu future 
this ]>lan is brought into o])eratioii. 

With the general (jiie^tion ►'mi* .Mieh.iel O'Dwver's admiui.str.ition oi the 
Ihuij.ib His .M.tje-iv's (htvernment are not now luimcdiaTely coucenKMl. They 
HH'Ogiiise tli.it it has formed the suhjiH-t ot mneh eo!itro'.nM--«v' in Lndia iind that 
a wido'-pread impre-^sion has been inigineered ihu tlie Ibnijah (Government uiuhn* 
-his direction was hostile to tiie (‘duejiled <’lasscsand wms determined to sipipiess tnvt 
only illegitimate but also legitimate and constlUitional ]K)litieal .igitatioii. While 
th(‘y sincerely trust that this atmosphere may be disp<‘lled,tliey are fully conscious 
of the dilficulliO'of tlie situation with wbicli lie was faceil. ('on.sjiir.tcy, tb(‘activity 
of (‘iicmv agents, the rise in the cost of living and the necessity of furnishing the 
l>iilk of the vast number of reeruits tor the Imlian Armv which tli(‘ needs of the 
Empire required, though iortun.itely ])ov;eil * 's lo disturli the loyalty of thoprovinee 
as a whole, caused constant anxiety throughout hi-, term of ofliee. Idiat term is now 
clos€‘d, a long and honoured eoi)iU‘etion with India is ended, and His Majesty’s 
(-Government desire here to ])ay a tribute to tbegre.it energy, decision and courage 
Avbieh Sir Michael O Dwwer brought to his task through a period of exceptional 
difficulty and to express their a]>preei.ition of his serv ices. 

b. As lo the eonclnsioiis which Your ExceileiieyLs Government have recorded 
on other matters arising out of this report, I am glad to find that 1 am in general 
accord with >our views, save in so far as otherwise appears from the foregoing 
paragra])lis and 1 have little further to add at the present moment. Your Excel* 
leney's Government will, however, undorstaud that the publication of documents 
in whic'b the ])ublie, Imth in India and iu this country, is vitally interested is not 
necessarily a final settlement of all the large questions involved, in particular I 



shall expect you to submit for my early approval the draft of the martial Jaw manual 
w hieh you have under consideration. To this matter I attach the utmost importance. 

I need hardly say that 1 most earnestly trust that occasion may never arise for the* 
enforcement of such rules. But this enquiiw will have seiwed a valuable puri)osc 
if it results in the enactment of a code of rc^'^ulations calculated to ensure, so far 
as human foresight can serve, a system of administration which is at once 
adequate to repress disorder, to secure the speedy, just and fitting punisliment 
of its promoters, and v hich y<q. subverts no more than the fultilment 
of these requirements neces>itate.^ the ordinary riirhts and course of life of the 
j^eople at larcc, and adheres to the processc‘s of civil justice and Government. For 
in view of conditions vhich threaten the existence of the State, martial law is a 
necessary remedy, but it is a remedy which unless a])])licd with wisdom and good 
judgment loses it.> value. Jt is therefore incumbent upon us to do all in our power 
to prevent the dcj)rcciation of its value by misuse. The same observations apply 
in my judgment to dejiortation, an expedient w'hich iii its jwesent form it is so 
notoriously difficult to employ and the effects of W'hich arc so incapable of exact 
(‘stimation. 

10. His Majesty's (Government found it necessary to criticise in strong terms 
the conduct of certain officers charged with the administration of martial law and 
Your Excellency's (Government have indicated that all proved eases of abuse of 
their ])ower^ on the })art of the subordinate officers ot the police aiul other service'^ 
will receive due notice. But th(‘sc exceptions ajiart His Majesty's (;}ovornment 
desire me to ex]irc>s to you in no uncertain terms their warm eiidorscmeiit of your 
appreciation of llu' corulu. t of officers and men, both civil and mililarv, both British 
and Indian, ujinii whom fell the heavy task of assisting the ]'co])le of Jiidi.i to recover 
their fair name for loyalty and orderliness. The burden thus imposed upon officers 
and men of His ^lajc^ty's British and Indian armies, of his police force and of his 
civil services wdio had already borne with fortitude hut not without fatigue the 
trials and strain arising from a long drawn war, was a hea\y one. In setting them¬ 
selves to their task tii»*sc men jiroved true to the great traditions of their services. 

His Ma je^t} s (ioNornment wi.sh further to ex}ues> the profound regret w'hich 
they, ecjually with Your Exc*ellency's (Government, feel foi the loss of life wdiich these 
disturbances occasioned, and their deep sympathy w'ith those to wh.om the events 
ha\e brought persoii.il bereavement. 

11. In comdusioii I am glad to have this opportunity of assuring Your Excellency 
of the sense of obligation which His Majesty's Government feel to you personally 
for the manner in which you have fulfilled your high trust. Great as is alw’ays the 
burden borne by the (Joveruor General of India, w'orld-wdde eireiimstanees have 
combined to lay upon you a degree of anxiety such as has only at long intervals 
fallen upon any of your illustrious predecessors. His Majesty’s Government desire 
that you should be fortified by the knowledge that they continue to reiiosc the fullest 
confidence in Your Excelleiiey's discretion, inspired as they feel certain it has 
constantly been by the single aim of the good of the peojiles whose Government is' 
committed to your charge. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, humble Servant- 
(Sd.) EDWIN S. MONTAGU. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Instructions to Governors. 

Whereas by the Gc»vcrninont of India Act, provision has been raade for Die 
gradual developinent of self-govenung institutions in British India Avitli a view 
to the nrogtoasivc realisation of responsible government in that country as an 
integral part of Our Empire; 

And whereas it is Our will and pleasure that, in the extioution of the olTiee of 
(Jovernor in and over the Presidency of Fort. St. Georgt; in Madras, you shall fui ther 
the ])urposes of the said Act, to the end that the institutions and nu'thods of govern¬ 
ment therein provided sliall be laid upon the best, and surt^st fouiulations, tliat tin* 
]ieo])le of the said presidencj^ shall acquire such habits of political act ion and res]n*et 
such conventions as will best ami soonest fit them for self-government, and that 
Our authority and the authority of Our Governor-General in C'ouncil shall be duly 
maintained ; 

Now, therefore. We do hereby direct and enjoin you and declare (>ur will and 
jileasur© to be as follows :— 

T. You shall do all that lies in your power to maint ain st andards of good adminis¬ 
tration ; to encourage religious toleration, eo-operatioii and goodwill among all 
classes and creeds ; to ensure the probity of piddie finance and the solvency of the 
])residency ; and to promote all measures making for the moral, social, and 
industrial welfare of the people, and tending to fit all classes of the population 
without distinction to take their dm* share in the public life and g«)V(‘rnment of 
the country. 

IT. You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and expeclh iit that those* now 
and hereafter to be enfranchised shall aj)preciate the duties, responsibilities and 
advantages which spring from the privilege of enfranchiseiiKuit ; that is to say, that 
those who exercise the power hcnceforw^ard entrusted to them of returning r(*pre- 
seiitativcs to the legislative council, being enabled to perceive the cfTeets of their 
choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to the council, being 
t*na>)led to perceive the effects of their vot<‘S given tht*rein, shall come to look f(»r 
the redress of their grievances and the improvement of their condition to the working 
of representative institutions. 

ITT. Inasmuch as certain matters have beim reserved for the administration 
acc ording to law of the Governor in Council, in respect of w hieb the authority of Oui- 
(U>\(‘rnor General in Council shall remain unimpaired, while certain other matters 
have been transferred to the a<lministration of the Governor acting wdth a Minislpm-, 
it w ill be for you so to regulate the business of the government of the ])i esideiicy that, 
so far as may be iiossible, the* responsibility for each f)f tlu'se respective classes of 
matters may be kept clear and distinct. 

IV. Nevertheless, you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation lietween 
yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers, in order that tin* <*.xperi(*n(tc of your 
official advisers may be at the disposal of your Ministers, and that the knowledge 
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of your Miniatora aa to the wiahoa of the people may bo at the disposal of your 
Councillors. 

V. You shall assist Ministers by all the means in your power in the administra¬ 
tion of the transf(‘iTed subjccia, ami advise them in regard to their relations witli the 
legislative council. 

VI. In considering a Minister’s advice and deciding whether or not thei<‘ is 
suflieient cause in any case to diswuit from his opinion, you shall have due regard to 
his relations with tlic legislative^ council and to tlie wishes of the people of the presi¬ 
dency as ex[)r(;ssed by their represtiitatives thendn. 

VTl. But in addition to the general responsi})ilities with which you are, whether 
by statute or und(T this Tnstrinmnit, charged, VVe do fin ther hereby specially require 
and charge you 

(1) to see that wJiatsoever uu*asuics arc, in your o])mion, necessary for main¬ 
taining safety .ind lianqudhty in all parts of your presidency and for 
]>revcn1ing oeeasioris of religious or lacial conflict, are duly taken, and 
thcat all oi'ders is>«ued by <Iur S(*crctary of State or by Our Governor 
(hmi'ral in Conrieil on Giir ladialt to v hatevei- matters relating aie duly 
complied with ; 

(1^) to take cai(‘ that diu' provision shall be madcfoi the advancinnent and social 
w(‘lfare of those classes amongst the ])eople committ(*d to your charge, 
who, whether on account of the smallness of tiicir number or tln ir luck 
of educational or inatiu’ial advantages or from any other cause, S])eeially 
1 ‘ely upon Our protection, and cannot as > et fidly rely for their wadfare 
upon joint poliiieal action, and that such classi's shall not suffer, or have 
cause to f('ar, neglect or oppression ; 

(.'!) t.o S(‘e that no ordc'r of j^oiir ({oxeinnuMit and no Act of your legislative 
eoiineil shall he so framial that any ot the diverse interests of or arising 
from race, religion, eiUieation, soidal e<mdition. wealtli or any other 
eiriunustama', may reeei\e unfair advantage, or may unfairly be 
dejiriv t‘d of pii\ih‘ges or advantagt s winch they have hendofore 
(Mijoyed, ()!• hi‘ excluded from the enjoyment of benefits whicli may 
lu'reafti'r ho conf<nT(’d on the pocqde at huge; 

(1) to safeguai d all menihcis of Giir services (‘iiixiloyed in the said presidency in 
tlie legitimate exiMcise of their functions, and in the ( ujoyment of all 
r(*eoguised rights and pri\ ileges. and to see that yonr Government order 
all things justly and reasonably in their icgard, and that due obedieuee 
is paid to all just and reasonable orders and diligence shown in their 
('xccution; 

(o) 1o take care that, while the people inhabiting the said presidency shall 
enjoy all facilities for the development of commercial and industrial 
iindertakiiigs, no monopoly or special privilege which is against the 
common interest shall be established, and no unfair discrimination shall 
be made in mattiu’s alTecting commercial or industrial interests. 

VTTI. And \V(' do hereby charge you to communicate these Our Instructions to 
the Members of your Executive Council and your Ministers and to publish the same 
in your presidmiey in such mainior as j-ou may think fit. 


s2 



APPENDIX V. 

Change in the Congress Creed. 

Article I of tho Constitution of tlio Indian Article I of tlie Constitution of tlio Indian 
National Consjivss as ado])ttHl by tlio National Con.ati'ss us aiuondcd by t lu' 
Congress of lyOS. Congress of ItHH). 


The objects of the Indian National Coniiros 
are the attainment by the ]>oo]»l(‘of Indi.' 
of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-goveriiinu: membei . 
of the JJritivsh Emjiire and a participation 
by thorn in the rights and r(‘s])onsibilitie.- 
of the Empire on equal t(*rms with those 
members. These objects are to be 
achieved by constitutional means b\ 
bringing about a steady reform of the 
existing system of administration and ]*\ 
promoting national unity, fosteringjuibbe 
spirit and dev’elo])ing and organising the 
intellectual, moral, economic, and indus¬ 
trial resources of tho country. 


Tho object of the Indian National (^»n- 
LOess iv Ibe attainmint ot S\\aT.i) by 
the ]>i‘oi>le ot India by all leL'it iiiiate 
and jieaceful mean''. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

A Summary of the Esher Committee’s Report. 

M'Ih* rccojniiK'iulatioiiR covfr iiint* jhirt.", ^^ith so]);iiMte minutes by Sir 

Krisiiiiii Gupta and Sir Umar Hayat Khan. Part 1 contains the basic principles 
of tlic recomincji(.l<itions, while* the subse^ejnent ]>arts d(‘al with the important matter 
of administrative details. Part 1 was subinitteel to thi* Secretarv of State on ?^vem- 
ber IblO, and in the ( ouise ol a co\ ering letter the (.'ominittoe desire to obtain 
uij indication of the advice of Plis Majesty's Government upon the i>rinci]ial ques¬ 
tions cu^ ered b\ this part before they could jiroceed to a laborious examination of 
details. At the outset it is made clear that the Committc'e tried to avoid the framing 
ot recommendations that might iirove inconsist(‘nt with the gradual approach of 
India tow.irib dominion status, but ])artuular stress is laid on the fact that what- 
e\ er Jm]»erial institutions, such as an Jiiijierial Council or Cedunet. might evolve 
in the tutui'c the Committee had to jnocecd on the ba>is of existing institutions 
and present tondilions in India. 

'J'lie Committee consider that in order to eonducc to a sound Imperial military 
systi'Jii tlu*ir proposal should lx* eoiisisleiit with (1) Control of the (Jovernment of 
India o\ er Indian military albiiis : (21 (d\inLf to the* tU>\ ernmcMit of Indi.i a v’oice 
in (jiie-lioiis ot Imperial defence; and (.‘1) Allowing tlu* Imperial (General ijtalT, 
througli its Chief, to exercise a considerable intluenee on the military policy of the 
Government ot India. 


India Of/ici ConfroL 

Ile.iling with relations between the India Otliee and the CJovernment of India 
the* Committee hold pailianu'utarv eoniiol iiu'ileetiNc and deseiihe the control of 
tin* India Glli( t* as merely cxnitiol of oiu* huieaiu nu y o\ er .mother. The existing 
fc\stem undoubtedly e.iusc'd delay in dealing with military (]Ut‘stions reejuiring rapid 
settleme nt in the interest of Mie (‘tluioiu'v and contentment of the Army, and it 
is therefore reeoiiiiuended that greater latitude should he allowed to the Govern- 
or-CJeiieial in Council and the ( ommander-iu-( hief in India in matters affecting 
iiitern.d militaiy administration. 

Frecxlom of direct communication of a military nature between the Cominander- 
in-Chiet and the Imperial General Staff should he permanently established and the 
India Office is to he kept fully informed of such communications through the Sec¬ 
retary in the Military Department of the India Ofliee. who would be an officer 
v\ith Indian experience, of high military rank, aiipoiiited by the Secretary of State 
on the roeommeiidation of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and who would 
bo accessible to the Army Council. It would be convenient and desirable if the 
same officer were Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff, but the sole adviser 
ol the Secretary of State on Military matters should be the Chief of the Imperial 
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CJpiicral kSiafI himsjlf. The (^ommiticc see no advatilagc in retaiiuiig a Military 
Meiiihcr upon the India (\nnieil. 

'they suggest that the Indian Defeme (\nnJiiitleo nliiih was set U]) in India 
during the war, and Avhieh served a very useful j)urj)ose, sliould net l)e allowed to 
disappear. The seerctar^' to this Defence (Vuninittee Jiiust l>e a jncjiiher of the 
CJuvernor-tJeneral in C'ouneirs jnivate iSe(‘retariat, and .should ha\(^ charge of 
records and the upkeep of war hooks, ife would also he pLu cd in dir(‘ct foueh 
with tlie »<ecrclary of the JiU])erial Dehnice ('ojiiinittee, J.omlon, so as to ensure 
uiiiloriuity of action consistent with local conditions. 

The IJlyh ('(>m)n(nid. 

('oniing to the question of tlie higli coinniand in Jndi.i I lie Ilcpojt < onsulers it 
W’oultl he- unsiiited to Jndian requirements to establish in hulia .i ci\ili<m niemhei 
of the Kxeeutive Council resjionsilile lor the Army and an At my < ouncil with 
eoilei-ti\ e responsibility, hoc<iuse the C'omimnidei-in-t hid ought to have jio militar\' 
colleague or conqietilor in his administiatmn of the Arm\. '.I'hc eeonomii- adminis¬ 
tration of Army funds should rest with the Commander-in ( hief, whoM* linancial 
resjionsibility should not be di\orced from his cAecntne rt‘.-j>onsihilittes. Jn 
short, any w^eakening of the authoriix ot tie* Cmnm.imler-m-Chid would be 
iiuidvisable. 

.\ Military Council to .i^si'-l tin* ('omm.iiaiii int'hict should he established, 
eonsisting ot Iiigh iSUifl ollnei-. bill wiihont folleitue i ('‘{loiisihilit \. Though 
unity oi military admiiiislr,it ton in tin* Idiijnn'i-out ot t ho <[m*^( Lun. unit\ of < on- 
eeptuni on broad lines of military j>(*Iie\ siuh is the-e. !<»• whnli the Jnqteiial 
Ceneral Stafl fehouli.1 he rojunisildi', is e-'eiiti.il in the niurt t- of India and the 
hJmpire. 'J’herefore it is sngge-ted tha» hc>th th< ( nnimaiidor-ni < hiet .tnd thcd'hiel 
ot 1 In* Ceneral Staff in India he ajqKnnted on i <•. omim nd 1 1 lon^ oi t lio Chid of the 
Inqx'i’ial st.df. Jf this s\st<‘m he eMahli-hed, ihi (ham ol mihtai\ i es]K)nsihility 
tor r|iu-slions ol an Imjjeruil diaraetor wotdd he eompU tt*. 

'J lie ('omiiiandiu-in-Chiet should ne\ ei lum''i‘!t take llx Held in war. and in 
iiioinenls ot tension he should not absent himsdl fii^uu tlu- ('oumil t.ihk of the 
(jo\ernor-( General. T'lie Army Dejiartment and Head(jiiarlei’s St.df ought to he 
eoii'^olidaled under one lu'ad with a single m ‘( relai ial, so as t(» a\ oid duaht \ (»t fum - 
lions. The Conimaiider-iii-Cldd could he relic\ ed of ( (.msidera hie tia him a! resjions- 
ihiJjt\ it he were excused attendance at JTxceutue ami LegisJatnt Counul except 
on matUa’s affecting military interests. 

This part of the rejiort is not signed hy Sir Krishmi (jiijita and ►Sir Cmar liayat. 

C.MIT il. 

d (lueLion t>f ]\I ililaty Cvuneil. 

rhe ])roj>osals in Ihirt J ha^imr been accefded in Iho main by the t^mretary ot 
State, the Committee exi»laiii in the second part the functions to he imjio.scd ii|K)n 
the Military Council and icrt.dii projiosals jcgarding militaiy linance, in all of 
which they were guided “ liy eonsideratioiis of the* ellicicncN' of the Army in war 
with due ri'gaid to tlic Indian d’a\-pa\ers’ intcr(‘sts.‘’ Itceent cxjicrienco and the 
changing conditions ot Jndi.< remder it iic<‘c.'>sarv to relieve the Commaiider-iii- 
Chiet of the heavy burden now devohing ujioii him. 
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Jiinjority, fousistin^ of Sir Michael O’Dvvyor, Sir Hori>ori Cox, Sir (').iud 
J<icol). Sir Godfrey Fell, Sir W. Gillmaii and Sir K. (dipta, incline lo tlnj \ U‘vv that 
inilifary firoduetion and proviRion, as also llio admiiiistjalion (jf tlio IJoyal Indian 
Marine, should 1x3 entrusted to a department, to be called “The Dej)artment of 
Munitions and Marine’’ in charge of a ci\ilian member of the Governor-fjeneral's: 
Kxociiti\(5 ('ouncil, whil(^ the iiiinoriu, eomjiosed of J^oifl Fsher, Sir John Du 
(^ine. Sir Havelock Hutf^.'^on and Sir Ibnar H.iyat Khan, fa\oui a solution by 
appointing a civil mem]>ei of the (‘omm.ind(‘r-in ( hief s Military Council and 
jilacing the Doyal Indian .Marine diieeth undei the t'ommander-in-Chief. 

Against th(^ idea of jilacing a luilian nixler the imnnxliate and direct control 
of the Comma nder-in-t'hi(‘f the majoiity jioint to the enormous difficulties that 
would ri.si‘ in iiitnri' in rcg.ud to Laboiii and the giowtfi of Ir.ide unionism, which 
would affect tlie woildng of (io\eminent iaitoiu's. Cnder the Deforms Scluinc, 
llx' i(">])onsibiiity for the expenditure of iieaiK h.df of the total re\eiiu(‘s wouM 
r'*st vui the sliouldcrs of one man (theCommandcr-in-Chief) and tliercforc the creation 
Hi a, se[)arate J)ej)artment for jiroduction and proxL^ion would result in their opinion 
in increased cIHucik \ and conseipicnt economy, thus tending to minimise pul'lio 
criticism. 

Tlu^ miiioriiN ch.dlmige tlx'^c majority com lusion^ as licing ii’rci oncil.ililc with 
1 he tuudaiiHMital piinrij)lc of ( om mitr.it mg tlic (nminaiid .ind .idmiiiistiation of 
till'.\rm\ in the hand' of a ''iiiglc iix'poii'ihlc aulhoritx. J’hc ci\ilian mc'Jiihcr, 
aMording to th<'nnnont\, should be <‘all(‘d "the Sur\or-( b'ner.il of Supply, 
and he should be a memliei ot th(‘ Military <'oiiueil, iu w hu li capaeitv lie would 
be iu eoiislanl touch with niilitarx colic.. ltucs. 

I'hirtlier relief » ould be .dlonh'd to the Comm.ind(‘r-in-( hiel it tlx >eerclary, 
Aimv fleadijUartei ^. or one of the numiheis ol tlx* Military (. oum il w(‘ri‘ antho- 
iisrd (o attend meetings of the Legislative .md L\e<utive Couneils on behalf of 
the Coinmander-iii'Chiet in or<ler to expl.nii (pu'stions (.f military administration, 
as also I'cfore ili<‘ ^ i. eioy. J'he ('omniilt^M' as a whole think thc.t the ('ommamlc'r- 
m f'liief should be I’rc'ident ot the Mihtaiy < ’oum*il, of which thi' inomhcrs should 
b(‘ : ( 1) 'The ('hicf of the (bmcral Staff ; ('2) 1die Adjutant (General ; (J) the (^fuai ter- 
in.isterdieneral , (1) the Liiiaiu lal Ad\ isei , and o'ly The (,’n il Member and Seerelary, 
Aiiny 1 leathju.irteis, with a pioviso that iu the event of the minoiity view pre¬ 
vailing, tlie Council would include a Survev or-Ceneral )'t .'^u])ply. 

\s regards fuiiefion tlx* Council c*iii havt‘ no collective n'sjwnisihility, aixf ono 
of tlieir principal duties is to w it^h the ju’ogres' ot milit.iry expenditure with a view 
to si'eiinng the ev.oiiomieal use of Army timds. 

Other recommendations include that the svstem under vviiich financial (oinrol i. 
now cxiu'cisetl at Annv licadiiiiarters should be ('oiitinued, but with I)e])Uty Fmaii- 
( ial Adv isers iu each of tlu'principal spending branches. CxMieral Du Cano, however, 
suggests that the Fm.iueial Adviser should he an ottiei.il of ;Vrmy Hoadqiiartcri 
and not of the Finn nee Department. 

r.VKT 111. 

Fnurlccn Mililarj/ 

Fart 111 fleals exclusively wilh deieuiralisation and liai.?on, and after ex.uniii- 
ing the jireaent org.irusatioii ot tlie command.s in India draws attention to the pro- 
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Jjosal that India should be divided into fourteen separate areas, to he called dis¬ 
tricts, in order to provide a link between Army Head({uarters and the tlistrit ts 
with a view to avoid return to the state of affairs uliicli existed before the A\ar. 

The Committoo rccoinineiid tlie creation of four Conimaiuls, each under an 
Army Commander graded as General (ffliccr Cominanding-in-Chief, with an ade¬ 
quate statY. These conimaiKls will comprise districts eac'li containing a certain 
number of brigade commands. Uurma should fonn an indcj>cndent district, and 
several distrii-ts should l)c classilictl according to their im])ortancc. 

This part of th<' Tfeport also deals with internal sc(‘U.rity and liaison betw’cen 
the military and civil autlioritics, and urges the im])ortance of establishing close 
and regular liaison with the ]>ro\ inci.d Governmcnl.s and the (‘xlension of Indian 
military and (‘ivil intelligence in the Near and Car Hast, Huro{)c, America and Africa, 
with a view to counteract seditious and revolutionary movements calculated to 
tam])er with the loyalty (»f the trooj)s. 

Lastly the Committee em]>hasisc the importance of ])roj)agand.i and the greater 
use of the Press, adding that the \alue t»f the Pr<'ss in India as a medium for infor¬ 
mation appears to have been neglected in the past. 

I’XUT IV. 

1 he ( oiumittce hche\ (• that the l.i.vt war ha.s juade it < l(‘ar that India ^ part- 
nei\shi]i in the Knijure di-inanded that llu* organi.'-<itum of he> tor* o ^holdd (•(•iit*»rm 
clos(*ly to th<‘ rest ot the torcos of the I'aiqure. t'or tin* attainment of tlii^ oltjcct 
]*art 1\ suggests stcjfs so as to secure (losci rclalnnis l)Ctw*‘4‘n tlu* liriti.'>hand Indian 
Armies, ddu' recomniciidations thercd'orc aim at tlu‘ aS'^itnilat ion of (onditions, 
closer liaison, niiitormitv' of ideals and the iiitcr< hange of othci’is among tin' ilntish 
and Jndiaii ser\ict's. As K'gards regimental oiheers the ('ommiltee rei ommend 
a scliejne for tnsing c Icjmt the (oiiin'e tioii l>etw(‘(‘ii the IJiitish oflicers caihc ol the 
Indian Army and that of the IJntisfi .\rm\. The war has shown the nc(*'s.Nit\ f*)r 
assimilating so far as jum* ti<'ahlc tlic *Mgain^ation and system ot .idm mistral ion ot 
scr\ifc.s concerned with the feeding of the Aimy tiaiisjunt, stores, mctliial assist¬ 
ance and signalling. 

CKijiratiun. 

Aftf'r (b'tail*-*! cxaminatifin the (*ominittee consider tin' cornplct*- fusion ot tin 
Roval Aimy Service (’oi ps and the Supply ainl 'I'raiisport (’oi ps as yet impractic- 
a hlc, hut *lf‘sn a niox c in the (in cctnni of iiriiticat ion of tin* two i of ps. 

( oming to the Netciinai v Sta \ icc the Kcpoit uj»]>io\( s tin' sfdn me of rcorgu- 
nisatnjii now' undci the consideration (»f the (oiveinmcnt of India, hut siigge'sts 
tJic admission of qualified Indians to t'ommissioiis in tin; \'ct('iinai\ Sciviccs by 
removing Iho existing racial hai. 

I he ]>er.sonnel of the SignuJ S(*rvice should he detinitt'ly jiostcd to the corps. 

A joint scrvic*' called the Army Ordnance' Corps, India, he formed. 

The Commitlcf' then prc»ce_efl to examine the ])ossil)ihty of uniticatiou of the 
two medical organisatiuns, the Iiniuiii Mcelica! Scr\ice' and the Royal Army 
Mcdic'il Corps. After a critical exuminalion of various suggestions jmt forwaril 
by responsible authorities the Committc'e are rcluctantlv forced to .say that the 
amalgamation of the two services at present is impracticable. They, however, 
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suggest some reforms to secure more harmonious working and closer co-operation 
bc't\vc(‘ii these two services. 

Conditions in India arc such that the amalgamation of Pioneers and Engineers 
is not advisable in the organisation at Army Headf|uarteis. Field engineers’ 
training should be eo-ordinated by a st nior Poyal Engineer officer affiliated to the 
(Jetieral Staff and that the Militaiy W'orks Sei vices should Ix'cume a direetoiate 
uiuler tli(‘ Quartermastcu-Cemaal. In tlic e.onuunnds Chief Engineers should be 
retained. 

The Commi1t(*e empJia‘-is(- th(‘ neial loi- closer eo-ojuratioii in training and 
milifary education betwern the Jfoinc and Indian Annies. As for the higher 
apiiointmenls, if tin* Connnandc i-in-Cliirf belongs to the British serv iee tv\ool 
Ins three prinei|)al StaJT oiheers {('.(CS., A.(C and Q.lM.Ch ) should lx long to tlie 
Indian Aiiiiy, while if the Coniniander-in-Cljii 1 lx longs tt) tiu' Indian Army two of 
the ])i'iiiei])al staff officers should coia<‘ fiuiii tin* Biiti-'h servict*. 

Paht V. 

Bdtcr Service Cc/)i(hli(f7is. 

Particular altcnlion is dev oted in this pai t to the amelioration of tin' general 
eonditions of seivici' in the Indian Aiinv as unaids hotli Jliitisli and other ranks. 
'The ('onnnittee iiic awao- ot the.'.juiit ot iinn->1 and di‘"'ali.'‘ia(. tn >n in both armies 
aiising, nit( r ah(f, out of tiic coinplcxilv ul tiu i < •liiilatnai'-. goveiiiing ])a\. leave 
and tiavelling allowances a a! want o! suital)lc‘ aceoinmudation. Aftir emphasis¬ 
ing the nci-i s^it v ()1 a ( o.iij'h lov i''i«*n '•! t! e IT Lnihitjoii" tin ^ mg* that eoii.-u'era- 
tMiis of linance slundd no !>«' allowMl t<* jui>t]M)m' the niLn'ii* woik of ju'oviding 
suitaldc .leeoinmodatu'n <is otix iuis* i, will affc( t the (then ik y ot the Aiiny* 
Kecent chtinges and i(‘foiii'.s have n«i doubt anollui nusi-ttling fai-lor in 

the minds of loutish officai", but tin-' ii ( biu.: will, it i" hopul. jia-'S awav in time, 

'J'he Committi'e's lutoiitioji i- to iciuhi niilit'iiv .-oivu. sufficiently atliactivc 
t*' serni<‘ a constant H<'W ai ihc ' e-'t ol tiic Is.indliin'^t wnh' an>! to cnsuie liiat 
olliciM.s wiio au- s<-h v lcd foi' tlial \ini\ and lliitnli >oi \ ii »* oJlici is while statioiieii 
in India nniain couicnlt'd t In tm-lu in tho i v ui'. With this I'bjccl in view they 
piopos(' sfVfial piactiial and diT.uht! ''U^lion-- n mauling ]Kiy and pensions 
conl■cs-.loll'^, ti a\ollnii.'- and d«tintion allow.iiui-, nuiiual aUviulaiic. fainilv Jicii- 
sioii funds. cU'. 'riu'v .lie convimcil tli.a o.e ii numnliMl officer should hejMovided 
tu e of dial g< with t he aut hoi is-xl n n:l»v i ot cii.vi n'las ab o hosjntal accoiniiKala- 
tion foi the wives and fainilus ol Biilish offuoi- in })iacis when- lvino})can doctors 
arc available. In apjdv iiu: <i ninfoiin latc ot pav to all British iifficti.s in India, 
Ol in si*rv ice idsiwhci •, the Committee sinicest that the ]UT*senl system of tixing 
pav on tile Kutx*e ba^i^ lu‘ eontiniU'd, tliat the pa\ ol lank- of officers be assimilated 
to the consolidated pav of Ihitish .'sei v ice offieeis in India of eoriT'spoiuUng rank 
ami length of serv ii-e, that all officers be given au allowanee of Its. ItK.) per month 
except vvlicm Serving as depaitmental oi Stall offieeis on eonsididated rates of pay, 
that eonsolidated pav shonkl include tlic element of certain over'^eas expatria¬ 
tion allowance, etc. 

In making sonu‘ improvement in barracks accommodation, state of regimental 
iuHtitutos, ehurcli parade service, cte., the C mmittee remark that pr* sent-day 
soldiera have ueithei di‘e])-seateil diseijiline nor loiig suffcring patience. Their 
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I'enponsible aflpiraiions muMt ilicrefore be mot and ilieir idioKynciacJca sympathe¬ 
tically studied if thc‘y arc to be contented while serving in India. 

Position of Indian Officers, 

In regard to Indian officers the Cominittcc assert that there is a feeling among 
tlu'in that they can never rise higher in rank than Risaldar-Major or Subadai- 
Major. Their disabilities are due to want of education, which is now one of the 
essential conditions of Icadersliip. Nevertheless it is not forgotten that they ha\ e 
disjilay’^ed a devotion to duty ^^hiel^ is beyond jiraise. All Ilisaldars arc placed on 
the same scale of pay and speeilic recommendations are also made regarding addi¬ 
tional regimental pay of Indian Adjutants and Indian Quartermasters (d units, 
as t hey are usuall^^ the best educated and smartest of young Indian officers. Believ¬ 
ing that it would be much to the benelit of the country if the sons of brave and hy ;d 
gentlemen arc given opportunities to lit themselves to eonijadc' on sonu'thmg 
a[>proaching equal terms with the sons of the more wealthy classes tin* (’ominittei' 
welcome the establishment of “ Kitchenei College,” which seems likely to meet the 
need. 


Indian M'lJitanj Coltcfjf. 

1 he Indian memhers of the Committei' laised tlu' ([Westion of instituting an 
liulian Sandhurst, but they agreetl e\entna11y tliat the tinu’ is not \et ripe for 
consideration of sucli a scheme. 

In regard to family jiciisioiis the Coinmittei* feel very strongly liiat any (Jovein- 
ment wdiieh sends a marriiMj soldier of any race to a war in wiiieli Ju' loses his life 
should he actually resjionsible foi pioviding a ])ension sufficient 1 o k('t‘j) Ins wifi(»v 
and children from want, and should not make its eontrihution deqxndi'iit on tin* 
intiicacies of a family system into which it cannot jx'indiate*. An\ grants c»f land 
to soldiers sliould he on “ s«'r\ lee terms,” and grants of lainl ahi'oad to (h'scrv iicj 
Indian officers and soldicis sliould lx* kept in \ U'w by tin* (Jo\ eiluncnt of Indui 
and, if possible, land in Jhitish (iuiana oi Ku*^! Africa miglit lx* gianted to Indian 

bCtlh *1 S. 


Paici VI. 


Territorial FtnXf. 

Part VI deals with tlie jiossibility of establishing an Indian 'l\'rrito?lal Kour. 
The Committee regret that tlie response to the Indian Jhdeiiee Koice, Indian - 
tion, was not eneouragiiig, excejit tlie w orking of the University ('orj>s, w hich otTe n (1 
the' best material for a Territorial Force. They', howi‘Vi‘r, recognise the lu'cd foi 
a National Defence Force Init ajiprehend some jiraetieul difficulties. Some studcaits 
who were memhers of the Indian Defence Fore(‘ took part in the Punjab disordeis 
last year, and tint highest military authorities therefore* do not w'ant to run more; 
risks than necessary so that the same fojee W'hic*h tliey may' organise may not be* 
useel against them. The Committee the‘refore state t hat as the exjierimeiit is mainly 
of jiolitical or educational a alue the- (h)ve*rnmcnt shoulel start with 12 units, two 
in each of the bigger provine es anel one in each eif tlie smaller one's, on condition 
that no new unit should be*, aeleleel till the* experiment prove*s successful. Tin* 
expcnelitiirej ineurre*d on account of this force shoulel fall uinler the inililarv head 
but not to the dctiiment ol the regular Aimy. 
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The Committee recommoud that lb; Territorial Force should be formed on the 
following lines :— 

(1) Jleei uitment be limited to urban areas and universities, am) that lural 

units and companies should be discouragetl if likely to compete with 

regular recruiting; 

(2) Liability for general service* should be insisted upon ; 

(II) l*ay and allowances duriiig training be at Indian Army rates; 

(4) Commanding olPKiers and Second-in-Conimands of each unit lie leplaccd 

by Indian ollieers when trained ; 

(5) There should be a Direetoi of Auxiliary Forees at Army ileaclquailei.i ; 

and 

(b) TheCrant of K ing s ('ommissions wouM be pi cmal ur c n1 tin pnscnl staf'c. 

Concluding the ('niMmittf'c claim that then rceommcndatiuiio aie in “ confoi- 
mity with the Announcc'ment of August 2(>.” 

Paiit VII. 

o/ fhr, Indian Mai'inr. 

I'ait. \'II d('als with tiu' Indian Maiinc. 4’he Committee urgi* that tlu'opcia- 
tions of t he Indian Marine Sci vices Aet h(‘ cxtcndi'd *'0 as to include all waters AM'st 
of Suez, in onh'r to legalise disciplinary action taken liy maiiiu* olli( (‘rs in that 
jiart. Further, it would he advantageou^ to hand over the lighting of the entiie 
I ndian coast, iik hiding 1 Ik lN*isian Gulf, t<» the scta ice. The Diieetoi of the IU>\ al 
Indian Marine should be a Jhai - A<lmii al on the ai ti\e list witli tlu* status of S(« - 
retary to tin* Coxcrniiu'nt of India, with powiis to apjiroach the A'leiioy. Tlic 
office of tlu* Diieetoi should be in l*omba\, while his dep\it\ should remain at tlie 
ln‘a<hjiuirters of the ChneiniiH^nt ol India, llegulai lecruiDiient should be done 
RS ill lh<‘ Army, with hea<l(]iiarteis at Katnaeiii. Suilabh' Indians >hoidd be gn eii 
<»p]uw tunities foi edmation in the highi i hiaiulK.'- id ‘'I'limanshiji, maiine enginet'i- 
ing, etc. 'I'lu'Commit tc(’e{msi<iM il desiiaide that thelloval I ntlian Mai ine should 
be e\ten<le<l to <’Uiihlc it to und( itake polieiiiL. the Pei-sian Gulf, and they ltd 
eonrnlent that the raising of the status of the Dianne Service would make it tit to 
meet both peace and wai ieipiiiements. 

PAiir VIII. 
uppli m € n fa ry Qu rs f I on. 

Part \T1I deals with a number of supplementary (jiiestions iideiied t(» the 
Committc'e hy the (bneinment of India for advice. Lord Ksher and General Du 
Cnlie are not thma'fore res]»onsible for thesi* recommendations. The C\unmittee 
after examining the existing regulations ndating to tlie Indian Army Peserve of 
Oilieers suggest that tliese regulations sliould be so la-east as to require all ofliei'rs 
now under this lleserve to leliiiquish their appointments and a new Reserve of 
oftieerrs for the Army in India he formed, with a fixed establishinout to be eah ii- 
lated for each arm and braneh of the ser\ iee on the basis of probable requin'inent 
in the event of war, with llu* lesulf that this new* Reserve of Dftiecis would he 
organised with lefereiiee to the needs of the Army in India, whereas the existing 
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reserve is for the Indian Army alone. This Rcsci vc would as well provide officer 
reinforcements for all units si'r\ing in India. British and Jndian alike. 

Fronlitr I*ultcc lieiuhnd. 

The Committee furtlu'r advise that regimental followers should he enlisted 
and trained to arms sulheiently. (’tuning to military stall' eltuks they urge that 
military soldiers should be spaiingly ust'tl Itn- elerieal duties aiui that the pay and 
privileges of clerical assistants in the j)iinei])al branches of Beadquaiteis should 
be the same as thost* in the (Jovernment of India (’]\il Stcietariat. ^J’ht' ])ioAi.siou 
of an adetjuate stall of Army Cha])lain.s is H‘(|uest(‘d to nu et. the iiet tl of various 
denominations. 'J'he Committt'e fuitlier think that tlu* tiausfei to tlu‘ AIm^ ol 
tlie responsibility of jiolieing tlie Xorth-Kast Frtmtier is not justitied and hold tl:at 
tlie existing system under A\hieh the JUirma and Assam Militai n i\»hee aie eontiolled 
by the local Coveriiineiits shuuhl not lx* ehangi'd. 


Part JX. 

(h iHral Co/ich(si())i{>. 

In this ])art the Committei' ob.x ixe, “Piesh standaids have heen set up. Tlie 
existing serviees leiiuire reoiganisation and lu \v siniees lia\e to Im' developtd 
and (‘(j^uipped.” Accommodatuui for Jiiitish and Indian tU'ops umiuius to be 
iinjnovod. All tlu se vill invoht* \ initial <‘X]x lulit ui e. It vould lu' ad\an- 
tageous from both the financial and mihtai\ ]»(*int of \ it it the mihtapv aiithoii- 
ties submitted to tin* (i\)\ ernment ol India a piogiamme show ing the (‘ajiital exjieii- 
diture entailed by the mea'-urt'S suggt'sted b\ the (‘ommittia', so a- to inable the 
latter to gauge theii liabilities and t(» dt t ide to what ( Xltuit exjit nditiiii‘ eould be 
nu't and over what juuitKl th(‘ jirogi amine be spit'ad. 

Subject to the gt'neral control of the Seeietary of State th(“ (oneinnunt of 
India should be tlu* final authoiity in all tpiestioiis of ])ay and allowanet's ol the 
Imlian Ainiy, w hei i'\er they may be sei\ing. This ligdit neeils to be ex])liiitl\ 
safeguarded in view of past (‘xjierieiu e. 

Sir Krishna (lujda, in the eouis(‘ of a minuti, tniplia.-sises that the angle ol 
vision in rvi^ard to militaiy' adininistiation should be eonijiletilv ehaneeil, so that 
the doors of all blanches of the Arm\ shouhl be ojaned to Imlians, not onl\ to lx* 
consistent with the gradind a})])ioaeh of Indian autonomy but also as helping 
towards the attainment ol such goal. 

Sir Umar Uayat Khan, in a sepaiati' iitUi*. namumends drastic action against 
agitato!s tampering with the hyalty of tlx* Aim\, ami wains that any refoims 
in th(' Army should not be juished through without caution and tiiat the Biitish 
clement should be stilTeiu d at whates er cost, and in ires thi' rieruitnient of the light 
type of men for the Army. 
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